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FOREWORD — 


ge, race, gender, money — nothing can shield us from having to face stressful 

situations that might feel difficult, even impossible, to overcome. Nor should 

they, because stress is an essential part of life. Any experience or situation that 
makes you feel threatened or overwhelmed is a “stressor”. Good stress helps you to focus 
on your goals and complete important tasks. Without stress we would fail to achieve our 
greatest accomplishments because the ones we value most are usually stressful and 
require a great deal of effort. Bad stress isn't productive and can halt your advancement 
and dampen your spirits. This book will help you master life's stressors, good or bad, 
with greater ease — not by eliminating stress, but by building on your strengths and 
encouraging the development of new coping skills. 


The five chapters that follow are based on a careful review of the most recent and 
important scientific research, which has been translated to be relevant and helpful 

for anyone who wants to feel better able to manage their stress. When you're trying 

to overcome life's challenges, particularly the more stressful or unpleasant ones, 
understanding how your body and your brain react, and how you can influence that 
reaction, can help you to feel a greater sense of control. Chapter 1 focuses on just 

that, by defining stress and explaining how your body reacts physically and emotionally 
to scary situations. These pages will help you determine why you feel stressed, which 
is the first step towards taking control. 


We all have our own ways of dealing with stress, but there are some simple yet powerful, 
proven coping techniques — and by understanding their pros and cons, you will be able 
to choose the strategy that's right for you. How you manage stress must work for you, 

so that you can develop a realistic, practical plan that fits your own needs. 


In Chapter 2, you'll see that you are not alone in feeling stressed when you're coping with 
the ongoing pressures of day-to-day life. It can sometimes feel like we're juggling many 
balls and struggling to keep them all in the air. Whether that's in our work or home life, 

all of us can feel under pressure sometimes, but there are many useful approaches to 


dealing with stress that can help us lead a more peaceful life, even during busy times and 
in stressful situations. 


en NN 


We also face the stress of difficult, even life-altering events at some point, such as 
caring for a loved one during illness, dealing with a painful loss, or living through a 
difficult divorce. In Chapter 3, you'll learn that feeling overwhelmed, sad, or frightened 
is a completely normal reaction to a major stress, but it is possible to learn skills that will 
help you to endure and build strength as you weather the storms. 


Chapter 4 is all about de-stressing your life, with a review of how to manage your stress 
. “in the long term. Close friends, pets, or activities you might turn to when you need to 
feel calm and comforted — all these and more have science to back up their powerful 
stress-relieving properties. Finally, Chapter 5 discusses the importance of knowing 
when stress has become so serious that you need to ask for help. While this book aims 
to help you manage your stress before you're feeling completely overwhelmed, it's good 
to know there is help available and that you are not alone. 


Most importantly, this book is about building resilience — the ability to bounce back 
after a very stressful period. If you think of resilience as being your “emotional muscles”, 
you might feel that those are a little weak right now. The stress management tools you 
will learn about in this book will help you to build those muscles by using your existing 
strengths and further develop them to become a more powerful resource, so in future 
when stress happens — and it will — you'll be able to recover rapidly and without lasting 
harm. Some people are naturally more resilient than others, but these are skills that 
anyone can learn throughout life, 


While we are both clinicians and educators with many years of experience, we never stop 
learning, especially from our clients. We share these lessons throughout this book because 
they are key foundations of happiness. This book is not about living a stress-free life; it’s 
about living a happier life because you are better equipped to manage your stress. 


Died ies pl i 


Diane McIntosh, MD, FRCPC Jonathan Horowitz, PhD 
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Stress feels uncomfortable, but not every uncomfortable 


D CHAPTER 1: STRESS IN PERSPECTIVE 


WHAT IS" 
STRESS? 


WHAT IT 1S, AND WHAT IT ISNT 


feeling is stress — and being confused about what you 
feel is stressful in itself. Let’s begin by gaining some 
clarity in understanding our own emotions. 


eople use the word “stress” 
interchangeably with other 


terms such as worry, anxiety, 


and fear, but stress is, at its heart, 
our conviction that we won't be 
able to cope with the challenges 
we're facing. 

It’s always easier to deal with 
difficult emotions if we understand 
them better. Stress can provoke 
fear, anxiety, and worry but each 
represents a different emotional 
reaction. By appreciating the 
differences and the relationships 
between these emotions, we can 
put our problems in perspective. 


Is worry the same as stress? 
Put simply, worry is an attempt to 
avoid unpleasant consequences 
by adopting repetitive thought 
patterns — for example, “What if” 
questions such as “What if I fall 


sick? What if I lose my job?” — 
which we describe with words 
such as “fretting” and “brooding”. 
We don't need or want those 
thoughts to pop into our minds 
over and over, but it can be hard 
to stop them. 

It might feel like worrying or 
“thinking about” our problems is 
helpful, but that is not the same as 


It’s not stress 
that kills us, 
it is our 
reaction 
COM 
Hans Selye 
Hungarian physician and 


father of stress research 
(1907-1982) 


“thinking through” our problems — 
in other words, confronting a 
situation and trying to address it. 
By actively problem-solving, we 
gain a greater sense of control. 


Fear and anxiety 

Where worry is a mental habit, fear 
is an instinctive reaction — usually 
in the face of a perceived threat. 
Fear is a survival trait, and there 
are good evolutionary reasons why 
we're capable of feeling it. Our 
reactions to fear are grouped into 
four categories: 


m@ Escape (flight) or avoidance 
(preflight). We run away from 
a threat if we can. 

m@ Aggressive defence (the 
“fight” part of “fight or flight”). 
If we can't escape or we don’t 
stand a good chance of victory, 
we may attack. 

@ Freezing/immobility. 
A valuable reaction if we're 
trying to hide, or if we don't 
want to antagonize someone 
who is unpredictable. 


WHAT IS STRESS? 1B 


@ Submission/appeasement. 
When the threat comes from TELLING OUR 
within our own “herd”, the best FEELINGS APART 


option is sometimes to suppress 


our anger to avoid being rejected. If we're feeling nervous or tense, are we necessarily experiencing stress? 
Actually, it’s helpful to consider four different categories SO we can be 

If fear is anormal reaction toascary clear how we feel — and hence what we need to do to feel better. 
event, what is anxiety? When fear 
becomes excessive or unwarranted 
and starts to affect our quality of life 
and prevents us from doing what 
we need or want to do, it is best 


described as anxiety. The stress- FEAR 
management techniques described Our untaught, 
in this book will give you more instinctive reaction 


to a known threat 


confidence and security, which 
will help reduce your anxiety. 


Learning ftom our feelings 
Throughout this book we'll focus 

on building your stress resilience 
through growing your understanding 
of how stress can impact your life. 
Recognizing that stress can provoke 
worry and heighten anxiety (see 
below) can be empowering. Facing 
our fears head-on makes them less 
threatening and helps make us 
stronger and more resilient. 


The pee ey 
to meet life's ‘demands a4 


Q MAKING FRIENDS WITH FEAR 


We shouldn't fear fear, as it can be a good motivator to make positive changes. 
Anxiety and worry, though, can fuel stress. As this book will show, we can 
reduce our stress by managing our anxiety and worries better. 


Anxiety makes 
worry worse 


Stress and 


worry feed into FEAR 
each other 
Fear can prompt constructive I'm afraid of 
behaviour change, reducing worry falling behind 
so I'lltake some 
work home. 
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IFE 


NECESSARY PART OF LIFE 


It's a popular belief that stress is bad, to be avoided 
at all costs. In fact, though, stress is a normal part of 
being alive — and the less we fear it, the more we 
can lead a happy and healthy existence. 


ndoubtedly many of us 

could do with more peace of 

mind, but stress is a natural 
part of being human. It motivates us, 
provokes change, and encourages 
learning. Sometimes it’s healthy to 
embrace what stress has to offer. 


How dangerous is stress? 
There are many studies showing 
that stress is bad for the body. High 
stress levels are found to increase 
the risk of cardiovascular disease, 
diabetes, cancer, and high blood 
pressure. The mere thought of that 
is enough to make anyone nervous. 

Stanford psychologist Kelly 
McGonigal argues that our problem 
isn't exactly stress itself, but a “toxic 
relationship to stress”. If we see 
stress as an enemy against which 
we are helpless, then science does 
show that we suffer ill effects. A 
2006 American study found that a 
stressed attitude to our emotions — 
feeling we'll be harmed by, or unable 
to cope with them — makes us more 
vulnerable to panic attacks and 
anxiety disorders. If we get stressed 
about being stressed, that’s when 
we suffer the worst effects. 


A healthier approach 

We can certainly change aspects of 

our lives to make them less stressful, 
and this book offers ideas for how to 


Pain is 
inevitable. 
Suffering is 
optional. 


Haruki Murakami 
Japanese novelist 


NATURALLY STRESSED 6 


ONLY CONNECT 


Worrying about stressful situations tends to make us feel more isolated - we feel as if no-one else 
understands what we're going through. American psychologist Kelly McGonigal advises that we ask 
ourselves how our stress is connected to something that is meaningful to us (see pp.44-45), and to 
view ourselves in a broader context - all of humanity. By placing ourselves in the bigger picture, 

We Can put our stress in proportion as part of a meaningful life. 
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my family. 


something meaningful? 


- This subject is something |_ 
really want to know about 
and will help in my career. 


ie ge een WE ere, 
aie Everyone needs a loving 
_ Start in life. | want to give 


: | might be able to learn : 
something useful from 


She was always good to 
me, and | want to support - 


How does this make me 
like other people? 


Everyone feels tense when 
they take an exam. 


Babies are hard work. I’m 
sure all parents have to cope 
with this sometimes. 


Workplaces aren't easy. 
Coping with criticism is a 
challenge we all face. 


It might be difficult at times, 
but many people care for 
their elderly loved ones. 


do that. However, we can also view 
stress as what McGonigal calls “a 
signal of meaning”. We don’t stress 
out about things that don’t matter to 
us; stress is a Sign there's something 
going on that we care about. 

When we're facing a situation that 
has consequences that matter to us, 
we may experience some natural 
fear at the thought of things going 
wrong. This feeling of fear is what 
provokes us to react to the situation, 
and it might mean we need to 
change our approach or create a 
new strategy to cope. Facing these 
uncomfortable feelings is healthy, 
and helps us adapt to the changing 


circumstances that are a normal part 
of life. Rather than avoiding the 
stress, we can make good use of it. 
Stress is, fundamentally, an 
adaptive response to high-pressure 
situations. By “adaptive”, scientists 
mean a process that helps us adapt 
to a situation and create a positive 
outcome. We adapt faster and better 
by learning not to be overwhelmed. 
We can face stress and take back 
our sense of control by learning and 
adapting strategies over time. As 
you go through this book, we'll 
discuss the tools and tactics you 
can use to ride your stress like a 
wave, rather than sinking under it. 


CDT a 
IS IT JUST ME? 


In 2017, the American Psychological 
Association's annual “Stress in 
America” survey reported that... 


... around 1 in 
5 Americans 
experience a 
chronic level 
- of stress ... 


... and around 
1 in 3 say 
reducing 

‘ their stress 

’ is a priority. 
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S and mind if we understand how a 
9 moderate level of stress can actually 
be a beneficial experience. 
®@ 


| Staying sharp 
A BO 0 ST 10 TH F SYSTE Ny) A key concept is “neuroplasticity”. 
Our brains are malleable, and 
rewire themselves in response to 
new experiences. At the University 
of California, Berkeley, stress 
researchers Daniela Kaufer and 
Elizabeth Kirby point out that this 
means moderately stressful events 
can actually be good for us: they 
force our brains to keep learning. 

In 2013, Kaufer and Kirby exposed 
lab rats to a few hours of moderate 
stress. At first, the stress appeared 
to have little effect on the rats — 
but two weeks later, after repeated 
exposure, their brains had 


ccording to American 
psychologist Kelly 
McGonigal, our beliefs 


about stress have as much to do 
with its impact on our health as the 
stress itself. It’s good for both body 


Intermittent 
stressful 
events are 
probably what 
keep the brain 
more alert, 
and you perform 
better when you 
are alert. 


If believing stress is bad for us is a self-fulfilling 
prophecy, then how can we convince ourselves to 
believe the opposite? Well, there’s a lot of good science 
suggesting that some stress can be healthy. 


Elizabeth Kirby 
neuroscientist, University 
of California, Berkeley 


developed new neural connections 
that improved their performance on 
memory tests. The same applies to 
humans, Kaufer and Kirby believe: 
as long as it doesn't reach the 
point of serious misery or trauma, 
exposure to intermittent bursts of 
moderate stress helps our nerve 
cells to proliferate. Put simply, 
stress challenges our brains, and 
our brains respond to challenges 
by adapting and growing. 


Boosting the immune system 
According to a 2012 American 
study, rats subjected to various 
kinds of stress also showed more 


infection-fighting white cellsin _ 


their bloodstream. In terms of 
survival, we cannot afford to get 
sick if we're in a potentially 
dangerous situation, so when we 
are facing danger — anything from 
witnessing a car crash to tackling a 
difficult project — we release more 
of the cells that guard us against 
infections. Chronic, long-term stress 
can be bad for our health (see 
pp.196-197), but a moderate amount 
may help protect us from disease. 


The power of belief 

Does it do any good to reflect on 
these benefits? In 2013, American 
researcher Alia Crum and her 
colleagues split 400 employees of 
an international financial institution 
into two groups, and showed each 
group a different series of videos 
about stress — one series described 
stress as debilitating, and another 
described it as life-enhancing. The 
workers shown the “enhancing” 
videos reported that, as a result, 
their productivity and their 


CAN STRESS BE GOOD FOR US? 


@) BREAKING THE ASSOCIATION 


Facing a challenge can be either a frightening or an exciting experience. 
According to a 2012 American study, it depends on how we appraise the 
situation — that is, how we interpret it and what we tell ourselves. 


ee STRESSFUL SITUATION 


iV 


EEA SS EN TERRES SAORI 


é AR, 
Increased physiological arousal 


SUSE A I OY a NTS IK REE GI EI 


wellbeing had increased as a result 
of watching the videos. Stress can 
give us the stimulation we need to 
develop and perform at our best — 
as long as we're able to see the 
stress as a worthwhile challenge. 

Severe or chronic, long-term 
stress is not good for us, but 
moderate, short-term stress can 
make us more alert, observant, and 
healthy — and the more aware we 
are of these benefits, the more likely 
we are to experience them. 


In the American Psychological 
Association's 2015 stress survey, 
on a scale of 1-10, people saw 

3.8 as a healthy level of stress, 
but ranked their own stress at 5.1. 
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ACQUIRING 
ESILIENCE 


BEND BUT DONT BREAK 


: 


Nobody likes feeling stressed, but some people are 
particularly skilled at coping with upsetting events and 
Carrying on. What is the secret to building resilience, 
and how can we develop it in ourselves? 


hat is resilience? The 
word comes from a Latin 
verb, resilire, meaning 


“to leap back”. A resilient person is 
not someone who never suffers, but 
one who can suffer and spring back 
again. It’s a quality that can help us 
to successfully endure stressful 
times: studies have confirmed that 
resilient individuals show a smaller 
increase of the “stress hormone” 
cortisol (see pp.20—21) when under 
pressure. We can all benefit from a 
more resilient attitude. 


A resilient personality? 

If some people cope with stress 
particularly well, does that mean 
they were simply lucky to have a 
resilient personality — and if we 
weren't born resilient, should 

we simply resign ourselves to 
unhappiness? In fact, the opposite 
is true. Resilience is nota 
personality trait, and no one is 
immune to the challenges of life. 

It is, rather, as a European team 

of psychologists put it in 2013, 

“a dynamic and adaptive process”. 
Essentially, we can learn to be 
resilient. How we choose to react to 
adversity can make a big difference. 


Resilience is not 
invulnerability to 
stress, but, rather, 
the ability to 
recover from 
negative events. 


Rachel Dias 
Brazilian psychologist 


a ee eee ee em 
@) THE POWER OF SELF-EFFICACY 


A major pillar of resiliency is what psychologists call “self-efficacy”: the 
belief that our actions have the power to affect our circumstances. There 
are four key ways we build self-efficacy, so be alert to opportunities that 
can increase your sense of confidence and control in the face of stress: 


Persevering through failures 
“I've survived worse than this, 
I'll manage.” 


g Finding good role models 
_ “Mum raised me all by herself. 
X People can be strong.” 


Social persuasion 
“My best friend says I’m 
resourceful. Maybe 
he’s right.” 


Unexpected tactics 

An influential set of studies in the 
1990s by American psychologist 
George Bonanno examined the 
coping methods of people who had 
endured significant stress and loss 


but maintained good mental health. 


Their resilience was admirable, but 
how they were able to maintain 
wellbeing was surprising. Bonanno 
described it as “coping ugly” — and 
yet it worked. Strategies included: 


g@ Exaggerating how well 
they had behaved under stress. 
It could seem vain, or even 
narcissistic, but it helped them 
to avoid self-blame. 


@ Refusing to entertain negative 
thoughts. Some people simply 
declared they could handle 
things — and this seemed to be 
a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

m@ Laughing it off. While some 
psychologists might have called 
this denial, and the jokes weren't 
always in good taste, humour 
could lessen the pain of a 
stressful event. 


As ugly coping demonstrates, when 
you're under stress, don't feel guilty 
about using unconventional means 
to cope. Build up your buffers (see 
right) and be confident. Use the 
tools that work for you. 


ACQUIRING RESILIENCE (49 


Q CREATING A BUFFER 


When we face the stressors that are 
an inevitable part of life, resilience 
can limit its impact. A 2015 
Brazilian study of people caring for 
family members with dementia — 
an unquestionably stressful role — 
identified a strong collection of 
traits, resources, and attitudes that 
built resilience and heightened the 
caregivers’ sense of wellbeing. 


STRESSFUL LIFE EVENTS 


BUILD UP YOUR 
RESOURCES 


> Good coping strategies 
(pp.26-29) 

> Focusing on the positive 
(pp.52—53, 180-181) 

> Self-efficacy (above left) 

> An internal locus of control 
that is, a “master of my own fate 
attitude (pp.46—47) 

>» Being fully engaged in daily 
activities (pp.174—175) 

>» Seeking and embracing a 
challenge (pp.16-17, 174-175) 

>» Strong social support 
(pp.176-179) 


” 


GAIN RESILIENCE 


and enjoy lower stress, 
more confidence, and 
better mental health. 
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THE BODY'S 


ALARM SYSTEM 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF STRESS 


Science has traditionally used the term “fight or flight” 
to describe the body’s reaction to stress, but recent 
research paints a more complicated picture. Being 


aware of this can help us manage stress more effectively. 


hat actually happens to 
us when we're stressed? 
The experience begins 


as a physical reaction, which can 
be extremely powerful. 


The stress chemicals 

Stress is a complex biological 
process that involves the entire 
body, led by two chemicals: the 
steroid hormone cortisol and the 
neurotransmitter noradrenaline — 


The changes in 
the body [make 
it] more efficient 
in the struggle. 
Walter Bradford Cannon 


American neurologist, on 
the fight-or-flight response 


one of the chemical messengers 
that sends signals through the 
nervous system. 


Noradrenaline is the “fight-or- 
flight” messenger that is 
responsible for our immediate 
reaction when we are faced with 
a threat. For example, if a barking 
dog suddenly and unexpectedly 
lunges towards you, you jump 
back and either you brace yourself 
to fight it off or you run away. 
Noradrenaline causes the 

body to: 

m@ Increase the heart rate. 

Elevate blood pressure. 

Boost energy. 

Heighten vigilance. 

Send more blood to the 
muscles, allowing the brain 
and body to react quickly 

in the face of a threat. 


Cortisol, the “stress hormone”, 

works more slowly (minutes) than 

noradrenaline (a fraction of a 

second). Cortisol: 

@ Stimulates glucose production, 
which gives you energy. 

m Enhances the brain’s ability 
to use glucose, allowing you to 
think more quickly. 

m Regulates other systems, such as 
appetite, sex drive, and digestion. 
In times of stress, cortisol directs 
the body’s resources away from 
these systems, so the body can 
focus on more immediate actions 
necessary for survival. 

Cortisol also helps us to recover 

from stress, restoring calm to the 

brain and to the rest of the body. 


Noradrenaline and cortisol are 
essential to our survival, playing 
key roles in our stress response — 
but if the amount of either one is 
too high for too long, that can 

lead to negative consequences. 
Moderating our stress by learning 
good coping strategies protects our 
mental and physical health. 


i 
Q TWIN sysTEMs 


Rather than having a single nervous system, there are two systems that 
complement one another: the sympathetic and the parasympathetic 
nervous systems. When we talk about the stress response, we're talking 
about the activation of the sympathetic nervous system. 


goa ESA E REE RNS EN OS St, 
( SYMPATHETIC 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 
The fight-or-flight neural __ 
pathways, quick to react 


Dilates pupils ; 
Dries mouth | 
Opens airways in lungs FA 


Quickens heart rate 
Inhibits digestive activity 
Contracts bladder 
Tenses muscles 


The sympathetic nervous system allows us to take immediate action in 
response to a threat. However, when it is time to rest, eat, and recover, 
activities that stimulate our parasympathetic nervous system — such as 
relaxation (see pp.150-151) and meditation (pp.132-135) — can help. 


THE STRESS CURVE 

Is stress good or bad for performance? 
In fact there's a “sweet spot”, which 
differs for each of us. In 1908, 
American psychologists Robert Yerkes 
and John Dodson created an inverted-U 
model for the ideal amount of pressure, 


flustered and unable to concentrate. 
In between these two extremes, we 
experience a state of flow - we're alert, 
focused, and ready to give our best. 


. Giving our peak 
» performance 


a model that’s still used today. They o | 

were describing the effect of the stress 

hormones secreted by the body's E | Bored __s \  Frazzled 

hypothalamic-pituitary-adrenal (HPA) . ‘ = 

axis. With too little pressure, we aren't et t Sens | 

engaged; with too much, we become OW 
Low Stress High 
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THE BODY'S ALARM SYSTEM S 
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ACTIVATING OUR 
ALARM SYSTEM 


In producing a stress response to a 
real or potential threat, the body 
assesses external circumstances 
and internal resources. 


The message passes straight to - 
apartofthe brain called 
_ the amygdala. Se 


Peha: 
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The amygdala immediately 
provokes a fear response. ‘ - 


Instantly, noradrenaline _ 
increases heart rate and blood 
pressure, so we canreact ¢ 
quickly and fight or flee. 


- Cortisol increases the blood sugar _ 
_ leveland diverts resourcesso. 
the body has theenergy it 
needs to respond to the threat. 


If the threat is not imminent, 

giving us time to think, the brain's 
hippocampus reminds us of past 
experiences that might reduce our 
fear, and the cerebral cortex allows 
us to take stock and plan a response. 


WHEN YOU CHOOSE TO VIEW 


STRESS AS HELPFUL 
YOU CREATE THE BIOLOGY 


OF COURAGE 
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IDENTIFY YOUR 
STRESSORS 


FINDING THE TROUBLE SPOTS 


Any experience, problem, or situation that makes us 
feel threatened or overwhelmed is a “stressor”. As a 
first step in making your life more manageable, see 
if you can get a good overview of your Own stressors. 


stressor is an event that 

disrupts our homeostasis. 

That’s the state where the 
body’s internal environment is in 
balance, and factors such as body 
température, blood sugar, blood 
pressure, and hormone levels are 
relatively stable. These can all be 
affected by both physical and 
psychological threats, and unless 
they retum to their usual level, the 
body will start to suffer ill effects. 


Real or perceived threats 
Any threat to our physical wellbeing 
is a stressor — a fall or a car accident 
will provoke some degree of stress. 
A stressor can also be something we 
merely perceive as dangerous. If you 
get a poor evaluation at work, you 
aren't in bodily danger, but you may 
worry about losing your job and 
being unable to pay your bills. Your 
body processes the experience as 
dangerous, and responds with 
symptoms such as elevated blood 
pressure, even though no direct 
physical confrontation took place. 
Stress can result from a wide 
range of experiences. Try the self- 
assessment on the facing page and 
see how many questions you tick: 
every individual has their own 
stressors, but this list covers the 
experiences that are stressful for 
almost anyone. While few of us could 
experience such problems and not 
feel some degree of stress, exactly 
how much you suffer can be, at least 
partly, in your hands. This book 
discusses a wide variety of 
techniques you can use, both to 
reduce the number of stressors in 
your life and to cope better with the 
ones you Can't eliminate completely. 


RELATIONSHIP 
STRESSORS 


@ Have you recently separated 
or divorced? 


@ Are you having marital 
problems? 


@ Have you recently been 
widowed? 


@ Have you recently lost a close 
relative or friend? 


m@ Are you single? 


Are you having problems in 
your sex life? 


Are you planning a wedding? » 
Are you pregnant? 


Have you recently had a baby? 


If you have recently had a baby, 
did you have a difficult birth? 


m@ Has your son or daughter 
recently left home? 


m Has your partner recently 
changed their job or retired? 


@ Are you caring for someone who 
is disabled or in poor health? 


gm Are you having trouble with 
your in-laws? 


m Are you seeing more or less of 
your family than usual? 


m Has your social life 
changed recently, 
becoming more 

demanding 

or emptier? 


PERSONAL 
STRESSORS 


@ Are you in poor 
health or 
injured? 


m@ Have you, in 
the past, been 
in combat or 
done other dangerous or 
frightening work? 


m@ Have you experienced a 
traumatic event, such as an 
accident or mugging? 


@ Are you trying to break a habit, 
such as smoking or junk food? 


@ Have you recently achieved 
anything major that you now 
have to measure up to? 


m@ Are you just starting or finishing 
an educational stage? 


m Are you moving house? 


m Do you live somewhere 
unpleasantly noisy? 


m Are you having trouble sleeping? 
m Are you in trouble with the law? 


@ Do you face discrimination, 
based on your race, your 
sexuality, or any other reason? 


m Is someone bullying you or 
abusing you? 


@ Do you have problems with 
substance abuse, such as 
alcohol, medications, or caffeine? 


m Are you lonely? 


IDENTIFY YOUR STRESSORS eS 


JOB AND MONEY 
STRESSORS 


m Are you unemployed? 


m@ Have you recently been 
promoted or demoted? 


@ Are you having problems 
with your boss? 


@ Do you have more work than 
you feel you can manage? 


@ Does your work involve long 
hours, presentations, physical 
dangers, or a hostile environment? 


m Are you changing your line 
of work? 


m@ Do you have a tough commute? 


m@ Have you taken on a mortgage 
or other loan? 


Are you struggling to pay bills? 


Have your financial 
circumstances recently 
undergone any drastic changes? 


m Are you approaching 
retirement, or have you 
recently retired? 


Q THE TOP FIVE 


The Holmes-Rahe Stress Inventory, a 
questionnaire the medical community 
considers an authoritative measure 

of stress, lists the top five stressors 

in life as: 1 the death of a spouse; 

2 divorce; 3 separating from a spouse; 
4 imprisonment; 5 the death of a 
close relative. 
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oping is a broad concept, 
covering all the thoughts 


and actions we use to make 
a threatening situation more 
manageable. Psychology sorts 
coping methods into two basic 
types — “problem-focused” and 
“emotion-focused”. Which of these 
responses is best for you can depend 
a great deal on your circumstances. 


G ETT N G S0 M E (0 NTRO L Problem-focused coping 


Where we have the power to 
change things, problem-focused 
coping is generally the better 
tactic. Methods include: 

m Improving time management, 
allowing us time to make 
necessary changes. 

@ Analyzing the situation and 
what we can or cannot take on. 

@ Working extra hours to get 
through a crisis. (This is only a 
solution to a short-term problem; 
if long hours become routine, the 
problem is the routine itself.) 

@ Talking to someone who can 
help change the situation. 


If you can change the situation, the 
stressor may go away, or at least 
become less burdensome. 


Make the best use 
of what is in 
your power, 

and take the rest 
as it happens. 


We all have our own ways of dealing with stress, 
but some methods are more productive than others. 
A clear understanding of the pros and cons can help 
you choose the right strategy. 


Epictetus 
Stoic philosopher 
55-135 cE 


a 
HOW TO MAKE THE RIGHT CHOICE 

Problem-focused coping is excellent if we can manage it, but there are 
situations in which emotion-focused coping is the only option. Base your 
choice of coping style on how much control you have over a situation. 


Ways of coping 


A situation you 
can change 


(@) Helps reduce stressors 


A situation outside 
your control 


Liable to increase 
your frustration 


Emotion-focused coping 
Emotion-focused tactics involve 
trying to control your response to a 
stressor. This is sensible if you have 
no control over your circumstances; 
if you cannot change a situation, 
changing your reaction can limit its 
negative impact. That said, some 
emotion-focused methods can lead 
to more problems: 

* Alcohol or drugs. These may 
offer a brief respite from stress, 
but can lead to health problems, 
and sometimes dependency. 

* Comfort eating. Junk food or 
too much food is unhealthy, as 
is weight gain, which can also 
hurt our self-esteem. 

* Brooding. Dwelling on a bad 
situation tends to make it feel 
even worse. 

* Fantasizing. Indulging in 
wishful thinking can make reality 
feel less satisfying. 


* Avoidance. If we deny there's a 
problem, we don’t fix it. 

%* Blame. Self-blame increases our 
risk of depression, while blaming 
others can alienate people. 


More effective emotion-focused 

methods include: 

v Getting social support. 
Studies confirm that the comfort 
of friends and family lowers our 
stress levels (pp.176—179). 

Vv Meditation and/or prayer. 
For people comfortable with 
these methods, they can be an 
effective way of improving our 
emotional stability (pp.132-135). 

v Writing — for instance, keeping 
a gratitude diary can help to 
improve our moods (pp.40-41 
and 108-109). 

v Seeking out a therapist. The 
right treatment can be extremely 
helpful (pp.208—209). 
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@) cure or ENDURE? 


Does your situation call for problem- 
focused or emotion-focused coping? 
To help you decide, ask yourself 
some simple questions: 


CAN I 
CHANGE THIS 
SITUATION? 


Yes 


Is this 
a good time 
to make the 
change? 


Yes 


Use 
~ problem- 
_. focused 
_. coping ._ 


Psychologists agree there are 
situations where emotion-focused 
coping may be the right choice in 
the short-term, provided we choose 
a strategy that actively addresses 
our feelings rather than trying to 
avoid them. 

Which method you choose is 
likely to vary from stressor to 
stressor, SO use your best judgment 
and pick a coping strategy that 
fits your needs. 


»| 
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[Coping consists 
of] efforts to 
prevent or 

diminish threat, 

harm, and loss 
or to reduce 
associated 
distress. 


Charles S. Carver and 
Jennifer Connor-Smith 
American psychologists 


The power of re-framing 

One of the most constructive 
coping mechanisms is a technique 
known as “cognitive re-framing”. 
Since stress is the feeling that we 
are unable to cope with a challenge, 
one way to reduce the stress is to 
consider how our thinking can 
cause us to believe we can’t cope. 


Half full or half empty? 
Cognitive Behavioural Therapy 
(see pp.52-53), is based on the 
principle of re-framing. CBT isa 
well-researched, effective approach 
for managing both short-term and 
chronic stress. It helps you to be 
aware of how you talk to yourself 
about stressful situations. If you 
tend to interpret events negatively 
— viewing the glass as half empty 
rather than half full — see whether 
trying a different perspective gives 
you more confidence. 

A 2014 American study asked 
volunteers to sing karaoke in front 
of the experimenters. Those who 
were asked to say “I am excited” 


© PROCESSING LIFE’S DEMANDS 


American psychologists Richard Lazarus and Susan Folkman see stress 
as a combination of our external circumstances and how we react to them. 
Lazarus defines our reaction as “cognitive appraisal” — how we present 

the situation to ourselves — and notes that we go through primary and 
secondary appraisal stages. If you're under pressure, be aware that your 
secondary appraisal is as important as your first in managing your stress. 


SITUATION OR EVENT 


Primary 
appraisal 
“Could this 
threaten 
me?” 


Secondary 
appraisal 
“Can I handle 
ieee 


before they sang made fewer 
mistakes and reported feeling 
greater confidence in their abilities, 
than those who had been asked to 
say “I am nervous”. By re-framing 
the situation and their reaction to 
it, the "excited" singers were able 
to turn their stress into a sense of 
energy that helped both their 


objective performance and their 
subjective feelings. 

Sometimes we need to tackle 
stress with problem-solving, 
and sometimes with emotion 
management. Hither way, try to 
re-frame the situation to yourself 
more positively: it is likely to give 
you a better outcome. 
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® THE SCALE OF MATURITY 


Psychodynamic theory focuses on a person’s thought 
processes as opposed to actions, and argues that in 
the face of stress, we employ defence mechanisms — 
some of which are more mature and thus more useful 
than others. More primitive (childish) responses tend 
to be emotion-focused, while the most mature include 


both problem-solving and more positive emotion- 
focused solutions. Under extreme stress, we are 
more likely to revert to immature coping strategies. 
If you're feeling extremely stressed, stop and ask 
yourself: if you're using any of these more primitive 
tactics, could a more mature approach help? 


PRIMITIVE 


Acting out. Tantrums, self- 
harm, and other dangerous 
behaviour: “How dare that driver 
overtake me!” (Accelerates) 


Compartmentalization. 
Acting as if one part of your life 
has no connection to another: “I 
don't feel guilty for the unethical 
things my boss makes me do — 
that’s work, that’s not me.” 


Denial. Refusing to accept 
reality: “That breast lump is 
probabaly nothing.” 


Dissociation. Checking out 
mentally so as to numb yourself 
from noticing or feeling 
anything: “J can’t think about 
this right now, I'll just watch TV.” 


Projection. Attributing your 
own thoughts and impulses to 
someone else: “That guy I don't 
like clearly thinks I’m an idiot.” 


Reaction formation. Changing 
an undesired thought into its 
opposite: “I don’t trust Martha? 
Of course I do.” 


Displacement. Taking anger 
out on someone who isn't the 
cause of the problem: “/’ve got 
enough to deal with without you 
messing up as well!” 


Intellectualization. Focusing 
on thoughts to avoid feelings: 
“No point in me crying about 
Mum's stroke — I'm going to 
research it instead.” 


Rationalization. Coming 

up with an explanation for an 
unwanted reality: “Nina says 
she's thinking of leaving me, but 
she doesn't really mean it — she's 
just testing my commitment.” 


Repression. Squashing down 
unacceptable thoughts: “Nice 
people don't get angry.” 


Undoing. Compensating for a 
regretted action by going to the 
other extreme — for instance, 
lavishly praising someone you 
accidentally insulted: “Oh dear, 
Frank is offended. I'll tell everyone 
how smart and talented he is.” 


m Assertiveness. Respectful, 
clear, and firm communication of 
your needs: “Darling, if I'm going 
to collect the kids from their 
swimming club after school 
today, I need you to get 

dinner ready.” 


Compensation. Counter- 
balancing perceived weaknesses 
in one area with strengths in 
another: “Yes, my boss is always 
picking on me, but I'm lucky to 
have good workmates.” 


Sublimation. Channelling 
unacceptable impulses into more 
acceptable ones, such as joking, 
distraction, or altruism: “J’m so 
frustrated with my sister right 
now, but I'll feel better about 


myself if I offer @ 


to help.” 


FP 
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STRESSED 


BY NATURE? 


PERSONALITY AND PRESSURE 


Our personalities affect every aspect of stress, from 
what sort of situations we get into, to how we respond 
and cope. A classic psychological model can help us 
assess how vulnerable we are. 


n 1981, after decades of testing 
[: refinement, the “Five 
Factor Model” was finally 
designated the “Big Five” by 
American researcher Lewis 
Goldberg. The Big Five is one of 
the most authoritative and widely 
accepted means of measuring 
personality. The Big Five traits 
are extroversion/introversion, 
agreeableness, conscientiousness, 
openness, and neuroticism. 


Openness 
Conscientiousness 
Extroversion 
Agreeableness 
Neuroticism 


A “Big Five” acronym 


Neuroticism 
The term “neuroticism” sounds 
harsh, but it simply implies that 
someone is more vulnerable to 
stress and finds it more difficult 
to shrug off negative feelings 
and experiences. 

If your neuroticism is relatively 
high, it’s all the more important 
to practise ongoing, effective self- 
care. Neuroticism can be managed 
or reduced if you work on your 
coping skills (see pp.26-29), and 
so with good stress management, 
having a “neurotic” personality trait 
does not mean you cannot have a 
happy life. 


Other traits 

Even people with low neuroticism 
are prone to stress in certain 
situations. To help maintain your 
wellbeing, consider these points: 


@ Arrange your social diary 
to suit you. Extroverts become 
stressed when lonely; introverts 
when socially overloaded. 

@ Choose the right friends. 
Agreeable people — who prefer to 
cooperate, not confront — are more 
troubled by conflict than less 
agreeable types, who may feel 
stressed if they're expected to 
defer to social expectations. 

@ Plan your work realistically. 
Conscientious people are more 
likely to take on heavy loads and 
become stressed, while the less 
conscientious can find themselves 
in stressful situations if they 
neglect essential responsibilities. 

m@ Know your comfort zone. 
People open to new experiences 
can become stressed if feeling 
bored or confined. Less open 
people are stressed by change 
and having to think in new ways. 


Be aware of your own needs and 
remember that there is no “right” 
personality, just individuals who find 
their own effective means of coping. 


DS EE, EES 
@) TEST YOURSELF 


Where do you fit within the Big Five model? If you 
agree with most of one section, you score highly on 
that trait. As different traits mean different comfort 
zones, the results can be a guide to which ways of 
living will be least stressful for your personality. 
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1=Extroversion: you are outgoing rather than introverted. 
2=Agreeableness: you cooperate rather than challenge. 


3=Conscientiousness: you're more dutiful than impulsive. 


4=Openness: you enjoy new experiences and ideas 
rather than preferring the familiar. 
5=Neuroticism: you are particularly vulnerable to stress. 
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‘@) THE BIG FIVE SCALE 


Each of the Big Five traits is a sliding scale — you can 
place anywhere from an extreme end to right in the 
middle. Using the test (left), see where you place on your 
trait; it can help you to understand why some people 
and situations are easier to deal with than others. 


LOW Al 


Private, drawing energy 
from time alone. Stressed 
by overstimulation. 


HIGH 


Outgoing, drawing energy 
from contact with others. 
Stressed by isolation. 


Mistrustful, antagonistic, 
competitive. Stressed by 
frustration and “losing”. 


Warm, generous, 
compliant. Stressed by 
disapproval and antagonism. 


Sra ces 


Cons Cc: le n t1o1 5 


Industrious, dependable, 
rule-bound. Stressed by 
unclear expectations. 


Careless, irreverent, 
changeable. Stressed 
by rigid expectations. 


Curious, original, 
perceptive. Stressed 
by dullness. 


Conservative, cautious, 
safety-oriented. Stressed 
by the unfamiliar. 


Sensitive, reactive, 
vulnerable. 
Easily stressed. 


Stable, confident, frank. 
Slow to become stressed 
(but still capable of it). 
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TAKING IT 
LIKE A MAN: 


MEN, WOMEN, AND STRESS 


While every individual is unique, the evidence 
suggests that there do seem to be typically “male” 
and “female” ways of handling pressure. Sometimes 
both men and women can learn from each other. 


t may be a stereotype that men 

are competitive and women 

nurturing, but as far as stress 
goes, research appears to bear the 
stereotype out. 

In’2000, the journal Psychological 
Review published an influential 
American study reporting that men 
may respond to stress by going into 
“fight or flight” mode, either 
seeking to escape the situation 
or becoming aggressive. Women, 
however, are more likely to respond 
with “tend and befriend” — that is, 
reaching out to other people to 
foster supportive relationships. 

A 2014 study at the University of 
Vienna tested this gender gap and 
found that the results echoed. The 
researchers predicted that people 
would become more egocentric 
under stress — that is, less able to see 
past their own feelings and consider 
other people's. They were right 
about men, but not about women: 
under strain, women grew better at 
“reading” other people’s emotions. 


Q ALL IN THE BRAIN 


A 2013 American study scanned male 
and female brains to see if they were 
wired differently. The results: male 
brains showed more connections 
between perception and action, 

while female brains showed more 
connections between analytic and 
intuitive processing modes. Under 
stress, male brains are generally more 
inclined to look for active solutions, 
while female brains tend to scan 

the social environment and try to 
understand everyone's motivations. 


Is our biology our destiny? 
At a biological level, men and 
women experience stress in the 
same way and produce similar 
levels of the stress hormone 
cortisol. However, the evidence 
suggests that men and women 
choose different coping methods 
in response to the same basic 
feeling of stress. 

Exactly why is not clear. Part 
of the reason may be hormonal: 
women in the 2014 study were 
found to have higher oxytocin levels 
than men: oxytocin is the “cuddle 
hormone”, most associated with 
social bonding. It’s also possible 
that “tend and befriend” is learned 
behaviour: as‘the research 
speculates, women “may have 
internalized the experience that 
they receive more external support 
when they are able to interact 
better with others”, whereas men 
have found this useful lesson more 
difficult to learn. 

Whether the explanation is 
“nature” or “nurture”, men and 
women do exhibit different 
behaviours in response to stress. 


The lessons of gender 
Whatever your gender, there are 
some useful lessons in these 
findings. As the researchers 
observed, being able to “tend and 
befriend” under stress is a valuable 
skill: most of the stresses of 
contemporary life are slow-burn 
and rather complicated. “Fight or 
flight” is useful if we're hunting or 
chasing off a rival, but in modern 
life, social support is more likely 
to help us with our problems 

(see pp.176-179). 


ED SS Og 
WHO'S MORE STRESSED? 


According to a 2015 stress survey 
by the American Psychological 
Association, there’s a gender gap 
in how men and women view their 
stress levels: 


Average reported stress levels 
on a scale of 1-10: 


Percentage of Americans likely 
to report high stress levels: 


If you're male, it may be useful 

to remind yourself that reaching 
out to others may be the most 
helpful choice you can make under 
pressure. Women, on the other 
hand, may sometimes “tend and 
befriend” too much for their own 
good. As Carl Pickhardt, spokesman 
of the American Psychological 
Association, remarks, “Self-sacrifice 
in relationships is how many 
women enter stress” — sometimes 

a little more self-interest might help 
you to protect your own needs. 

A balance between “male” and 
“female” means of coping is 
probably best for everyone. 
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HOW DOES STRESS 
COME OUT? 


A 2010 survey by the American 
Psychological Association found a 
variety of symptoms of stress that 
affect us to different degrees — 

if you experience some of these, 
don't judge yourself too harshly. 


WW Male BB Female 


Irritability or anger 
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Lacking interest or motivation 
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Feeling depressed or sad 


Feeling like crying 
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Is your best never good enough? The demanding 
standards of perfectionism can drain the joy out of 
your life and keep your stress levels high. Is it time 


to give yourself a break? 


erfectionism might sound 
like a good trait — after all, 
people who care about high 


standards in any walk of life are likely 
to be achievers. However, holding 
ourselves to excessive standards 
can become highly stressful. 


The perfectionism debate 

Is perfectionism always bad for us, 
or only in certain cases? A 2003 
study by American psychologist 
Kenneth Rice made a distinction 
between “adaptive” and 
“maladaptive” perfectionism in 
people with high standards. An 
adaptive trait helps us fit into our 
environment in a positive way — in 
this case, having high standards but 
also being able to cope when we fall 
short. Maladaptive traits cause 
problems, such as being highly 
distressed by a perceived failure. 


Canadian psychologist Paul Hewitt 
doesn’t think perfectionism is in any 
way adaptive, pointing out that it 


increases our risk of mental illnesses, 


including anorexia and depression, 
and can heighten our risk of suicide. 
Meanwhile, a 2003 British study 
found that the people most at risk 
of hopelessness and distress were 
those who combined perfectionism 


Understanding 
the difference 
between healthy 
striving and 
perfectionism 
1S Critical. 
Brené Brown 


American therapist 
and researcher 


PERFECT 
, IMPERFECT 


THE RELIEF OF REALISTIC STANDARDS 


with “avoidance coping” — that is, 
dealing with problems by ignoring 
rather than confronting them. 
The combination of impossible 
standards and avoidant behaviour 
caused stress and depression. 
Psychologists’ opinions differ as to 
whether perfectionism can ever be 
a positive attribute. Taken together, 
the evidence suggests perfectionism 
has a tendency to make it harder 
to cope with the stresses of life. 


What can I do? 

When others are pressuring us to 
be perfect, our best protection is 
to create appropriate boundaries 
and to be assertive (see pp.92—95). 
If the perfectionism is coming 
from within, take some tips from 
Jeff Szymanski of America’s 
International OCD (Obsessive 
Compulsive Disorder) Foundation: 


@ Prioritize based on your values. 
Trying to do everything perfectly 
is hugely stressful. Save your high 
standards for the things that 
matter to you most. 
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i STRESS-SAVING CUE CARDS 


The Anxiety Disorders Association of British Columbia recommends that we 
write some positive, realistic statements on cue cards, and carry them with 
us to serve as a reality check when perfectionism is making us too stressed. 


m Get comfortable with the idea 
of experimenting. Taking risks 
and making mistakes needn't be 
a disaster and can be a positive 
learning experience. 

m Be process-smart. The majority 
of the payoff for your efforts tends 
to happen fairly early in the 
process; after that, the benefit- 
to-effort ratio starts to decline — 
and at some point it stops being 
worthwhile. 

m@ Reward yourself for imperfect 
achievements. For instance, it 
may be better to meet a deadline 
with a slightly less-than-perfect 
product than spend so long 
getting it right that you don't 
deliver at all. 

@ Find role models. Who do you 
know who has similar goals, but 
seems to struggle less? When 
facing a challenge, ask yourself — 
or them — how they’d tackle it. 


We all have to learn to tolerate a 
level of imperfection. Your life can 
be far less stressful if you can allow 
yourself to be human and fallible. 


@) HOW PERFECTIONIST ARE YOU? 


Perfectionism has more than one face. 
See which of these statements you agree with: 


A Ireally want the people I care 
about to succeed. 

B The more 1 succeed, the more 
people around me expect. 


C Ican’t relax until I've got 
something perfect. 


> 


I can’t be bothered with people 
who won't do their best. 


wo 


It’s difficult to measure up to 
people’s expectations of me. 


It makes me uncomfortable 


Q 


when I find I’ve made a mistake. 


> 


I don't tolerate people who let 
me down. 


oo 


People don't say it, but my 
mistakes really upset them. 


Q 


I must always work to my 
full potential. 


“A” statements indicate “other- 

oriented” perfectionism: you expect 

perfection in others. 

¥Y You can make your social 
relationships less stressful by 
developing your forgiveness 
skills (pp.106-107). 


“B” statements indicate 

“socially prescribed” perfectionism: 

other people expect perfection 

from you. 

¥ You can draw some healthier 
boundaries by improving your 
assertiveness skills (pp.92—95). 


“C” statements indicate ‘“self- 

oriented” perfectionism: you set 

yourself perfect standards. 

V You can de-stress by being 
more tolerant of yourself — 
nobody is perfect. 


OUR IMPERFECTIONS 


ARE WHAT MAKE US 
CARD-CARRYING MEMBERS 


OF THE HUMAN RACE 


KRISTIN NEFF, PSYCHOLOGIST AND COMPASSION EXPERT 
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SELF- 
COMPAS 


BECOMING YOUR OWN CO 


sometimes we re our own worst enemies: it’s difficult 
not to feel stressed if we berate ourselves for every 
mistake or failing. A series of exercises to help you 
treat yourself compassionately may be the answer. 


hen you feel stressed, 

you need comfort, and 

the first person who 
can comfort you is yourself. A 2005 
British study found that self- 
compassion — having the same 
forgiving attitude towards ourselves 
that a kind person would show to 
others — deactivates the body's 
alarm system. Giving yourself some 
compassion is key to de-stressing. 


Three routes 

American psychologist Kristin Neff 
identifies three components we can 
use to keep our stress levels down: 


Self-kindness. We value 

showing kindness to others, but 
often say things to ourselves that 
we'd never say to anyone else, like 
“You idiot!” If we treat ourselves with 
the compassion we extend to others, 
we're likely to feel much better. 


Common humanity. Everyone 

faces challenges in life. Rather 
than feeling isolated by our errors 
and problems, see them as a sign 
that we share a great deal with other 
people — an insight that can comfort 
by making us feel more connected. 


Mindfulness. We don’t always 

recognize how hard we're being 
on ourselves; some of us even find 
it hard to notice how upset we’re 
feeling. Take a moment to 
acknowledge feelings with the 
respect they deserve. 


Gentleness and awareness of our 
own feelings can help us feel better 
able to cope — and that feeling is 
the foundation of managing stress. 


Compassion-focused therapy 
Developed by British psychologist 
Paul Gilbert and influenced by 
Buddhism, compassion-focused 
therapy posits that some people 
find it particularly difficult to 
manage their stress levels because 
they have an over-active threat- 
detection system — they identify 
stressors more quickly than the 
average person. A 2009 paper by 
Gilbert recommends the following 
methods to become more relaxed: 


m= Compassionate attention. 
Focus on memories of giving or 
receiving kindness, or times when 
your positive qualities shone. 
Direct your attention to thoughts 
that make you feel warm and safe. 

m= Compassionate reasoning. 
Avoid dwelling on feelings of 
shame and self-criticism: 
instead, use logic to find more 
compassionate interpretations 
of your situation and actions 
(see pp.52-53). 


Compassionate behaviour. 
When you have to do something 
stressful, give yourself plenty 

of private encouragement. In 
particular, focus on the process 
rather than the task — that is, 
appreciate the efforts you make, 
no matter what the result. 
Compassionate imagery. 
Picture a compassionate figure 
that gives you the support you 
need, be it human, animal, 

or divine — whichever feels 
meaningful to you. 
Compassionate feeling. Work 
on cultivating compassionate 


emotions, for yourself and others. 


Compassionate sensation. 
Become more aware of how your 
body feels when you're feeling 


compassion. For instance, do your 


shoulders drop? Do your facial 


muscles relax? By recognizing the 


physical experience, you'll be 
better able to understand your 
emotions, which makes it easier 
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@) PICTURE THIS... 


A 2008 British study found that 
a simple visualization exercise 
helped reduce stress. If you're 
feeling tense, try this: 


Picture a figure that 

represents ideal compassion, 
be it human or non-human (see 
“Compassionate imagery”, left). 


As the researchers put it, 

“Allow yourself to feel the 
loving-kindness that is there 
for you”. 


Subjects reported feeling safer 
afterwards, and their levels of the 
stress hormone cortisol dropped 
significantly. When we're feeling 
stressed, the more kindness we can 
show ourselves, the easier it is to 
manage feelings and face life's 
challenges with confidence. 


to develop your compassion skills. i 


~ SELF-COMPASSION EXERCISE 


American psychologist Kristin Neff recommends the following 
“self-compassion break” when you find yourself stressed: 


Remind yourself 
of common humanity. 
Tell yourself, “Suffering is 
part of life” or “Everyone 
feels this way sometimes”. 
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WRITING 


IT OUT 


KEEPING A STRESS DIARY 


You may not be Shakespeare, but with a pen in your 
hand you can become your own best listener. Writing 
can be an excellent tool for coping with stress, helping 
you to understand and manage your own feelings. 


herapeutic writing helps to 
calm both the body and the 
mind. Pen and paper might 


turn out to be your most useful tools 
during stressful times. 


Good for our health 

Extensive research published in 
1998 by American psychologist 
Joshua Smyth confirmed that 
writing boosts the immune systems 
of patients with distressing medical 
conditions such as arthritis and 
asthma. A 2004 study in New 
Zealand found similar benefits for 
patients suffering from HIV/AIDS. 
Writing about their emotions made 
the patients feel better. 

However, as Smyth noted, it’s not 
enough just to vent your feelings, 
which can make us feel more 
negative (see pp.180-181). Writing 
is most useful when it helps us gain 


insight about what causes us stress 
and how we react to that stress. 


The importance of meaning 
It’s useful to begin with a clear idea 
of how you want your writing to 
help you. A 2002 study by American 
researcher Susan Lutgendorf found 


By writing, you 
put some 
structure and 
organization to 
those anxious 
feelings. It helps 
you to get 
past them. 


James Pennebaker 
University of Texas at Austin 


that volunteers who kept a diary to 
help them find meaning in their 
health problems experienced 
improved health, while those who 
simply wrote about their negative 
feelings felt worse — not just worse 
than the meaning-oriented writers, 
but worse than the control group 
as well. As Lutgendorf observed, 
“You need focused thought as well 
as emotions.” 

Simply grumbling, whether 
verbally or in writing, may make 
you feel more stressed. It’s best if 
you use your diary to reflect on: 

@ How you feel you're coping 
with your stress. 

m Whether you might try other 
coping methods. 

m What you are learning from 

the experience. 

m What currently gives you a sense 
of meaning in your life — or, if 
nothing does, what would. 


If you can use writing to find 
meaning in your situation (see 
pp.44-45), you may start to feel 
better emotionally and physically. 


A DAILY STRESS DIARY 

Feeling stressed, but not sure why? A daily diary can help to pinpoint 
your stressors and track your reactions. This can show you whether your 
response to a stressor actually helps to improve a problem or makes it 
worse. Try keeping a log with two sections, hourly and daily. Draw a grid 
with headings and questions for the day ahead, so it’s easy to fill in even 
when you're busy. 


The hourly section 
Draw up a grid for the whole day, write in it once an hour, and keep it brief. 
Time 


10am 11am 


Arranging boss's files | Gone on an errand 


2/10 6/10 


_ 8/10 8/10 
Relaxed - good to be 


‘Restless, fidgety out in the daylight 


7/10 2/10 


The daily section, when a stressful event happens 
Find a quiet moment to add this section and answer these questions: 


Saturday, 3pm at home = 
Neighbour playing loud music again 


Banged on the wall 


Problem-focused, but it didn’t solve much 


Feeling like | can’t get privacy in 
my own home 


He turned the music down, but only a bit 
and I'm still angry 


Ask him to listen to his music from our side of 
the wall, so he realizes how loud it is for us 
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THE PENNEBAKER 
PARADIGM 


In the 1980s, American social 
psychologist James Pennebaker 
created a technique for what he 
called “expressive writing” — a way 
of becoming your own therapist 
when you're dealing witha 
specific, identifiable stressor. 

He offers some simple guidelines: 


For at least four consecutive 
days, write for at least 20 
minutes solidly. 


Choose a topic that is personal 

and important — for instance, the 
stress you're experiencing about a 
family crisis. 


Write continuously. Spelling 

mistakes, punctuation, ink blots, 
bad handwriting — these things 
don't matter. Just keep your pen on 
the page and your hand moving. 


Write for your eyes only. 

When you're finished, you 
might even destroy the pages. 
This is writing for the experience, 
not for an audience. 


Don’t push yourself over 

the edge. If you come to a point 
where you feel that writing about a 
certain subject will make you too 
upset, then stop. 


Expect to feel a little sad 

or tired after you finish writing. 
The feeling should pass in an 
hour or two. 
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AMI 
WORTH IT? 


STRESS AND SELF-ESTEEM 


i 
| 
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It can be hard to feel good about yourself when you're 
overwhelmed. Sometimes a healthy self-esteem is 
helpful: believing you deserve to feel better is a 
powerful motivator for improving stress management. 


eeling that you're unable 
to cope with everything 
that life throws at you can 


erode your sense of ability and 
worth. If your self-image isn’t 
healthy to begin with, you might 
question whether you even deserve 
to overcome your stress and feel 
better. We all strive to feel calm 

and self-assured, so let’s consider 
the techniques that can bolster 
your self-esteem. 


Avoid comparisons 
A key element of secure self-esteem 
is liking yourself as yourself. 
Comparing yourself with others 
often increases stress levels: there 
will always be somebody who can 
do something we can't, or who has 
something we don't — even if we 
have plenty of achievements. 
Psychologists contrast “secure” 
high self-esteem with “fragile” high 
self-esteem. Secure high self-esteem 
is the sense that we are basically 
likeable and worthwhile. If we 
have fragile high self-esteem, we 
define ourselves by our successes 
and ignore our failures — but by 
doing this, we don’t learn from our 


High self-esteem 
individuals are 
people who like, 
value, and accept 
themselves, 
imperfections 
and all. 


Michael Kernis 
American psychologist 
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Q) THE SELF-ESTEEM SPECTRUM 


Isn't it good to be modest? Perhaps, but too little self- 
esteem is unhealthy. Chronic stress can make us feel 
bad about ourselves, which can lead us to neglect our 
self-care, feel worse, and think we don’t deserve better. 
Recognizing this pattern can start us on the road to an 
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improved sense of worth. It’s helpful to think of self- 
esteem as a spectrum, and aim for the moderately high 
end rather than the extremes. See where you place on the 
spectrum below, and whether you'd benefit from a more 
secure sense of mastery (see “Build yourself up”, below). 


= 


mistakes. We then become easily 
agitated by any suggestion that our 
self-image might be questionable. 
When building your self-esteem, 
appreciate your accomplishments 
but focus most on those that are 
meaningful to you, whether or not 
they're impressive to others. This 
approach engenders self-esteem 
and greater emotional stability. 


Build yourself up 

A 2011 Swiss study found that a key 
factor is a sense of mastery — feeling 
competent and able to manage your 
life. American psychologist Guy 
Winch advises some practical steps 
to increase this sense: 


Forget generic affirmations. 

If you don't truly believe it, saying 
“I’m a great person” will only make 
you feel worse by reminding you 
that you don't actually feel that way. 


Identify your authentic 

strengths. Being good at 
anything, however small, is a solid 
reason to feel confident. 


Engage your abilities. If you 
can do something well, do it 
more: you are demonstrating your 

competence to yourself. 


Accept compliments. If you 

are uncomfortable with praise, 
simply say “thank you” and allow 
yourself to hear good things. 


Affirm yourself — it’s healthy, 
not vain, to be pleased by doing 
something well. 


Rather than comparing yourself to 
others, work on appreciating your 
best attributes. With time, this will 
heighten your self-esteem and 
improve how you manage stress. 


DESERVINGA 
NICE SPACE 


A run-down and dirty home is 
dispiriting: when you look around 
your personal space, you're getting 
the message that you aren’t worth 
much, further eroding your self- 
esteem and your ability to cope 
with stress. British psychiatrist 
Neel Burton advises creating a 
setting that feels comfortable (see 
pp.166-167). By displaying photos, 
souvenirs, and reminders of special 
times and people, you will see 
evidence of your own value. 
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~ FINDING 
MEANING 


MAKING STRESS WORTHWHILE 


Do we need to be stress-free in order to be happy? Far 
from it: a healthy level of stress helps us to develop 
emotionally and attain our goals. The challenge is to 
identify what makes that stress feel worthwhile. 


tress can make us unhappy — 

but happiness isn’t the only 

measure of wellbeing. It’s 
also important to have a sense of 
meaning in our lives. 


Three routes to happiness 
American psychologist Martin 
Seligman is a pioneer of the positive 
psychology movement, which 
focuses on studying how and why 
people thrive. He argues that itis a 


He who has a 
““why”’ to live for 
can bear almost 
any “how”. 
Viktor Frankl 
Austrian psychiatrist, 


quoting German philosopher 
Friedrich Nietzsche 


mistake to assume we should 
measure our lives purely on whether 
they're pleasant. Instead, Seligman 
describes three routes to happiness: 


m The Pleasant Life (also known 
as the “hedonic” life): having 
many pleasures and the skills 
to make the best use of them. 

m The Good Life: knowing your 
strengths and building your 
work, family life, leisure, and 
friendships around being able to 
use those strengths to be more 
fully engaged (see pp.174-175). 

m@ The Meaningful Life: using 
your strengths in the service of 
something bigger than yourself — 
a cause you truly believe in. 


A 2008 Australian study surveyed 
more than 12,000 adults and found 
that all three types of happiness 


predicted wellbeing, but that 
engagement (or “Good Life” 
experiences) and meaning were 
more powerful predictors than 
hedonism. Pleasurable experiences 
aren't antithetical to our wellbeing, 
but meaning is more fundamental 
to it— and while stress certainly 
isn't pleasurable, it is compatible 
with living a meaningful life. 


How to create meaning? 
Viktor Frankl was an Austrian 
psychiatrist who survived the 
Holocaust. He spent his career 
studying the psychology of 
meaning — and suggested that 
we can discern meaning through 
three separate paths: 


Meaning through creative 
values. Making or accomplishing 
something we feel is worthwhile. 


Meaning through 

experiential values. Frankl 
gives the example of a mountain- 
climber who is uplifted at the sight 
of an alpine sunset. 
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Q THE FULL LIFE 


Stress undermines positive emotions — but meaning can be another way 
to feel your life is positive. Positive psychology identifies five elements 


WELLSPRINGS 
OF MEANING 


According to a 2016 American 
paper by researchers Login George 


to a well-rounded existence, summed up in the acronym PERMA: 


and Crystal Park, a meaningful life 
has three central features: 


AD) 


Purpose. Having 

valued life goals that 
motivate your actions 
and guide your choices. 


Comprehension. 

Being able to 
understand your life 
experiences and see 
them as part of a 
coherent whole. 


Mattering. Feeling 

that your existence 
is valuable to others 
and has significance. 


Meaning through attitudinal 

values. We can find meaning 
even in sad or stressful situations — 
by considering, for instance, that 
we are doing something valuable. 


v Support others, be generous. 
A 2013 American study found 
that people pursuing happy lives 
tended to be “takers”, while 
people with meaningful lives 
tended to be “givers”. 

Some other practical suggestions v Don’t wait for a leader. A 2016 

British study found that, while 

having bad bosses could make a 

job feel meaningless, inspirational 

bosses were barely mentioned: 
people's sense of meaning came 
from feeling that their own work 
contributed to society. 


for finding meaning: 

v Create a coherent narrative 
about your life. American 
psychologist Robert Biswas- 
Diener suggests simple writing 
exercises (see pp.40-41) in 
which you describe the best 
possible self you aspire to be — 
morally as well as in terms of 
achievements — and consider 
concrete strategies for working 
towards your goals. 


The key is to identify what you care 
about most in life —- what higher 
purpose or bigger picture you feel 
you fit into. If you can do that, then 
the everyday stresses may start to 
feel less important in comparison. 


Living with a certain amount of 
stress can be tolerable, and even 
desirable, provided you feel it 
has meaning. 
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FEELING IN 
CONTROL 


UNDERSTANDING OUR LIMITS 


Much as you may wish to rein in others, the only 
person you can truly control is yourself. Appreciating 
the full weight of this life lesson can make it a great 
deal easier to limit the power that stress has over you. 


ew things are as frustrating 

as trying to control someone 

who simply won't do as we 
wish — but by believing we have 
control Over Our own actions, 
thoughts, and feelings, we can 
empower ourselves to feel calmer 
and more confident. 


Beating the bullies 
We can often limit the impact of a 
tiresome or offensive person by 
managing our own reaction (see 
“Taking back control”, opposite). 
However, it’s worth noting that 
studies confirm the stress of being 
bullied increases our vulnerability 
to depression and anxiety. 
Psychologists define bullying as 
the use of power and aggression to 
cause distress, in one of two ways: 


gm Direct bullying. Overt 
expressions of threat, such as 
violence, sexual harassment, 
threats, and insults. 

m Relational aggression. 
Causing pain by spreading 
rumours, gossiping, and 
deliberately excluding people. 


In both situations, you can and 
should exercise self-care by shoring 
up your self-esteem (see pp.42-43), 


[Self-control 
is] among 
humankind’s 
most valuable 
assets. 


Wilhelm Hofmann 
American psychologist 


_ but sometimes the best solution 
may be to find a way to escape them 
— for example, by switching teams at 
work. This may take time and can 
be stressful while it lasts, so reach 
out to your social supports (see 
pp.176-179), and fill your life with 
positive people while you plan how 
to steer clear of the negative ones. 


Is self-control boring? 

Often associated with denying 
ourselves the fun and pleasures of 
life, self-control can actually make 


our lives happier. A 2013 study led 
by American psychologist Wilhelm 
Hofmann defined self control as 
“the ability to override or change 
one’s inner responses” and found 
that people with more self-control 
tended to have fewer conflicts, a 
better mood, more life satisfaction, 
and lower stress. Knowing what we 
want out of life and moving towards 
it leads to a happier state of mind, 
and we feel better if we don’t let 
momentary stress or temptation 
distract us. 


© TAKING BACK CONTROL 


& 


Our feelings are shaped as much by our own thoughts as by other 

people's behaviour. Trying to change someone is more likely to lead to 
frustration on both sides rather than a reduction in stress. Instead, try 
reframing how you think about them in order to relocate the emotional 


_ control to where it belongs — with you. 


INSTEAD OF... 


TRY SAYING... 
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Using CBT techniques can improve 
your sense of control by challenging 
stressful thoughts (see pp.52-53), 
and mindfulness can help you 
manage your mood (see pp.132- 
135). There's a limit to what we can 
control, but it’s helpful to remind 
yourself that you hold more power 
than you might expect when it 
comes to your own thoughts, 
feelings, and actions. 


THE LOCUS 
\ OF CONTROL 


Do you see yourself as master 
of your fate, or do you tend to 
think that “what will be will be” 
regardless of your actions? If you 
identify more with the former, 

you have a high “internal locus of 
control” — and such people tend to 
suffer less depression and anxiety. 
Remind yourself that you have the 
power to manage your stress: it 
can be a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
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BREAKING THE 
WORRY CYCLE 


DEALING WITH UNCERTAINTY 


Sometimes the most stressful problem is the one that 
might happen: if you don’t know the outcome, it’s 
harder to plan your coping strategies. Fretting doesn't 
help, though — worries need to be managed. 


f the prospect of a possible 

problem — one that hasn't 

happened yet — sends your 
stress levels climbing, you are 
probably a worrier. Worry is 
stressful (worriers often worry that 
they worry too much), so it’s wise 
to learn some techniques that help 
you keep worry in check. 


Set aside worry time 

In the 1980s, American psychology 
professor Thomas Borkovec 
developed a four-step therapy for 
excessive worrying. The principle 
is that if we worry thoughout the 
day, we start to associate particular 
places with worry. When we see 
those places again, we automatically » 
start worrying. To break this cycle, 
these are Borkovec’s four steps: 


Identify which of your thoughts 
and feelings are worry. 


Set aside a time and place 
where you will think about the 
things that are worrying you. 


If you find yourself worrying 
outside that time and place, 
stop, postpone those thoughts until 
the assigned time, and refocus on 

what you were doing. 


Use your “worrying time” to 
try to find solutions for the 
problems that are worrying you. 


These steps can significantly lower 
your stress levels: in a 2011 Dutch 
study, volunteers felt calmer even if 
they tried just the first step — and 

if they used all four, their worries 
decreased considerably. 


©) GOING ROUND AND ROUND 


Obsessive worry is described by American psychologist William 


Doverspike as a negative spiral that grows deeper the more you stress over 


it, and can become a trance-like state. See if you recognize this pattern: 


Breaking out of the spiral takes 
mental energy, so experiment with 
some of these “trance-breakers” 
and see if they help you to steer 
your stress response onto a more 
positive track. 


m Change your environment: for 
instance, go for a walk and pay 
attention to your surroundings. 


mw Create a different emotional 
mood: listen to soothing music 
or watch an exciting movie. 


Ra 


m Engage in a hobby: do 
something rewarding that you 
associate with fun and relaxation 
(pp.150-151). 


= Do something challenging 
and interesting that takes all of 
your attention and creates “flow” 
(pp.174-175). 


mg Use some calming breathing 
exercises (p.129), progressive 
muscle relaxation (p.131), or 
meditation (p.133). 
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EMBRACING 
UNCERTAINTY 


Many psychologists recommend 
creating a worksheet to help you 
consider how you react to the 
unknown, which can help take 
some of the stress out of it: 


How has needing certainty 
helped or hindered me? 


If it’s hindered me, how do I 
tend to cope with that? 


If I don’t know what will happen, 
do I predict something bad? 


How likely is it that bad things 
will happen? 


If there’s only a small chance, 
can I live with that? 


Are there uncertainties I can 
tolerate? 


How do my friends and family 
cope with unpredictability? 


Is there anything I can learn 
from them? 


Can I apply those coping skills 
to different parts of my life? 


Worry isn't 
worth what it 
can cost...After 
all, most of what 
we worry about 
never happens. 
Seth Gillihan 


American psychology 
professor 


THE GREATEST WEAPON 
AGAINST STRESS IS OUR 


ABILITY TO CHOOSE 


ONE THOUGHT OVER ANOTHER 


WILLIAM JAMES, PHILOSOPHER AND PHYSICIAN 
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— DE-STRESS 


YOUR THINKING 


THE POWER OF CBT 


Stressful situations happen to us all, but do you ever 
convince yourself that things are worse than they really 
are? A form of therapy known as CBT might be what 
you need to keep things in perspective. 


BT (Cognitive Behavioural 

Therapy) is a commonly 

recommended form of talk 
therapy. A 2012 review of several 
hundred studies, including patients 
treated for a variety of mood 


disorders and other mental illnesses, 


found very strong evidence that 
CBT was effective, particularly as a 
technique to reduce stress levels 
considerably. If you’re prone to 
having distressing thoughts, you 


Our emotions 
start with our 
interpretations 
of events. 
Dr Frank Ghinassi 
Associate Professor of 


Psychiatry, University 
of Pittsburgh 


can develop the art of catching 
them before they make you too 
unhappy. “Catch it, check it, change 
it” are the three Cs of CBT. 


Catch your negative thoughts. 
The 10 common “cognitive 
distortions” — ways of thinking that 
make things seem worse than they 
really are — are listed in the table 
opposite. If your thinking often 
contains cognitive distortions, 
consider trying this: 


Identify the thought that’s 

bothering you — for example, 
“T've taken on too many projects; I'll 
miss my deadlines and look bad to 
all of my clients”. 


Ask yourself how much you 
believe the thought. Assign a 
percentage — for example, 85%. 


Ask yourself if the thought 
is a cognitive distortion. 


Consider some alternative 

interpretations — “I’ve met 
tight deadlines before”, or “This 
client can be flexible about dates”. 
You may have your doubts, but try 
some other interpretations for size. 


Look at the evidence as 
b calmly as possible. Do the 
facts really support your forecast of 
doom? Is there any evidence that 
is more encouraging? 


Ask yourself again how 

much you believe the 
upsetting thought. The answer 
doesn't have to be “Not at all”. If 
you've dropped from 85% to 45%, 
that’s still a marked improvement. 


The more you work at catching and 
re-framing cognitive distortions, 
the easier it will be. Eventually, it 
will become your new normal, and 
you won't have to work so hard to 
change your thinking. 
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COGNITIVE TROUBLE-SHOOTING 
It's easy to get stressed if we are prone to thinking the worst. Psychology lists 10 common types 
of distorted thinking, but with cognitive re-framing, it's a tendency we can learn to control. 


Cognitive 
Distortion 


All-or-nothing 


How it works 


If you aren't perfect, 
you must be hopeless. 


Example 


"| failed one of my 
exams - |’m an idiot.” 


Re-framing with an 
alternative explanation 


“That was a tough 
paper for everyone.” 


Counter-evidence to 
support re-framing 


“Gina and Leo failed too, 
and they usually do well.” 


Over- If it happens once, that “Tom didn't call back. “He's just not that great “| have good friends who 
generalizing is how it will always be. | can't keep friends.” at keeping in touch.” do keep in touch.” 
Mental Focusing on a negative “Coach likes my ball “He wouldn't tell me “Ball control is important. 
filter detail, screening out the — control but says | need what to improve if he | can build up my stamina 
wider context. more stamina. | quit.” didn't believe in me.” if | work at it.” 
Disqualifying Finding ways to write “My boss says | did “Maybe she actually “| Know she’s a truthful 
the positive off good news and well - she’s just trying meant it.” person. Why assume it 
positive feedback. to encourage us all.” was a false compliment?” 
Jumping to Mind reading and “He hasn't called since “It was only yesterday. “On our last date, he said 
conclusions fortune telling - our date. He doesn't Maybe he’s just been he'd had a lovely time. 
predicting disaster. want to be with me.” too busy to call yet.” \'m an attractive person.” 
Maximizing / Bad news is a disaster “He says my report “It’s just one piece of “I've never seen them fire 
minimizing (“catastrophized"), good needs work. He wants __ feedback. If | take it anyone over a small thing 
news is no big deal. to fire me.” well, I'll look good.” like this.” 
Emotional Taking your feelings “| feel like a failure, so § “Maybe I’m just tired “| have achieved plenty 
reasoning for facts. that’s what | must be.” —_ and discouraged today.” _ of things in my life.” 
“Should” Imposing rules on “| mustn't cry over my “| really loved that old “Caring doesn’t make me 
statements yourself. dog dying. It’s pathetic.” dog. It’s good to love.” weak. | have a big heart.” 
Labelling and Thinking one action “I've just let out a “It was a slip of the “lam still a trustworthy 


mislabelling 


Personalizing 


Sums a person UP. 


Blaming yourself if 
things go wrong. 


friend's secret. I’m 
a bad friend.” 


“My son is moody. 
|'m a bad parent.” 


tongue. I'll try to make 
amends.” 


“He’s a teenager, he’s 
got a lot on his mind.” 


person. One mistake 
doesn’t change that.” 


“| go to all his matches - 
he knows | care.” 
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prolonged your stress, the more 
vulnerable your physical and mental 
wellbeing. Knowing what level of 
Ss stress you're dealing with is vital 


BETWEEN DISCOMFORT AND DANGER 


= Acute stress is a short-term 
crisis, such as giving a public 
speech. It may be exciting, even 
useful, in small doses, and does 
little harm unless it is severe or 
traumatic (pp.204—207). The 
negative effects can include 
emotional distress and physical 
symptoms such as headaches 
and stomach aches, but they’re 
usually manageable. 

m Episodic acute stress is what 
happens when acute stress is a 
regular event, such as having 
frequent crises because you 
habitually take on too much. 
Practising assertiveness 
(pp.92—95), prioritization skills 
(pp.146-147), and mindfulness 
(pp.132-135) can help you to 
reduce its impact. 

m Chronic stress is a high level 
of stress over an extended 
period, such as a boss who 

a eres : Big consistently overloads and 

Some stress in life is inevitable, and when it’s below cducied oulemerr on 

a certain level we can usually cope. Be alert to your down and leaves you feeling 

own psychological wellbeing, so that you are able to exiauston ae era 


vulnerability to physical and 
recognize when you might need more help. mental illness, and you may 


need support from a therapist 
(pp.208-209) who can help you 
to improve your coping skills. 


he majority of stress is 

what psychiatrists call sub- 

clinical — enough to affect 
your quality of life, but not enough 
to provoke a diagnosable illness. 
However, the greater and more 


a ee ee 


‘@) QUALITY OF LIFE 


If you feel you're more 
stressed than you 
should be, take that 
feeling seriously. 
Consider the five 
questions shown here: 


_ How serious is it? 
One sign that chronic stress is 
getting to you — possibly to the point 
where you should consult a doctor 
to investigate whether it is seriously 
affecting your mental health — is 
“cognitive impairment”. If stress 
makes regular thinking tasks difficult 
(see far right), this can interfere with 
your problem-solving and multi- 
tasking, which worsens stress. 
Experiencing acute stress now 
and then is unlikely to harm you 
unless it’s very extreme, but if it 
becomes a regular or chronic part of 
your life, using stress-management 
techniques may make you a lot 
happier. Whatever your situation, 
it’s important to develop good self- 
care and keep your stress levels 
down to a tolerable level, as we'll 
discuss in the chapters that follow. 


WEARING YOU 
DOWN? 


The “stress hormone” cortisol is 
essential, in moderation, but if we 
are chronically stressed, a constantly 
elevated cortisol level can lead to: 


m@ A suppressed immune system, 
making us more at risk of infection. 


W@ Increased appetite and excess 
glucose production, which may 
lead to weight gain, high blood 
sugar, and other health problems. 


@ High blood pressure, which can 
lead to heart disease and stroke. 


Chronically high levels of cortisol 
can lead to damage to brain cells 

in areas that are critical for memory 
and concentration. Keeping your 
stress down-can be crucial for 

your body and mind. 


HOW STRESSED? 5 


‘@) THINKING CLEARLY? 


A 2015 British study identified a 
series of tests that can suggest 
there’s a problem. If you're worried, 
test your performance on these: 


m@ Reasoning. Can you solve verbal 
and numeric reasoning problems 
at your usual rate? 


Reaction time. Are your 
reactions slowing down at all? 


Numeric memory. Can you 
remember a phone number for 
long enough to dial the number? 


Visuospatial ability. Taking 
S1x pairs of cards, randomly 
arranged face-down, and turning 
over two at a time, how many 
tries does it take for you to 
match them all? 


Prospective memory. If you're 
given an instruction and then 
have a delay before you can act 
on it, can you remember what 
you were supposed to do? 


Everyone has different abilities in 
these areas, so making mistakes 
isn’t necessarily a concern, but 

if you notice your skills declining 
compared with your usual level, 
or more than you'd expect for your 
age, it may be a sign that you 
should see your doctor for advice. 
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he modern world is one 
where the pressures of 
work, productivity, 


communication technology, and 
multi-tasking leave many of us 
feeling like we never get to relax. 
What effect does contemporary 
culture have on our stress levels? 


Many people 
still feel very 
squeezed, just 
in terms of taking 
care of their 
daily needs. 
Katherine Nordal 


American Psychological 
Association 
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IS LIFE MORE STRESSFUL THAN EVER? 


Modern life is a mixed blessing. We're more 
technologically advanced than ever before, but the 
pace of life can be hard to manage comfortably. Let's 
begin by understanding its particular stressors. 


Rich and poor 
Few people will be surprised to 
hear that poverty tends to create 
stress: a 2006 study published 
in the American journal 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 
for example, noted that a lower 
socioeconomic status was 
associated with higher levels 
of stress hormones in the body. 
However, affluent economies 
have their own distinct stresses. 
The key issue is time pressure. 
A 1999 study of 31 countries by 
American psychologist Robert 
Levine and Canadian psychologist 
Ara Norenzayan found that 
wealthier, more industrialized 
nations had a faster pace of life — 
which led to a higher standard of 
living, but at the same time left the 
population feeling a constant sense 
of urgency as well as being more 


prone to heart disease. In effect, 
fast-paced productivity creates 
wealth, but it also leads people to 
feel time-poor when they lack the 
time to relax and enjoy themselves. 


Standards of living 

An interesting discovery was made 
in a 2008 American study of quality 
of life: people living in poorer 
nations or communities were found, 
not surprisingly, to experience more 
problems with life satisfaction, low 
moods, and painful emotions — but 
people in wealthier nations were 
more likely to identify themselves 
as stressed. Why? 

The researchers concluded that 
the wealthier nations’ greater 
material opportunities led to a 
“hedonic treadmill”. “Hedonic” 
means “pleasure-seeking”, from 
the ancient Greek word hedone 
(pleasure). More consumer goods 
and higher material standards 
meant that people felt they had to 
work faster and harder to measure 
up, which made them feel all the 
more pressured. 
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‘@) CAN MODERN LIFE GIVE US WHAT WE NEED? 


An influential model of how we measure quality of life was suggested 
in 2000 by South African sociologist Ruut Veenhoven in the Journal of 
Happiness Studies. According to Veenhoven, we need four things in 
order to feel we can comfortably cope with life’s stresses: 


A LIVEABLE 
ENVIRONMENT 
Unpolluted ecosystem, 
political freedom, 
functioning economy, 
cultural opportunities. 


PERSONAL 

LIFE ABILITY 
Good physical and 
mental health, skills, 
knowledge, and 
understanding. 


A USEFUL LIFE 
A chance to live 
according to moral 
qualities such as 
compassion. 


APPRECIATION 
OF LIFE 

Positive emotions 
and outlook. 


Our environment isn’t fully under our control, but by managing our own 
life skills, activities, and outlook, we can reduce our stress considerably. 


If this sounds like a familiar problem 
in your life, consider taking some 
practical steps to ease up: 


v Be moderate in your use of 
communications technology; 
it can be useful, but too much 
can feel like round-the-clock 
pressure (pp.60-63). 

v Streamline your spending. 
If something isn’t a true 
necessity, consider whether it’s 
actually a “hedonic treadmill” 
purchase — in which case, you 
could save the money (pp.88-89). 

v Seek out opportunities to live 
meaningfully rather than just 
pleasurably (pp.44—45). 

v Take time out to enjoy the 
simple pleasures in life that don't 


break the bank, such as a stroll 
in the park (pp.98-99, 154-155). 

v Work on appreciating what 
you already have (pp.108-109). 

Vv Be aware of feelings that 
suggest you're overwhelmed, 
so that you take steps to avoid 
burnout (pp.84-85). 


Life today offers many opportunities, 
but in an increasingly hectic world, 
it can be difficult to feel calm and 
competent. Throughout this chapter, 
we'll discuss the common stressors 
of modern life and offer simple but 
tried-and-tested techniques that 
can help you to reduce stress and 
increase your enjoyment of 
meaningful — and inexpensive — 
recreation and relaxation. 


PRESSURES OF TODAY 59 


Se SE 
DAILY HASSLES 

In 2017, the American 
Psycholological Association's 
annual stress survey listed the 
most commonly reported stressors: 


Financial worries were reported 
to be a major stressor by 61% of the 
Americans who were questioned. 


38% 


Work stress was a 
major pressure for 
more than one in 
two people. 


0% 


The economy was 
a significant source 
of stress for half the 
people surveyed. 


80% 


For the month prior to the 
survey, 8 in 10 people reported 
at least one physical or 
emotional symptom of 
stress — and both can have 
consequences for our health. 


wa 


If you find modern life stressful, 
it’s not a sign of weakness: you are 
in the majority. 
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TACKLING 
TECHNOSTRESS 


COPING IN THE DIGITAL AGE 


As citizens of the Internet age, we are living at an 
unprecedented level of interconnectedness. Our 24/7 
use of communication technology in every area of our 
lives can call for new methods of coping with stress. 


hether you’re a techno- 
phobe or a gadget lover, 
communications 


technology is a major feature of 
contemporary life and can create 
its own'stresses. How does a 
modern citizen manage? 


Reduce your multi-tasking 
Multi-tasking is a major stressor, 
and social media makes us more 
prone to it. A 2009 study at Stanford 
University found that people who 
simultaneously used many forms 
of social media while trying to 
accomplish other tasks had 
reduced scores on memory and 
concentration tests, and were 
less able to filter out irrelevant 
information. Ignoring a digital 
distraction became unbearably 
stressful and they lost focus. 

Social media is distracting. A 
2010 American study installed 
spyware on its students’ computers 
and even though the students were 
supposed to be working and knew 
they were being recorded, they had 
non-work-related software — such as 
social media — on their computers 
for an average 42% of the time. 


It’s just being 
constantly 
connected to 
everything. You 
are just unable 
to switch off. 
Richard Balding 


British occupational 
psychologist, on IT stress 


Those distractions can interfere 
with our performance and the 
completion of tasks. 


Take a break 

It is possible to control our use of 
technology and reduce stressful 
multi-tasking (see pp.64-65). If 
juggling media has become an 
unhealthy habit for you, you may 
benefit from making a long-term 
plan to break the habit. 

In the short-term, American 
psychologist and technology expert 
Larry Rosen also advises “tech 
breaks”: that is, turning off your 
devices while working, then 


allowing yourself time-limited tech 


breaks through the day to check 
social media — and then turn your 
devices back off again. In this way, 
you limit your distraction, allowing 
you to work more efficiently. 


Glued to your smartphone? 
A 2014 American study found that 
people who use their smartphones 
late at night experience a more 
disturbed sleep, and find work 
more stressful the next day. Two 
possible causes: 


m The screen’s bright light makes 
the body suppress melatonin, a 
hormone that promotes sleep. 

@ The invasive, always-on nature 
of the phones makes it more 
difficult to draw a line between 
work and rest. 


A 2014 Dutch study found that 
people who were high-frequency 
users of smartphones found it more 
difficult to detach from their jobs, 
which led to emotional exhaustion. 


@) TECHNO-CLUTTER 


Digital clutter can make computer 
use needlessly stressful. Tech 
experts offer these tips: 


@ Make your computer desktop 
simple and easy on the eye — 
avoid too many icons. 


Unsubscribe from unwanted 
mailing lists and blogs. 


Delete accounts you rarely use. 


Organize your bookmarks to 
be easy to navigate. 


Set up a logical filing system 
for your documents, and delete 
files you don't need. 


Pick an Internet homepage 
that just takes you to a search 
engine and won't bombard you 
with news or celebrity gossip. 


@ Don’t follow too many online 
“friends”. Limit your social media 
friendships to people you 
genuinely care about. 


The study noted one exception: 
professionals who were used to, 
and comfortable with, their work 
spilling over into their personal lives 
felt less stressed when they were 
able to check their phone regularly: 
they were reassured that they 
weren't missing anything crucial. 
As a general rule, the best 
smartphone use allows us to feel 
in touch, but not invaded. The 
same is true for all our devices — 
striking a balance is key, as 
we ll discuss over the page. 


») 


TACKLING TECHNOSTRESS ce 


Se nee 
ROUND THE CLOCK 


According to a 2013 American study, 
as little as 2 hours’ exposure to 
light from phones and tablets is 
enough to suppress the sleep hormone 
melatonin by up to 23%. The findings 
suggest keeping your screen time to 
under 1 hour before bedtime. 


Research cited in the New York 
Times in 2010 found that the average 
computer user checks 40 websites 

a day and switches between 37 
programs an hour — which means 
we change tasks every 2 minutes. 


Q How STRESSFUL? 


According to the American 
Psychological Association's 2017 
stress survey, 86% of people say they 
check their emails, texts, and social 
media “constantly” or “often”. People 
who checked constantly reported their 
Stress levels at 5.3 out of 10; those 
who checked less often reported 

4.4 out of 10. 
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Need to disconnect? 

Being constantly connected might 
not be good for you. In 2012, a 
report to the British Psychological 
Society documented a phenomenon 
where subjects were so distressed 
about their social texts that they 
experienced “phantom vibrations”: 
they felt their phone vibrating even 
when no message was received. 


The researcher, Richard Balding, 
noted that smartphones might 
reduce our stress by helping us 
manage our workload — but that the 
pressure of feeling the need to be 
in constant contact with family and 
friends can actually heighten stress. 
Minute-by-minute news coverage 
can be particularly problematic. A 
2013 American study, for instance, 


@) TIPS FOR FAMILIES 


Parents worry that too much 
time on gadgets may stunt their 
children’s social development. 

A 2011 British study found some 
encouraging facts (see right) and 
recommends a “Balanced 
Communication Diet”: 


1 


Take notes on how 
you use technology so 
you have a clear picture 

of your habits. 


Z 


Think about where 
technology is located in 
your home. Computers in 
_ public spaces can be checked © 
more easily without sending 
the family into separate 
parts of the house. 


5 


Have agreed-upon rules 
for both parents and children 
about when is tech-time and 

when is offline-time. 


Set your children a good 
example: if you yourself 
are constantly checking 

your phone, you can’t 
expect them not to 
do likewise. 


S 


Find your own balance: 
every family will have 
its own comfort zone. 


found that people who were 
exposed to constant media reports 
following the traumatic Boston 
Marathon bombing experienced 
more extreme stress than people 
who had personally witnessed 
the attack. 

As the American Psychological 
Association advised in 2016, it’s 
wiser to read just enough to stay 


CAN'T GET YOUR KIDS 
OFF THE SCREEN? 


Some reassuring statistics from the 
2011 British study: 


65% of adults and children preferred 
face-to-face contact. 


People aged 10-18 were more likely 
to be taking steps to limit their 
social network site usage: 43% of 
young people versus 36% of adults. 


©5 02 


@ 


of 


informed; following reports too 
obsessively is likely to do more 
harm than good, and it’s always 
important to preserve your own 
emotional health and stability. 


High stakes 

The American Psychological 
Association's 2017 stress survey 
found that our relationship with 
social media varies considerably 
from generation to generation. The 
younger we are, the more social 
media defines our identity, and the 
more stressful we find negative 
experiences on social media — such 
as the aggression described right 
and far right. The older we are, the 
less we worry about the negative 
impacts of social media on our 
wellbeing. If your online life is 
making you unbearably stressed, 
try to seek out — or reconnect with — 
some offline sources of meaning 
that can supplement your online life 
(see pp.44—45). 

In a 2011 study at Cambridge 
University, one in three people felt 
overwhelmed by technology. Young 
or old, when it comes to stress, 
technology is a mixed blessing, but 
moderation and balance are likely 
to be the best approach. 


You have to 
make the 
technology your 
servant and not 
your master. 
Debra Nelson 


American work-stress 
professor 


I 
Q How pare you! 


If you like to socialize on websites, 
you may be familiar with the stress 
of being berated by unpleasant 
people. You may also have to admit 
that you’ve sometimes been more 
aggressive than you're proud of. A 
famous 2004 study by American 
psychologist John Suler identified 
this as the “online disinhibition 
effect”, which shows six factors: 


Dissociative anonymity. 
“What I do online can't be 
connected to my normal self.” 


Invisibility. “No one can see 
me or pass judgement.on me.” 


Asynchronicity. “This isn't 
happening in real time, so I 
don't have to see the impact.” 


Solipsistic introjection. 

“I can’t see these people, so | 
can presume they are whoever 
I imagine them to be.” 


Dissociative imagination. 
“This isn't the real world, so I’m 
not causing real pain to real people.” 


Minimizing authority. 
“Nobody can stop me.” 


While some online rudeness comes 
from genuine hostility, remember 
that a total stranger who makes 
personal, offensive comments isn't 
talking to the real you. If you feel 
distressed by an offensive comment, 
remind yourself that replying often 
emboldens people to become more 
offensive and that their comments 
say much more about them than you. 


TACKLING TECHNOSTRESS eB 


BEWARE OF ONLINE 
AGGRESSION 


Being “trolled” is highly 
stressful. A 2012 American 
experiment identified two factors 
influencing online aggression: 


Anonymity heightens 
aggression. 


Participants exposed to 
aggressive comments 
by other people react more 
aggressively than those exposed 
to positive comments. 


If you’re looking for a friendly 
place to chat online, check 
websites for a degree of openness 
about identity and a good example 
set by previous posts — they’re 
your best guide to a low-stress 
environment. 


DIGITAL DETOX 


In the American Psychological 
Association's 2017 stress survey, 


65% saida 
digital detox 
would aid their 
mental health 


... but only 

28% of those 

people actually 
~ took one. 


The evidence suggests we feel less 
stressed if we unplug occasionally, 
so if you're thinking you should too, 
it’s worth sticking to your resolution. 
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BALLS IN 
THE AIR 


THE STRESS OF MULTI-TASKING 


When you're overwhelmed, it can be tempting to try to 
tackle everything at once. Yet the research suggests 
that this approach is likely to make you feel more 
stressed and less efficient: one task at a time is best. 


eing able to handle several 
tasks at once would seem to 
be an advantage. However, 


the fact is that the human brain is 
not actually capable of concentrating 
on multiple tasks at once: you'll 
manage your stressors better if you 
handle tasks one at a time. 


The perils of juggling 

Trying to solve too many problems 
at once is inherently stressful. As 
American-Canadian neuroscientist 
Daniel Levitin points out, it has a 
number of harmful chemical effects 
in the brain: 


m Increasing production of the 
stress hormone cortisol (see 
pp.20-21). 

@ Burning through the brain's 
glucose levels at an accelerated 
rate, leading to lower energy 
and disorientation. 

@ Creating a feedback loop similar 
to addiction. Encountering new 
information releases the reward 
neurotransmitter dopamine, 
which drives us to seek out 
increasing levels of novelty and 
makes us less and less able to 
stay focused. 


Under most 
conditions, the 
brain simply 
cannot do two 
complex tasks 
at the same time. 
David Meyer 


American psychology 
professor 


It may be hard to set aside all but 
one of our tasks if we’re worried 
about getting everything done, but 
on a biological level, multi-tasking 
heightens stress and confusion and 
reduces efficiency. 


Dropping the balls 

When American neuroscientist 
Earl Miller scanned subjects’ brains 
as they tried to sort out visual 
stimuli, the results showed that it 
is physically impossible to focus 

on more than one or two things 

at once. 

When we try to multi-task, we are 
switching our attention rapidly 
from one task to another — which, 
as American psychiatrist Edward 
Hallowell explains, “reduces the 
quality of the work on any one task, 
because you're ignoring it for 
milliseconds at a time”. This 
switching-cost means that multi- 
tasking can actually slow us down: 


m A 2010 Italian study found that 
subjects juggling multiple tasks 
were less productive and made 
more mistakes. 

m A 2005 British study found that 
multi-tasking temporarily 
reduced its subjects’ IO by as 
much as 15 points, while their 
self-reported stress levels rose 
by 40-100%. 

gm A 2006 American study found 
that even if we do absorb 
information while multi-tasking, 
it doesn’t become a transferrable 
skill: subjects who were required 
to learn while simultaneously 
counting musical tones found it 
more difficult to adapt their new 
knowledge to other contexts. 


When you have a lot to do, the 
science suggests that picking one 
task at a time may help you to 
finish faster. Yet multi-tasking can 
be successful if we mix a mental 
task with a “mindless” physical 
one, since they use different parts 
of the brain (see below right). For 
instance, if you try to compose 

an email and talk on the phone at 
the same time, you're unlikely to 
manage either properly, but if you 
fold laundry and talk on the phone, 
your brain won't suffer any stress. 


Positive “multi-tasking” 
There is in fact a small but positive 
form of multi-tasking: if you find it 
hard to focus, have something to 
fiddle with. Many tasks today are 
stressful partly because they require 
us to stay unnaturally still, and 
recent research suggests that 
movement may actually be an 
important part of thinking. A 2011 
British essay in The Lancet, for 
instance, argued that doodling 
helped concentration and alleviated 
stress by activating neural networks 
in the brain that promote cognition. 

A 2013 American study also 
reported that the fidget widgets we 
play with “mindlessly” — such as 
paperclips or stress balls — help the 
brain regulate the effects of stress, 
such as boredom and indecision. 

In short, trying to multi-task your 
way through too many stressful 
tasks is likely to make you feel more 
stressed. If you doodle or fidget to 
help yourself concentrate, or if you 
combine brain-work with jobs you 
can do on auto-pilot, you are doing 
as much multi-tasking as you can 
reasonably ask of yourself. 
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For a safe and 
stress-relieving form 
of multi-tasking, a 
2009 UK study found 
that subjects allowed 
to doodle performed 
29% better ona 
memory test than 
subjects who weren't. 


A 2001 American study published 
in the Journal of Experimental 
Psychology found people were up to 
40% slower at problem-solving 
when trying to multi-task. 


THE MULTI- 
TASKING BRAIN 


The brain's cerebral cortex handles 
higher-level thought, like organizing, 
planning, and self-control, while more 
routine tasks that can be done “absent- 
mindedly” - such as combing your hair 
- are handled by the cerebellum. Save 
your brain some strain, and let each 
centre stick to one task at a time. 


TO ACHIEVE GREAT 
THINGS, TWO THINGS ARE 


NEEDED: A PLAN AND 
NOT QUITE ENOUGH TIME 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN, COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR 
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BODY ISSUES 


0 
% 


In a culture of mass media that idealizes near- 
unreachable beauty standards, it’s not surprising that 


many of us feel stressed simply by looking at our body. 


How do we get more comfortable in our own skin? 


t can be hard to feel attractive 

in a media-saturated world that 

surrounds us with images of 
“perfect” bodies we feel we must 
measure up to. Disliking our own 
appearance isn’t healthy: a 2009 
Australian study, for instance, 
found that poor body image was 
a predictor for depression in teen 
boys and girls. Rather than going 
on a crash diet or extreme exercise 
regime, a better first step is to start 
improving our self-image. 


Manage your media exposure 
Does media affect our body image? 
The answer seems to be yes. A 
famous Harvard study in 1998 
followed Fijian girls who'd recently 
gained access to television. Despite 
their culture traditionally valuing 
a robust build, by the end of three 
years, 74% of the girls identified 
themselves as being too fat. Body 
anxiety can start early in an image- 
saturated culture: America's 
National Eating Disorders 
Association reports that 80% of ten- 
year-olds fear being overweight. 

It doesn't help that average body 
weight is increasing, yet 


EES CR ee eA 
PURSUING PERFECTION 


How real is the pressure to look 
“perfect”? The American Society of 
Plastic Surgeons reports just over 
17 million cosmetic procedures 
were performed in the US in 2016. 


professional models are getting 
thinner. The addiction and eating 
disorders website Rehabs.com 
reports that American models 
weighed 8% less than the average 
woman in 1975 — and 25% less than 
the average woman in 2014. 

As media images increasingly 
focus on male bodies, men too are 
developing body stress. A 2012 
British study found that four in five 
men spoke anxiously about their 
appearance and many put the 
blame squarely on the media. 

A 2004 American study also found 
that showing men images of an 
idealized male body made them 
feel angry and depressed. 
Rational acceptance 

It can be difficult to avoid media 
images entirely, but you're likely 
to be less stressed if you remind 
yourself that you are not obliged 
to resemble an air-brushed model. 

An American study published in 
2005 investigated the body images 
of both male and female subjects 
and found that when we're feeling 
insecure about our bodies, our 
coping methods can be divided 
into three broad groups: 


m Appearance fixing. We dream 
of looking better, plan to change 
our looks in some way, or seek 
reassurance about our looks 
from others. 

mw Avoidance. We avoid mirrors 
and try not to think about our 
appearance. 

m Positive rational acceptance. 
We acknowledge our appearance 
but we know it’s not the most 
important thing about us. 


Of these three coping methods, the 
first two were found to make people 
feel worse, while positive rational 
acceptance made people feel more 
confident about their bodies, and 
about themselves in general. To see 
which of these coping methods you 
tend to use, try the self-assessment 
test on the right. 

Whatever our body image, we 
need to eat well and stay active: 
a healthy diet (see pp.158-161) 
and a moderate amount of exercise 
(see pp.152-157) are good for both 
body and mind. When it comes to 
feeling good about ourselves, the 
first step is to accept it’s really 
not that important whether we 
are physically perfect, and that 
we're valuable no matter how 
our bodies look. 


SES, PONE EAS A 
EATING DISORDERS 


Severe problems with body image 
can lead to eating disorders. 

If you’re concerned that your 
relationship with your body and 
food are out of control, it’s always 
best to seek medical help. 


a es - 


A 2011 study estimated that 10 
million men and 20 million women 
in the US — almost 10% of the 
population — suffer from an eating 
disorder at some point in their lives. 


MIRROR, MIRROR cy 


@® REAL CONFIDENCE 


If you feel bad about your body, 
what are your usual methods of 
dealing with the discomfort? 


A Ithink about how I could make 
myself more attractive. 

B [avoid looking at myself in 

the mirror. 

I remind myself that I probably 

look better than I’m feeling 

right now. 

I do something to make myself 

look better. 

I comfort eat. 

I think about good qualities I 

have which don’t depend on 

my looks. 

I look for reassurance from 

other people. 

I try to ignore my feelings. 

I tell myself it’s not that big 

a deal. 


> Qu p Q 


Qw 


Results: 

A answers indicate “appearance 
fixing” approaches. 

B answers indicate “avoidance” 
approaches. 

C answers indicate “positive 
rational acceptance” approaches. 


According to the 2005 study 
described under “Rational 
acceptance” (see left), positive, 
rational acceptance is the best way 
of making ourselves feel better. 
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SECURE 
IN LOVE? 


STRESS AND RELATIONSHIPS 


Is your love life a place of calm and support, or one of 
heartache and conflict? We all want a happy home life, 
so understanding how stress affects us romantically 
helps us build a more positive relationship. 


hen it comes to 

romance, stress can 

affect us in two ways: 
there is stress created by the 
relationship itself, and stress due 
to outside causes having an impact 
on the relationship. The key toa 
successful romance is managing 
both so that you and your partner 
make each other feel safe. 


How attached? 

One of psychology’s most influential 
concepts regarding relationships is 
“attachment theory”. Formulated in 
the 1940s by British psychologist 
John Bowlby — and later developed 
by his American-Canadian pupil 
Mary Ainsworth — the theory 
identifies three main types: 


m Secure people regard intimacy 
as natural and are comfortable 
with it. They expect their 
partners to care about their 
needs and to treat them well, 
and seek to offer the same. 

@ Anxious people want intimacy, 
but do not see themselves as 
very desirable and are hyper- 
vigilant for signs of rejection. 
However, with a secure partner 
they tend to relax and become 
affectionate and loyal. 

@ Avoidant/dismissive people 
are the “commitment-phobics” 
who see others as untrustworthy 
and feel that safety comes only 
from emotional independence. 
Subconsciously they fear 
abandonment, but they tend 
to manage that fear by hiding 
their feelings from their partner. 
As a result, they can give out 
mixed signals. 
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a Le TO RE LT. STO 


‘O) WHEN ANXIOUS MEETS AVOIDANT 


Do you keep getting your heart broken? Perhaps 
you have an anxious attachment style but you 
choose avoidant partners. The anxious/avoidant 
mix can lead to intense highs and lows. For some 
anxious people, this can result in them associating 


rare fourth type) have commonly 
experienced trauma in the past 
and fear both abandonment and 
entrapment, resulting in 
extremely difficult relationships. 


Research has found that the most 
stressful relationships tend to be 
between anxious and avoidant 
people (see above). A relationship 
with a secure partner tends to be 
the least stressful: a secure partner 
is able to reassure an anxious 
partner and isn’t threatened by the 
- independence of an avoidant one. 


Facing stress together 
Even the best relationships aren't 
stress-free. A 2010 American study 


@ Fearful-avoidant people (a fairly 


sampled 30 couples’ cortisol levels 
(see pp.20—21) over three days, and 
found that while their positive 
moods didn’t affect each other very 
much, if one partner’s stress level 
rose, the other’s did too. 

A set of 2009 American studies 
found that partners experiencing 
non-relationship stress also had 
stronger negative reactions to 
normal annoyances in their partner, 


regardless of their attachment style. 


A couple might usually have good 
communication and conflict 
resolution skills, but find it hard to 
draw on them when under stress. 
As a general rule, managing our 
own stress levels improves our 
partner's life as well as our own, 
as we'll discuss further overleaf. 


relationship stress with passion and finding that 
secure partners — who would actually make them 
happy — seem boring and unattractive. If this pattern 
sounds familiar, it’s wise to try dating outside your 
usual “type”. 


THE TOP TWO 


A 2015 study by an American 
bank highlighted the top two 
causes of relationship stress: 


39% 


of couples suffer from money- 
related worries or conflicts. 


9% 


of couples say that their partners’ 
annoying habits really bother them. 
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@) STAYING POSITIVE 


Why do some couples endure under pressure while others don't? A useful 
model — developed in 1995 by American psychologists Benjamin Karney 
and Thomas Bradbury and still in use today — is the Vulnerability-Stress 
Adaptation Model of Marriage. Karney and Bradbury argue that lasting 
relationships involve each partner using successful “adaptive processes” 
(relationship skills) that help mediate the effects of stress. 


Adaptive processes 
such as resolving conflicts, 
trying to understand each other, 
accepting our imperfections, 
and tackling other stressors 
together 


Every relationship involves accepting that nobody's perfect and coming to 
terms with our partner's vulnerabilities and limitations. The strength of 
our adaptive processes — our relationship skills - can make the difference 
between whether we ride out stressful times together or break apart. 


Gender balance? 

Do men and women process 
stress differently in relationships? 
Two studies suggest they do, if 
traditional gender roles place more 
emotional responsibility on women. 

A 2006 American study of 
attachment types asked couples 
to reflect on their relationship 
problems, and then measured their 
stress hormone levels. The avoidant 
women had the highest levels, 
while men with secure partners had 
the lowest. The study concluded 
that men tended to depend on their 
partners to help manage their 
feelings; avoidant women found 
that role stressful, but secure 
women managed it well. 

A 2010 American study suggested 
that since men tended to have more 
power within the family, their 
feelings set the tone in a marriage. 
While wives tended to experience 
their husband's stress — and showed 
elevated cortisol levels — even if they 
were Satisfied with the marriage, 
only the unhappily married husbands 
experienced their wife's distress. 


Facing stress together 
Researchers suggest the tendency 
for male moods to affect female 
partners more than female moods 
affect the men is due in part to social 
expectations that women should 
help men manage their emotions. 
Men might be well advised to seek 
out a secure partner, but also to work . 
on their own stress-handling skills, 
while a woman who already finds 
intimacy stressful should favour a 
calm partner. Greater equality in 
relationships is likely to lead to less 
stress for everyone. 


The happiest couples 

How do we make a relationship solid 
enough to survive the stressful 
times? According to American 
psychologist John Gottman — one of 
the most influential researchers in 
the field of relationships — there are 
several key strategies: 


v Become intimately familiar with 
your partner's goals, aspirations, 
and stressors. 

v Foster fondness and admiration 
towards your partner. 

v When your partner makes a “bid” 
by saying something that invites 
you to be affectionate, attentive, 
or playful, turn towards them — 


that is, validate and respond in : 


kind — rather than ignoring or 
dismissing them. 

¥ Treat each other with respect 
and let your partner influence 
you. Gottman notes that this is 
a skill men generally need to 
cultivate more; women are often 
better at it. 

¥v When addressing solvable 
problems, speak with courtesy, 
de-escalate the tension levels, be 
prepared to soothe each other, 
and be ready to compromise. 

Vv Respect your partner’s dreams, 
even if you don't share them. 

v Create a sense of shared purpose 
and meaning (see pp.44—45). 


Gottman calls the people who can 
manage these strategies “masters” 
— as opposed to “disasters”, who 
can't. No one is a perfect partner, 
especially under strain — but if we 
can keep our relationships secure 
and supportive, we can have love 
even in the stressful times. 
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©) THE FOUR HORSEMEN 


American psychologist and relationship expert John Gottman identifies 
four behaviours he describes as the “Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” — 
behaviours guaranteed to cause your partner so much stress the 
relationship may break under the strain. Take care to avoid: 


Criticism 
Polite complaints are effective 


(“I wish you'd try to be nicer 
to my mother”), but criticizing your 
partner as a person is not. 


Contempt 
Mockery, sarcasm, name- 


calling, eye-rolling: being 
the target of these behaviours is 
highly stressful. 


Defensiveness 
If our partner raises a 
complaint, it’s destructive to 


behave as if we don't take their 
feelings seriously. 


Stonewalling 
Shutting down and tuning 
your partner out by saying 


nothing tells your partner, “You don't 
exist as long as I'm mad at you”. 


Whatever... 


Happy marriages are based on a deep 
friendship. By this | mean a mutual 
respect for, and enjoyment of, 
each other’s company. 


John Gottman 


American psychotherapist and psychology professor 
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nfortunately our bodies 
aren't built to feel stressed 


and sexy at the same time. 

When we feel tense or threatened, 
our sympathetic nervous system 
fires uprits fight-or-flight response 
(see pp.20—21) — but it’s the rest- 
and-digest response, also known 
as “feed-and-breed”, that makes 

us want to make love, and it is 


controlled by the parasympathetic 
SEX AN D | INTI \V ACY nervous system. As the two systems 
have opposite effects on the body, 
we can only activate one at a time. 
The result can be that when you're 
stressed, you’re not in the mood. 
A few sexless nights won't hurt 
anyone, but if sexlessness is 
| becoming a habit in your 
o®, © relationship and you're unhappy 
| about that, it may be time to 
consider the underlying causes. 


Some common problems 

The effects that stress has on our 
sex lives can be complicated. We 
may just be feeling too tense right 
now — or we may be dealing with 


é a \ ‘ more long-term issues, including 
the following: 


Good sex is de-stressing, but stress can make us feela : 

lot less sexy. Any long-term relationship can have ups ACH CSR Oe OC ag 
Emily McCarthy estimate that around 

and downs, but if a sexless phase goes on too long, it 50% of couples experience problems 


may be time to work together and fix the problem. Me ee ee 
marriage. If that includes you, don’t 


panic — it’s common, and it’s fixable. 


m@ Feeling undesirable because 
one or both partners have gained 
weight through stress-eating (see 
pp.158-161). America’s National 
Healthy Marriage Resource 
Center suggests a softly lit or 
dark room and paying each other 
compliments in non-sexual as well 
as sexual contexts. They add that 
if you want to improve your diet, 
it helps to do it as a couple. Don’t 
create the feeling that being seen 
as attractive is conditional on 
weight loss, as that will only hurt 
your partner’s self-esteem, but 
tackle self-improvement together 
so that it becomes a source of 
intimacy rather than loneliness. 

m@ Depression. Stress is 
associated with a greater risk of 
depression, anxiety, and other 
mood disorders, and this can in 
turn suppress your sex drive. 

In cases like this, sexlessness 
can be an indicator of a deeper 
problem, so if you think you may 
be depressed or unwell, consult 
your doctor. 

= Medication. Some medications, 
including many antidepressants, 
can dull sexual sensation. If this 
is a problem, ask your GP about 
alternatives. If a medication 
change isn’t possible, try low- 
pressure physical intimacies 
such as massage, caressing, and 
other activities that feel good 
whether they result in sex or not. 

@ Feeling alienated. Stress is 
hard on relationships. If you're 
constantly tense with each other, 
you're less likely to feel amorous. 
In this case, improving the 
relationship should be the priority 
(see pp.70-73). 


a 


BREAKING THE 
SEXLESS CYCLE 


If stress has caused you to feel less 
interested in sex for some time, you 
can get into a vicious circle. 


In this situation, American marriage 
counsellor Michele Weiner-Davis 
advises against waiting to feel sexy 
before you have sex: desire can 
develop after you've begun. It’s easy 
to lose touch with our sexuality, but 
often we find that our desire returns 
when we stop waiting for it to find 
us and start making love. 


Taking the pressure off 
Performance anxiety is often 
associated with public speaking 
(see pp.114—115), but it can also 
affect our most intimate moments. 
Feeling that sort of pressure is 
hardly sexy, so how do we relax 
about our sexual performance? 
Psychologist and sex therapist 
Linda Savage recommends a useful 
technique for stressed lovers, called 
the “pleasure paradigm”: thinking 
of pleasure rather than orgasm as 
the goal of sex, and achieving this 


NOT TONIGHT, JOSEPHINE B 


@ FEELING UNLOVED? 


Even when there is sex, stress can 
make us withdrawn. The American 
National Healthy Marriage Resource 
Center advises being aware of 
certain pitfalls, and working 
together to overcome them: 


m@ Does one of you always make the 
first move? 


@ Does one of you consent to sex, 
but seem unenthusiastic? 


@ Does one of you enjoy sexual 
favours, but not give many back? 


m After sex, does one of you give 
no particular indication that it 
was enjoyable? 


Partners need to hear they’re 
wanted. If stress distracts you in 
intimate moments, Canadian 
psychologist Lori Brotto advises 
using mindfulness techniques (see 
pp.132-135) to bring your attention 
back to connecting with your own 
sensations and with your partner. 


through sensual touch rather than 
focusing too exclusively on 
penetrative sex. 

Sometimes the best solution is 
to broaden our definition of sex. 
There is more to both passion and 
tenderness than the simple act of 
lovemaking — and if we decide 
that any physical pleasure we 
experience with our partner counts 
as part of our sex lives, then we 
both open ourselves up to many 
more intimacies without adding 
any more stress. 
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PRESSURES OF 
PARENTHOOD 


CREATING A CALM HOMELIFE 


Parenting can be wonderful, but there’s no question 
that it can be stressful as well. We want to help our 
children feel calm and safe — but that process begins 
with making sure we're calm ourselves. 


ew things give us more joy, 

pain, and stress than the 

experience of parenting. As 
author Elizabeth Stone observed, 
the decision to have a child is “to 
decide forever to have your heart go 
walking around outside your body”. 
Exhausted parents might add that 
it’s also a decision to have your 
time, sleep, and resources subject 
to the needs of another person — 
who, being young, doesn’t always 
have the best judgement. Under 
this much pressure, how does a 
parent manage stress — both for 
themselves and their children? 


The kids are fine, right? 
Children need parents who can 
provide love and support as well as 
discipline, which requires parents 
understand their child's feelings. 
According to a 2012 American study, 
we aren't as good at understanding 
our children as we might think. 

The researchers tested families 
with “typically developing” children 
— that is, with no health or learning 
disabilities — aged four to eleven, 
and found that parents consistently 
underestimated how much worry 
and nervousness their children felt, 
overestimated how optimistic they 
were, and tended to assume that 


If you care 
about children, 
take really 
good care 
of mothers. 


Rick Hanson 
American neurologist 


their children’s feelings were more 
similar to their own than was 
actually the case. 

The lesson here is that when 
dealing with our children, there are 
two things we need to remember: 


i 


ee 


Our children 

are separate and 
different from us. 
fald Being a child 
is more stressful 
than it looks. 


It’s best not to assume that our 
children are feeling fine unless they 


misbehave — or that misbehaviour = 


is caused by naughtiness or anger 
rather than anxiety. Be alert to 
your children's fears, and if they're 
misbehaving, consider whether 
they are stressed rather than just 

_ being willful. 


Take a step back 

Love is crucial in families, but it 
sometimes helps to turn down your 
feelings a notch. Research suggests 
that parents who feel the deepest 
empathy for their children may not 
be the best at nurturing them. 

A 2014 American study found 
that mothers who scored high on 
an empathy test also showed the 
greatest physiological response 
when their children cried. However, 
mothers with high empathy had to 
watch their temper. Empathic 
parents are sometimes more likely 
to turn to harsh discipline when 
under stress (see right). On the 
next page, we'll discuss ways to 
put some distance between 
yourself and your stress. 


»| 
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(@) KEEPING YOUR TEMPER 


Do you adore your kids but struggle to be patient when they kick up a 
fuss? You're not alone: a 2013 Dutch study found that parents who had 
a strong emotional response to their children crying were also the most 
likely to overreact and use harsh disciplinary methods at home. Over- 
empathizing can cause an unfortunate stress reaction: 


CHILD SHOWS DISTRESS 


@* 


When we take on our chid’s feelings as if they are our own, we lose the 
ability to nurture the child. It’s important to remember that your child 
is not you, and help them learn to manage difficult feelings appropriately. 


| 
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Set an example 

Appropriate emotional boundaries 
are important for parents and for 
children. Not overreacting to your 
child’s distress, but helping them 
to manage their emotions is a more 
supportive, effective approach. 
Children benefit from a parent who 
can not only sympathize, but also 
model a calmer mood for them. 


Try not to sweat sleeplessness 
We all benefit from a good night's 
sleep (see pp.162-165), but with 
young children, sometimes that’s 
not possible. As American 


psychologist and anthropologist 
Gwen Dewar points out, “Getting 
resentful, ruminating, or worrying 
about your inability to function 
the next day isn’t going to help”. 
Negative feelings can make it 
harder to sleep even when you have 
the opportunity, and it’s more likely 
to make you irritable with your 
children — which may, in turn, 
worsen their problems with sleep. 
A 2010 American study found 
that the best way to ensure a young 
child slept well was to make sure 
that they got “maternal emotional 
availability” at bedtime — that their 


mother (or father) could give them 
their full attention and respond to 
their feelings with sensitivity. When 
your child is keeping you up, your 
best strategy — for their sleep and 
for your own — is to give them all 
the patience you have and accept 
that settling them will take as long 
as it takes. 


Worried about money? 
Sometimes we're stressed by our 
parenting responsibilities, but 
sometimes we're just stressed 
people who also happen to be 
parents. Our background stress 


nr 


ASSESSING STRESS 


A classic model of stress Known as the Lazarus model (see p.28) helps us to manage our feelings 
by making a constructive assessment of our circumstances. Next time your child’s behaviour is 
wearing out your patience, try these steps and see if it helps. 


Agent of stress: Appraising the stress: Coping mechanism: Stress reaction: 
an event that how you view the the decision you make how you react 
causes a problem situation 

Re ihe cunermariect He's being disobedient: wy He! x 


checkout, your child 
whines to be bought an 
unhealthy snack. 


Wri 
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he knows perfectly well 
that | said no more 
sweets today!” 
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level does affect our children and 
how we relate to them. According 
to a 2015 review by the University 
of Minnesota, numerous studies 
confirm that parents experiencing 
economic hardship are more likely 
to take a child’s misbehaviour 
personally — and assume that, for 
instance, a failure to put away toys 
is a sign the child is deliberately 
trying to be annoying rather than 
just forgetful or distracted. 

The same review reports that 
parents can protect their children 
from the stress of poverty toa 
significant degree if they show 
plenty of affection and make sure 


they know what’s going on in the 
children’s lives. The challenges are 
greater, but if you can manage to 
remain patient and warm despite 
worries about paying the bills, the 
evidence suggests your children 
can feel as safe and supported as 
those in more affluent families. 

Parenting isn’t easy, and even 
the most loving and responsible 
people find it a challenge. Keeping 
that in mind, you can take real 
pride in doing a good job. No family 
is perfect, but with warmth and 
good coping skills, parents and 
children manage stress more 
effectively as a family. 
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THE TOP TWO 
ESSENTIALS 


According to American sociologist 
Christine Carter, the most important 
predictors of a child’s wellbeing are: 


@ Getting enough love and affection. 


M@ Having parents or caregivers who 
can manage their own stress levels. 


Children pick up on parents’ emotions, 
So don't feel guilty if you put some 
time and energy into self-care: it'll 
help your kids as well. The happiest 
families are those where every 
member is happy, including you. 


RRR ATE PLONE ATTA EL LISI EEO LO TG, SEE EEE SS 


~ THE COPING CHILD 


A happy child generally makes 

for a happy parent, so ensuring your 
children feel safe is likely to help 
you as well as them. In the US, 

the Center for Effective Parenting 
advised in 2006 that the tactics a 
parent can use to create a safe- 
feeling and low-stress home are: 


V Provide a good balance 
between giving warmth and 
setting reasonable rules. 


V Be available, supportive, 
and reassuring. 


V Help your child understand 
their own signs of stress, such 
as sleeplessness, headaches, 
upset stomach, moodiness, 
or irritability. 


V Listen when they talk, and 
ask open-ended questions such 
as, “What do you think of...?” or 
“How does that make you feel?” 


V Don’t overprotect: children 
will need to learn how to manage 
stress effectively. 


V Build up their self-esteem 
(pp.42-43). 


V Teach them to handle criticism 
(pp.34-35). 


V Help them learn how to limit 
stress with effective time 
management (pp.146-147). 


V Teach them problem-solving 
skills and cognitive re-framing 
(pp.26-29, 52-53). 


V Make sure they have enough 
sleep, good nutrition, regular 
exercise, and challenging and 
engaging activities (pp.174-175). 


V Teach assertiveness 
(pp.92-95). 


V Encourage a sense of humour 
(pp.182-183). 


V Model calm, optimistic, and 
confident moods. 
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PRESSURE TO PERFORM 


One of the top sources of stress in everyday life is our 
work: earning a living can be anything but relaxing. 
We need to find ways to come to terms with the 
pressure and improve our ability to cope. 


challenging job can be 

interesting and exciting, 

but some job situations 
are challenging and unhealthy. 
What stresses us varies between 
individuals, but the most common 
workplace stressors are: 


m Demanding, dull, or upsetting 
work 

m Low control over how you work 

mw Unclear expectations, creating 
no-win situations 

gw A high-conflict, bullying, or 
unfair environment 

mw Low recognition for your efforts, 
and few opportunities for 
promotion or development 

m Changes at work being badly 
managed 


In short, we don't thrive doing 
work that feels unrewarding or 
disempowering: over time that sort 
of environment can wear us down. 


Making you sick? 

Can a stressful job negatively 
impact your health? Sustained high 
levels of the stress hormone cortisol 
are unhealthy, but according toa 
1997 Australian study, work stress 
doesn’t necessarily raise our blood 
pressure. The researchers found 
that workers in stressful jobs might 
be prone to high blood pressure, 
but only if they used “maladaptive” 
coping strategies. In other words, 
the workers who drank, binged 

on unhealthy food, smoked, used 
drugs, or isolated themselves 
socially in response to stress 
showed an increased rate of high 
blood pressure. The workers who 
exercised, used relaxation 


techniques, used problem-focused 
coping such as re-organizing their 
work time, or made good use of 
social support, remained physically 


well. The problem wasn’t workplace 


stress as such, but unhealthy 
coping mechanisms: if you turn to 
healthy coping strategies, your 
body needn't suffer. 


Coping tactics 

Some workplaces are simply 
impossible — if your boss is a bully, 
for instance, quietly looking for a 
new job may be the only solution — 
but when the main source of stress 
is the work, rather than the people, 
several tactics are recommended 
by doctors and psychologists: 


Begin every day by taking 
just 10 minutes to plan and 
prioritize a realistic set of targets 

(pp.146-147). 


Keep track of your stress 
through the day. Use a Stress 
Diary to make a note of where 


stressful events happened, who you 


were with, and how you reacted 
(pp.40—41). Identify situations to 
avoid in future, and cultivate 
healthy coping mechanisms. 


Have “no-work” times in 
your schedule. Plan them in 
advance, then turn off your phone, 

don’t check your email, and put 
work out of your mind (pp.60-63). 


Use time off to the full. 

Take annual leave, and make 
your holidays and weekends 
periods of recharging and recovery 
(pp.150-151). 


Use relaxation techniques 
such as exercise (pp.152-155), 


yoga (p.157), and meditation (p.133). 


Identify allies at work. 

Ensuring employees can be 
effective is part of a supervisor's job, 
so talk to yours about plans for 
making your schedule workable and 
your environment tolerable. If your 
supervisor doesn’t have a sensible 
attitude, look for colleagues with 
whom you can share the load and 
get mutual support (pp.176-179). 


Get support from any health 

and safety or HR departments 
to make sure your workplace is 
safe and comfortable — not 
unbearably loud or liable to give 
you repetitive strain injury, for 
instance — so that your physical 
wellbeing isn’t an extra worry. 


Don’t try to control the 

uncontrollable. Company 
structures and colleagues’ 
personalities, for example, may 


Q THE THREE “E”s 


IN THE WORKPLACE ce 


be outside your control, so don't 
exhaust yourself obsessing about 
them (pp.46-47). 


Avoid perfectionism. If the 

work is done and adequate, 
don't push yourself to do more 
(pp.34-35). 


‘| 0 Find the funny side. 
Laughing at a situation helps 


reduce its hold on us (pp.182-183). 


1 Appreciate the positive. 

Try to focus on pride in your 
own work, your colleagues’ good 
points, and anything else that 
keeps you seeing the brighter side 
of things (pp.180-181). 


Appropriate boundaries are as 
important at work as they are in 
your personal life: knowing that you 
are much more than your work and 
giving an appropriate amount of 
your time and energy to work is 
central to establishing a healthy 
work-life balance. 


Harvard professor of cognition and education Howard Gardner 
identifies three intertwining aspects that make up “good work” — 
work that feels more rewarding than stressful: 


»») 


»| 
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Tackling tasks 

When a task is stressful, the natural 
tendency is to procrastinate. In a 
work situation, this is obviously 
problematic: putting off the task 
results in heightened stress as 
you rush to meet a deadline while 
facing a growing workload — or the 
work doesn’t get done and you get 
into trouble with your colleagues. 
How do we stop procrastinating 
and face the project and the stress 
head-on? 


Don’t wait to feel motivated 
American psychologist Joseph 
Ferrari points out that it’s easy to 
delay starting work because we're 
not in the “right mood” — but by 


doing that we are making a 
fundamental mistake. We're 
succumbing to the false belief that 
we will somehow feel more in the 
mood later, even though nothing 
has changed -— or if it has, the only 
difference is that the job has 
become more urgent, resulting 
in more stress, causing us to feel 
even less like tackling the work. 
Instead of waiting for a task to 
feel manageable, we're better off 
making a start even if we don’t 
feel motivated. As American 
psychiatrist David D. Burns, CBT 
expert and author of the best- 
selling Feeling Good: The New 
Mood Therapy, observes, once 
we ve started the task, we usually 


~ WORK SMART 


An acronym pioneered by American consultant Peter Drucker during the 
1980s is still recommended by psychologists today, and can help you set 
workplace goals that feel manageable rather than daunting: 


Action must 
come first, and 
the motivation 

* “comes later on. 


David D. Burns 
American psychiatrist 
and CBT expert 


discover some motivation — and we 
have definitely lessened the stress 
of procrastinating. 


Tackle the worst stressors first 
An old proverb is helpful here: if 
you begin your day by eating a live 
frog, you can enjoy the comfort of 
knowing that nothing else that 
happens to you today will be that 
bad. If you have a “frog” to cope 
with, it’s going to stress you out 
knowing that it'll have to be dealt 
with at some point, so if your 
schedule allows for it, do the thing 
you're most dreading first and get it 
out of the way. After that, your other 
stressors will feel less daunting. 


Reward yourself 

American psychologist Robert 
ERisenberger proposes a theory he 
calls “learned industriousness”: 

put simply, if we come to associate 
working hard with being rewarded, 
hard work in and of itself begins 

to feel more rewarding and less 
stressful. If you're lucky enough 

to have an employer who praises 
your efforts, you may already be 
experiencing this benefit. Studies 
confirm that praise is a sufficient 
reward — even if you have to reward 
yourself in small ways. A 2007 


@Y) sTRIKING A HEALTHY BALANCE 


American study found that the 
most important elements of a 
reward are that it should be quick 
and reliable. If you've decided to 
reward yourself for a job well done 
keep that promise to yourself. 


ff 


Create “mastery” experiences 
According to a 2004 study by 
Canadian psychologist Fuschia 
Sirois, people are more prone to 
procrastinate if they have a low 
opinion of their own efficacy — in 
other words, they don’t trust their 
Own competence and abilities 
(see pp.42-43), 

One of the best ways to improve 


your confidence in your own 


efficacy is to consider your life 


Look into reducing your 
commute. Telecommuting, or : 
flexible time that lets you skip the © 
rush hour, can reduce stress 
considerably (pp.96-97). 


outside work and build up a 
memory bank of accomplishments, 
great or small. This allows you to 
look back and recall times when 
you proved to yourself that you are, 
in fact, able to get things done 
when you set your mind to it. With 
that knowledge, tackling work 
projects may feel less intimidating. 
If you are finding work difficult, 
you're far from alone. A 2013 survey 
by the American Psychological 
Association found that only 36% 
of employees felt they were given 
enough resources to help manage 
workplace stress. With good coping 
tactics, though, and some time set 
aside as work-free, you can do a lot 


* to manage the stress yourself. 


_ Workplace experts recommend these tips for a healthy balance between 
personal and professional commitments: 


IN THE WORKPLACE cs 


ROOM FOR 
IMPROVEMENT? 


Workplace stress is, unfortunately, 
the norm. If you find yourself under 
pressure, you can limit the impact by 
managing the aspects you control, so 
take a look at your own work habits 
and work on your coping strategies. 


34% 


A 2016 American survey found 

that 54% of professionals said they 
had increased their commitment to 
a better work-life balance in the 
previous year. 


8% 


In 2017, the American Psychological 
Association's annual stress report 
found that 58% of the people 
surveyed described work as a very 
or somewhat significant source 
of stress in their lives. 
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JOB 


BURNOUT 


KNOWING WHEN TO STOP 


At a certain point, work strain passes the point of 
ordinary stress and becomes outright toxic. Self-care 
doesn’t just make work more pleasant; sometimes it’s 
necessary if we’re going to keep working at all. 


t’s not unusual to feel tired at 
I: end of a working day, but 

what if you're feeling exhausted 
and repelled by your job all the 
time? You may be looking at 


burnout — and if so, you need to 
take your wellbeing seriously. 


Isn't this just normal stress? 
Burnout is not same thing as job 
stress: it is the endpoint of 


Burnout can 
affect almost any 
professional, from 
top boss to rank- 
and-file employee. 


Phil Sheridan 
UK recruitment specialist 


unmanaged stress. Experiencing 
too much stress for too long leaves 
us feeling not just anxious and 
overloaded, but disengaged, 
apathetic, cynical, despairing, 
and even disgusted with our lives. 
The symptoms of job burnout are 
very similar to the symptoms of 
clinical depression (see pp.202-— 
203). Indeed, a 2013 French study 
published in the Journal of Health 
Psychology argued that the 
“between-syndrome overlap” of 
burnout and depression was so 
high that it was unscientific to 
call them two separate conditions. 
If you suspect that you may be 
succumbing to clinical depression, 


it’s always wise to consult a doctor. 


On the other hand, if you aren't 
there yet but you feel you are on 
your way to burnout, what are 
your options? 


i. rrrt—<“C~wSsé@wSOOCC‘ (MR ¢ 


Spot the dangers 

How at risk are you? According to 
advice given by psychologists and 
workplace experts, the biggest 
predictors are: 


Lacking control in your job. 
Confusing expectations that 
are hard to meet. 

An unhealthy work culture, 
such as a bullying boss or 
backstabbing colleagues. 

A workplace that doesn’t suit 
your values, skills, interests, and 
personality. 

An uncomfortable pace, 
either very boring or very hectic. 
Excessive working hours, 
giving you too little time to 
recuperate and creating a 
work-life imbalance. 

Your sense of identity being 
overly bound up with your job. 
Working in an emotionally 
demanding profession 

such as healthcare, Veaehing; 

or ministry. 

Lacking people who support 
you, in the workplace or out. 


eee 


THE BURNOUT ZONE 


According to Dutch expert Arnold Bakker, we are most at risk of burnout when 


we are pushed too hard and helped too little. Some jobs are more inspiring than 


others, but demands that exceed resources can wear down our motivation, as 
the chart below shows. Be aware of how well you're being supported and if 
you feel yourself moving into the red burnout zone, prioritize self-care. 


Ba Resources: Situations 
and experiences created 
by an employer that help 
workers meet demands. 
Good support, helpful 
feedback, and the freedom 
to manage your own time 
are examples. 


demands: Pressures 
that call on us to use 

our resourcefulness and 
energy - physical, mental, 
and emotional - all of 
which can be stressful 

if we're overtaxed and 
inadequately supported. 


Preventing burnout 

If you feel you are at risk, it’s best 
to face facts and make working on 
your stress management an urgent 
priority: a 2014 Spanish study found 
that those most likely to burn out 
were those who tried to avoid 
thinking about their situation. 

With that in mind, be pro-active 
about making your days as tolerable 
as possible — to that end, consider 
these helpful tips: 


v Spend time with supportive 
colleagues you know and trust 
(pp.176—-179). 

v Have atime each day when 
you unplug from contact via your 
electronic devices (pp.60-63). 


“Low JOBDEMANDS High 


v Keep your body moving — 
don’t sit for more than an hour 
at a time (pp.152-157) 

v Make space in your life for 
laughter and play (pp.182-187). 

Vv Look for positive moments 
in your day, even something 
small, like chatting with your 
colleagues (pp.80-83). 

v Make time outside work for 
family and friends (pp.148-149). 

v Connect with a community 
or cause that reflects values that 
matter to you (pp.44-45). 


If stress wears us down, burnout 
can be the ultimate consequence. 
Prioritize taking care of yourself: 
it’s the best long-term strategy. 
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EXER DED SUC SU res ca atid 
WHO IS STRUGGLING? 


Be aware of the risks. According 
to a 2013 survey of HR directors 
in Britain’s leading companies, 


Around 1 in 3 professionals 
were struggling with burnout. 


2 in 3 survey respondents said 
that the main reason was 
having too large a workload. 


More than half cited overtime 
or long working hours as a 
secondary reason. 


More than 1 in 4 said that they 
and their colleagues were struggling 
because it was hard to manage 

a good work-life balance. 


THERE IS MORE TO 


LIFE THAN SIMPLY 
INCREASING ITS SPEED 


MAHATMA GANDHI, LEADER OF INDIAS 
INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 
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MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


It’s stressful to be short of money, but it can be hard to 
keep track of purchases, especially in an environment 
designed to make us spend. Some psychological savvy 
can make us more cash-efficient and calm. 


o make your finances less 

stressful, it helps to have a 

good grip on your day-to-day 
spending. The retail industry invests 
large sums on researching effective 
ways to part us from our money — 
American consumer psychologist Kit 
Yarrow points out some examples: 


m@ Placing everyday items at the 
back of the store, so you have to 
pass a barrage of promotions. 

@ Presenting slightly untidy 
displays so shoppers are more 
comfortable picking up items — 
and once we have an item in our 
hands, we're more likely to buy. 

@ Playing music to create 
emotional associations — loud 
music makes us more likely to 
grab an item and go, and slow, 
quiet music more likely to linger 
and consider more purchases. 


If you're planning to go shopping, 
make a list and resolve to stick to it. 
If you're shopping online, beware of 
“free shipping” deals that pressure 
you to buy more items, and remind 
yourself that clicking a mouse is 
still spending real money. 


Does “retail therapy” work? 
Buying may give us a temporary 
boost, but what kind of expenditure 
makes us happy in the long term? 
A 2008 Canadian study confirms 
that spending money on others feels 
better than spending it on ourselves. 
A 2011 Canadian study adds that 
emotional closeness is key: a loved 
one is a better choice for your 
generosity than a “duty” purchase 
for a relative you never confide in. 
Buying experiences rather than 
things not only reduces your clutter 
at home but also lowers your stress 


levels. As American psychologist 
Matthew Killingsworth put it in 
2010, “A wandering mind is an 
unhappy mind” — when we have 
little to think about, our worries 
tend to resurface. Experience 
purchases can be a buffer against 
stressful rumination. American 
psychologist Thomas Gilovich finds 
that, while waiting for a material 
purchase is frustrating and the 
novelty tends to wear off, waiting 
for a holiday, theatre trip, or other 
experience purchase gives us a 
sense of pleasant anticipation, and 
the memories remain warm. 


Reward yourself wisely 
Keeping a spending diary may help 
you keep track of which purchases 
heightened your stress and which 
ones made you feel good. It’s less 
stressful to motivate yourself with 
rewards than punishments, so when 
wrestling with temptation, consider 
keeping a log of what you didn't 
buy, too. Adding up the amount 
you've saved on resisting impulse 
buys can feel highly rewarding. 
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Q THE DENOMINATION EFFECT 


People are generally more reluctant to spend a single Tip: to avoid what a 2009 American study called the 
big bank note than its equivalent in smaller currency, Denomination Effect (or the “what-the-hell effect”), 
but often spend more once they've broken it. keep small notes handy for making smaller purchases. 


Take five small notes... 


Spend £10 “T'd better save 


the rest.” 
5 x £10 notes 4 x £10 notes 
Or one big note... 
Spend £10 “Well, it’s broken now. 
What the hell, 
1 x £50 note £50 note has been broken I'll spend more.” 


with a small purchase 


Q THE HEDONIC TREADMILL 


1 


We work 
harder or longer 


o 


THE 
LIFESTYLE 
LOOP 


Spending more doesn’t necessarily make us 
happier. According to an influential theory 
developed in 1971 by American psychologists 
Philip Brickman and Donald Campbell, 
increased income can become a “hedonic 
treadmill” — a cycle of pleasure-seeking that 
keeps us overworked and dissatisfied. 

If your lifestyle is currently modest but 
tolerable, it’s likely you'll get more pleasure 
from living simply and having more leisure 
time than from earning more by working 
extra hours. If you do get a pay raise, you may 
be happier if you resolve to keep your current 
lifestyle and save for a more secure future. 
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MONEY 
WORRIES 


SURVIVING DEBT AND INSECURITY 


We live in an era where many people struggle with 
debt, and many more worry about paying the bills. 
Sound financial advice will help to manage stress 


levels when money is tight. 


n today’s economy, a degree of 

debt is common: according to 

data from the 2016 US Census 
Bureau and Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, the average American 
household has more than $16,000 
of credit card debt alone. Being in 
debt can be hugely stressful, but it 
can be tackled with practicality. 


Hurting financially? 

Financial stress can be literally 
painful. According to an American 
study published in 2016: 


m Households where both adults 
are unemployed spend 20% more 
on over-the-counter painkillers. 

m People asked to describe either 
a period of economic instability 
or security, and then how much 
pain they felt while describing 
it, reported almost twice as 
much pain when describing 
financial instability. 

m Students displayed a higher 
tolerance to physical pain when 
reading a paragraph encouraging 
them to believe they’d enter a 
stable job market compared to 
students who read a paragraph 
describing an unstable one. 


ESR SS OIE, 
A COMMON CONCERN 


In the 2017 American Psychological 
Association stress survey, 62% of 
Americans anticipated that money 
would be a significant source of 
stress in the next few years. 


Q FEELING GUILTY? 


Synthesizing economic data in the US 
in 2016, the website NerdWallet shows 
that in recent years, the cost of living 
has risen faster than the median 
household income. If you've taken 
steps to reduce your spending, but still 
find yourself in debt, this doesn’t prove 
you're incompetent - you may be 
dealing with challenging circumstances. 
As the American Psychological 
Association reported in 2017, “Higher 
stress is disproportionately reported 
by Americans with lower incomes”, 
Don't let guilt add to your stress. 


m= The amount of pain we report” 
correlates to both our own 
financial insecurity and economic 
instability on a state level. 


A 2004 American study also found 
that patients with arthritis reported 
more health problems during periods 
of financial stress. Clearly, money 
wolties are common, and for some 
they are a chronic stress, affecting 
both physical and mental health. 


How to manage? 

If you're struggling with debt, your 
first step will need to be problem- 
focused coping (see pp.26-29): 


v Create a plan. You are not 
alone. There are charities and 
agencies that offer free or 
means-tested debt counselling 
and reputable inexpensive firms 
that assist in reorganizing debt 
payments. Consider taking 
advantage of the help that’s 
available in your local community. 
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a ae ee ae Te ee ee 
©) PAYING OFF MULTIPLE DEBTS 


When we owe money to several creditors, it’s important to do 
the maths, particularly concerning rates of interest. A 2011 American 
study presented people with a simulated debt situation in which there 
were multiple creditors with different interest rates and found that the 
stress of owing money interfered with their judgement. 


The optimum strategy the researchers identified for people with 


multiple debts is as follows: 


Settle the minimum 


payment for each debt, to avoid 


surcharges and penalties. 


Use all available money left 
over to pay down the debt with 
the highest interest rate. 


Once that debt has been 

paid in full, use available money 
to pay down the debt with the 
second-highest interest rate. 


Keep paying off debts one at 
a time, but always pay off the 
higher interest rate first. 


However, none of the subjects in the study followed this strategy: they 
spread their money between creditors, thus paying higher interest rates 
overall, and ended up owing more. Don't let the discomfort of debt 
discourage you from doing the maths: pay the minimum charges first, 
then concentrate on discharging debts one at a time. 


v Budget your expenses. Track 
where the money goes and see 
if there are any non-essentials 
you could cut, or shop around for 
less expensive necessities. If 
you're unsure how to track your 
spending, search online for free 
budgeting programs or apps. 

Vv Favour cash over credit 
cards — paying by cash makes 
it difficult to overspend — but 


beware of the “Denomination 
Effect” (see p.89). 


Robert Leahy of the American 
Institute for Cognitive Therapy also 
recommends we separate our self- 
esteem from our finances, and ease 
the strain by enjoying as many 
meaningful experiences as we can. 
Debt can be managed, and stress 
lowered, if we keep it in perspective. 
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ASSERT | 


YOURSELF 


LEARNING TO DRAW THE LINE 


Few things are more stressful than feeling you can't 
stand up for yourself in the face of others’ demands. 
Improving your assertiveness will help you to feel more 


in control of your life. 


f stress means feeling unable to 

cope with life’s demands, then 

clearly we need to keep life’s 
demands at a manageable level. 
But what if you find it hard to tell 
other people you've already got 
enough to deal with and you can’t 
take on any more? To avoid such 
situations, it is important we learn 
to assert ourselves. 


The fear of aggression 

Some people have trouble asserting 

themselves because they’re 

worried that if they say “No” or 

“Stop that”, they'll come across as 

aggressive. However, aggression 

and assertiveness have an 
important difference: 

m Aggression is focused on 
winning. The “loser” ends up 
having their rights, feelings, 
and needs trampled. 


m Assertiveness is focused on 
fairness. An assertive person 
tries to appreciate that other 
people have rights too, and only 
disregards their wishes if it is 
impossible or unreasonable to 
do so. 


eee ae 
MORE PERSUASIVE 


If refusing a request, avoid implying 
that you'd do it if you could. A 2012 
American study found that people 
are 8 times more likely to accept 
an “I don’t” statement than an 

“I can’t” one. 


If you feel guilty for saying “No”, 
remind yourself that pushing for 
a fair outcome is not aggressive. 
It's appropriate. 


Self-knowledge 
You may seem less aggressive to 
others than you fear, especially if 
you tend to feel uncomfortable 
with asserting your needs. A 2014 
study published in the Personality 
and Social Psychology Bulletin 
found that many people who 
felt they were coming across as 
overly pushy were in fact rated 
as “appropriately assertive” by 
their fellow participants. 

This isn’t necessarily a sign 
that you should ramp up your 
assertiveness: among the over- 
assertive participants, the same 
study found that 64 per cent saw 
themselves as appropriately or 
even under-assertive. It is probably 
wise to ask a few trusted friends 
or colleagues how you are coming 
across. But if you fear you might 
look pushy, consider the possibility 
that you may simply look confident. 
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2) THE PERFECT BALANCE 


If someone asks you to do something you don’t want to do — such as cancel 
your plans and spend the evening helping with DIY — how do you draw a 
line without coming across as too weak or too hostile? Consider who seems 
to be “winning” the discussion; you want both parties to end up feeling 
reasonably satisfied. To keep stress levels low, an assertive response is best: 


PASSIVE 
£ I lose — You win 
' Example: “Well, okay — if you 
f really want me to...” 
_ Likely outcome: You feel 
“overwhelmed, stressed, 
~ and possibly resentful. 


Practise, practise, practise 

If you feel your assertiveness could 

be better, how do you improve it? 

m Start small. Asserting yourself 
over low-stakes issues will make 
the process less daunting. 

m Rehearse. Act out boundary- 
setting in front of a mirror, or 
with a trusted friend, so you get 
comfortable with the words (see 
“Saying it right”, above right). 


m Remember you have aright 

to your assert own needs. 
Assertiveness is a skill, and skills 
develop and improve with practice. 
Over time, you should find you're 
more comfortable with saying “No”, 
which should free you from both 
the stress of the uncomfortable, 
unwanted situations and the stress 
of worrying about how to assert 
yourself when they arise. 
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Y) SAVING IT RIGHT 


What is the key to an assertive 
response? A weak phrase sounds 
as if you just need persuading; a 
strong phrase should be both polite 
and non-negotiable. When drawing 
a boundary, stick to strong phrases. 


WEAK 

% I'm not sure I agree... 
% Do I really have to... 
% I'd rather not... 


STRONG 

V [I understand your perspective, 
but I still think that... 

V | think that would be difficult — 
let's set a time to discuss 
other options. 

V | appreciate the offer, but it’s 
really not my kind of thing. 


(@) 3 STEPS TO “NO” 


To challenge a behaviour you 
dislike, use a three-step “I-statement 
to focus on your own perspective 
rather than make an accusation: 


” 


Describe the other 
person's behaviour. 


Describe 
your feelings. 


és Make a request 
(politely but firmly). 


For example, “When you make fun 
of my accent, I feel embarrassed. 
Please stop teasing me about it.” 
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o you feel confident stating 

your needs, even in the face 

of stonewalling or criticism, 
or does that prospect send your 
stress levels climbing? Some self- 
training might help you become 
more confident and effective. 


Challenging others 
Standing up for what we want is 
difficult for some of us. American 
AS K | N G FQ) R W H AT 0 U WA NT psychologist Nando Pelusi observes 
that as a social species, we tend to 
factor power and dominance into 
most of our interactions and most of 
us err on the side of submission. 
Ob ae Asking for what we want can feel 
at. Se like we're challenging someone’s 
status, which feels risky. Pelusi calls 
this “Neanderthink” — a primitive 
instinct that generally doesn’t apply 
in the modem world. His advice: 


m Accept that doing what you 
believe is right or asking for what 
you want may feel awkward, and 


practise tolerating that discomfort. 
@ Be clear about your preferences. 
@ Be civil and reasonable: asking 
doesn’t have to be pushy. 
m@ Accept that you are entitled 
to ask, and others to refuse. 
mg Allow yourself enough time 
to think when called upon to 
answer any questions. 


, Tricks of the trade 
Stress can be caused by having to deal with toomany an ggyptian study published in the 


demands, but it can also be caused by having unmet Journal of Nursing Science in 2015 
needs. Learning how to articulate what you wantisa _771e¢ He elects of assertwen= 
key skill for preserving your wellbeing Ee 

: profession that requires the ability 
to balance the needs of others with 


cass sco facing cxticin 
remain calm when facing criticism. 


Useful techniques involved: 

m@ Calmly repeating the same 
simple refusal no matter what 
was said. 

@ When presented with an unclear 
or uncomfortable situation, 
asking for more information. 

@ Insisting on putting off angry 
conversations until all parties 
had calmed down. 


SCARED TO START? 


If criticized constructively, 
confidently agreeing that they 
had faults and made mistakes. 
In the face of hostility, using 
“clouding” or “fogging” — that 
is, finding a small part of the 
criticism they could agree 
with, and affirming it without 
becoming defensive or making 
any promises. 


Sometimes it’s more stressful to stay silent than Speak up, but asserting 
what you think or want can be daunting. Treat it as a skill you can learn 
and try some of these simple, low-stakes examples to get you used to it. 


talent or virtue they possess. 


At a bar or restaurant, ask 
- for a small customization 
of your order. 


Tell a friend that you respect a 


“Those marathons you run for 
charity are really impressive.” 


“Ice, no lemon, please.” 


— — = ys Ss : = ee = 


If you have a positive thought 
about a stranger (as long as it’s 
not too intimate), tell them so. 


At a bookshop or library, describe 
your own tastes confidently and 
ask for a suggestion. 


Be sure to comment if a 
colleague did a good job. 


If you particularly admire 
someone’s taste or skill, ask 
for pointers. 


“Hey, nice hat! Where did you 
get it?” 


“! enjoy historical thrillers. Is there 
anything you can recommend?” 


“| thought the way you handled 
that difficult customer was 
really smart.” 


“I'd love to listen to more of that 
music you played yesterday - 
where's a good place to start?” 


By describing things you like, you build your ability to speak about what 
you admire and want in a low-stress way - which is a good place to start 


asserting your own feelings. 
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When the study's nurses used this 
approach at work, they experienced 
a significant increase in their self- 
esteem and a reduction in their 
stress levels. 

While asserting your needs can 
sometimes be challenging, with 
practice you may feel more 
confident and better able to protect 
yourself from avoidable stress. 


CAN I ASK A FAVOUR? 
In a 2016 study, American 
psychologist Vanessa Bohns told 
volunteers to ask strangers if they 
could borrow their cellphone. How 
many people, she queried, did they 
think they'd need to ask in order to 
get three who'd say yes? The result 
shows we needn't be too timid: 


Volunteers estimated they'd have to 
ask 10 people to get 3 loans — in other 
words, a 70% rejection rate. 


The actual number they had to ask was 
6 people —a 50% acceptance rate. 
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Whether you live on a noisy street or commute on a 
packed bus, it’s stressful to have your personal space 
invaded. We can't entirely control our environment, 
but we can take steps to reduce its impact. 


WDING ME! 
WITH BUSY SPACES 


rowded train carriages, 

cramped neighbourhoods, 

open-plan offices, busy 
streets: we're often thrown together 
with people we didn't choose to be 
close tb — and that close proximity 
may strain our nerves. 


Calming down 

To feel comfortable, American 
environmental psychologist Sally 
Augustin advises that we need to 
regulate how much access we give 
people. She gives several tips on 
creating calm spaces in our lives: 


m Get into nature — even city 
gardens, zoos, and parks help 
restore our mental energy. 

mw Insulate your work space. 
Noise can break our concentration 
and heighten tension. If you can, 
rearrange your furniture, plants, or 
even the objects on your desk to 
deflect and reduce sound waves. 

m Pad your home space. Flat 
surfaces amplify sound but soft 
objects act as a muffler. Cushions, 
curtains, and rugs can all make a 
place more peaceful. 


Sorry, it’s taken 

According to a 2012 American 
study, people resort to a wide range 
of strategies to be able to sit alone 
on public transport: 


Privacy isa 
fundamental 
human need. 


Sally Augustin 
American psychologist 
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TOO MUCH CLOSENESS 


Why is it so stressful to be crowded? According to American psychology 
professor Robert Feldman, there are three interpretations: Knowing which 
one is applicable can help you find a solution: 


What's the problem? 


Getting overloaded 

In close proximity, other people's voices, 
the heat of their skin, and their smell are 
much more intrusive. When our senses 
have to process so much information at a 
rate we can’t control, we feel stressed. 


Needing protection 

We feel threatened by people coming too 
close because if they chose to attack us, 
we'd be vulnerable. “ 


Managing relationships 

We prefer to stand further away from 
people we don’t know well beacause if 
we're unable to maintain our personal 
space, it creates more intimacy than we're 
comfortable with. 


Finding a solution 


For sensory overload, try 
blocking out what you can. 
Close your eyes, listen to music 
on headphones, or carry a 
sachet of something with a 
soothing scent. 


If you feel tense or panicky, 

try calming your breathing (see 
pp.128-129). A genuinely creepy 
stranger is best avoided, but if 
they don't seem like a potential 
threat, focus on relaxing. 


If you feel there’s too much 
intimacy, try American 
psychotherapist Deb Elkin's 
“shield” technique (see right). 
The creative play can itself 
reduce stress. 


Passive: 

m Avoiding eye contact. 

@ Listening to music on our 
headphones and pretending 
not to hear someone ask if the 
adjacent seat is taken. 

m Pretending to be asleep. 


Confrontational: 

@ Stretching out to take up 
more space. 

m Piling the adjacent seat 
with belongings. 

m Pretending the seat is 
already taken. 


It may not be entirely ethical, but 
the study found everyone does this 
sometimes, regardless of age, 
gender, race, or class. If you’re worn 
out and you need some peace, it’s 
best to stick to the gentler, passive 
methods and be prepared to give 
way if someone does sit next to 
you. Using the confrontational 
methods could backfire if somebody 
decides to challenge you. 

We can’t always keep others at 
arm's length, but insulate yourself 
where you can, and use peaceful 
moments to counter-balance. 
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CREATE YOUR 
SHIELD 


According to American 
psychotherapist Deb Elkin, we can 
reduce the stress of over-crowding 
by creating an imaginary shield 
around our bodies, devising a 
different design for different 
situations. Next time someone’s in 
your space, start building yours: 


@ Is it made of glowing light, 
thick chainmail, solid marble? 


m@ Is it heavy and tough, or 
thin and flexible? 


Is it precious metal, or solid iron? 


Does it have beautiful 
decorations? 


Does it have sharp spikes? 


Enjoy your 
creativity 
and have fun 
designing your 
shield: it will give 
you a greater 
sense of control. 
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IN GREEN 
PLACES 


THE TIME-HONOURED NATURE CURE 


For those of us who live in crowded cities and towns, 
or work in a noisy location, our daily environment can 
be stressful. A walk in the woods can offer a calm 
respite from the crowds and noise. 


n the 1970s, a hospital in 
| Boe USA, made a 

now-famous discovery among 
its post-surgical patients: patients 
in some rooms had brighter moods, 
experienced less pain, and healed 
more quickly than patients in 
other rooms. What accounted for 
the difference? The patients who 
had rooms with windows that 
looked out onto trees felt better. 
Wherever we live, a little exposure 
to nature can have a positive 
impact on our wellbeing. 


Close to nature 

While a nature walk can provide 
gentle exercise, which is good for 
our mental and physical health (see 
pp.152-155), research shows that 
just contemplating nature can be 
beneficial. Here are some striking 
examples of its resorative effects: 


mg Cardiac health, which stress 
can worsen, is improved by 
viewing nature. A 2015 Canadian 
study found that city-dwellers 
who lived on tree-lined streets 
enjoyed a health boost equivalent 
to a $20,000 gain in income. 

m Children experiencing 
bullying or difficult family 
circumstances were found, ina 
2003 American study, to suffer 
reduced wellbeing because of 
the stress — unless they lived in 
green environments, in which 
case they continued to thrive. 

m@ Women suffering from breast 
cancer, according to a 2003 
American study, experienced 
a reduction in stress and an 
improved ability to meet mental 
challenges after spending two 
hour-long sessions every week 
in natural environments. 


Q NATURE SOUNDS 


In 2013, Swedish psychologist Matilda 
Annerstedt subjected volunteers to a 
deliberately stressful interview, and 
then allowed them to recover in one of 
three conditions: a plain room, a room 
with a silent, “virtual” forest projected 
around them, or a virtual forest with 
natural sounds added. Those listening 
to the sounds showed their stress 
hormone and heart rates returning to 
normal substantially faster. If a walk in 
the woods isn’t an option, closing your 
eyes and listening to a “nature sounds” 
recording could be a good compromise. 


Soothing surroundings 
Developed in the 1980s, a popular 
Japanese form of stress therapy is 
guided nature walks, known as 
shinrin-yoku, or “forest bathing”. 
In small experiments reported in 
2010, subjects taking a gentle 
stroll in a forested environment 
experienced several physiological 
benefits, including lower cortisol 
levels. If you're suffering from 


stress, head for your nearest forest, 
park, or garden: research suggests 
it will help. 

Also in the 1980s, American 
environmental psychologists Rachel 
and Stephen Kaplan developed 
Attention Restoration Theory. They 
argued that urban environments 
place a constant pressure on our 
attention: we have to remain on 
the alert, constantly switching our 
focus from the crossing lights, to 
the oncoming traffic, to the glare of 
a neon sign. Natural surroundings 
can be considered at leisure — the 
Kaplans called it “soft fascination” — 
which gives us the opportunity to 
replenish our energy. 

Effortless engagement 

Recent research continues to 
confirm nature’s long-term benefits 
for our mental health. A 2013 study 
in Edinburgh attached EEGs to 
read the brain waves of healthy 
volunteers: while the urban 
walkers’ brains showed frustration 
and stress, those walking through 
parks showed states of effortless 
engagement, similar to meditative 
states (see pp.132-135). 

That effect was reported again in 
a 2015 American study that took 
volunteers with no mental illnesses 
on a walk through either a scenic 
grassland or a busy street. Only the 
nature-walkers showed a decrease 
in rumination — dwelling on worries 
or frustrations — which is known to 
increase the risk of depression. 

Whether for maintaining our 
mental health or recovering from 
overstimulation, walking in green 
spaces does, neurologically 
speaking, calm the mind. 
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@) WALK WITH A THEME? 


A 2015 American study published in the Journal of Holistic Nursing found 
that stressed adults showed a marked increase in wellbeing after taking 
meditative walks through ornamental gardens, using each walk to dwell 
on a certain healing concept at specific points along the way. If you're 
planning a stroll in the park, consider reflecting on one of these themes: 


AWARENESS 
POSSIBILITY eer EECI ION 
FORGIVENESS JOY ) TRUST 
GRATITUDE CONNECTION 
JOURNEY FREEDOM 


TRANSITION 
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MUSIC AND 
SILENCE 
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If you need to soothe or distract yourself, try the effects 
of music. Listening to a pleasant track — or toa 
moment of genuine quiet — can be an ideal buffer 
against stress. 


he research is conclusive: 
relaxing music has a de- 
stressing effect. A 2013 


Canadian meta-analysis of 400 
studies, for instance, confirmed 
that music not only lowers stress 
levels but also boosts the immune 
system. Just listening to music 
before surgery lowered patients’ 
anxiety better than prescription 
medications. Music can be a 
powerful tool to reduce stress, so 
how can we make it work for us? 


@) PICKING THE STYLE 


If you're wondering which genre is 
the most.relaxing, research best 
supports the calming properties of 
classical music. A 2004 American 
study found that listening to 
classical music calmed volunteers 
more than jazz or pop, and an 
American study in 2008 found that 
classical won out over heavy metal. 
The best choice, however, is the 
one you make yourself; 
psychologists agree that 

simply having control 

over what you hear ' iG 
reduces stress. 


When I hear 
music, I fear no 
danger. | am 
invulnerable, 

I see no foe. 


Henry David Thoreau. 
American writer, 1857 


@& PICKING THE PACE 


According to a 2015 German- 
American study, there is an ideal 
tempo for relaxation — or rather, 
several ideal tempos. To feel safe 
and relaxed, the brain prefers to 
process a limited amount of 
complexity per second. The most 
soothing speed for music depends 
on the complexity of the rhythm. 
The study found that the most 
relaxing tempos were these: 


@ For simple rhythms: 
160.8 beats per minute 


@ For moderately complex 
rhythms; 
126.0 beats per minute 


@ For complex rhythms: 
113.6 beats per minute 


You're likely to perceive this 
instinctively — as the study’s 
subjects did — but if you're trying 
to choose some tracks to help 
you de-stress, follow this useful 
rule of thumb: “The 
more complex the 
rhythm, the slower 
the tempo”. 


A 2010 Indian study found that 
athletes exposed to soothing 
music before a high-stakes 
competition had a 60% drop 

in the stress hormone cortisol. 


THE POWER OF 
SILENCE 


Music is calming, but what about 
no sound at all? The results are 
mixed. Some studies have found 
certain types of music are more 
calming, but in 2005, Italian 
physician and amateur musician 
Luciano Bernardi tested a variety 
of musical styles and found that his 
subjects’ heart rate, blood pressure, 
and breathing were calmer in the 
pauses between the music than 
during the music itself — and 

the contrast between 
music and quiet made 
the quiet more powerful. 


Y) TAKING PART 


If listening to music is relaxing, 
what about creating music? Studies 
confirm that music-making has a 
significantly calming effect. When 
you're making music for comfort, 
relaxation, and pleasure, skill is 

not important. Allow yourself to 

be musically creative without 
expectations or pressure. Rather 
than trying to play a challenging 
instrument or a complex piece 

of music, American neurologist 
Barry Bittman advises that you 

jam for your own amusement on 

an accessible instrument such as 

a digital keyboard — that 
way, you get to relax 
without worrying about 
your performance. 
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©) SINGING TOGETHER 


If picking up an instrument isn’t 
appealing but you enjoy singing, 
consider joining a choir: a 2016 
British study found that active choir 
members had lower cortisol levels 
and healthier immune systems. 

A 2005 Canadian study also found 
that people benefitted from their 
choir regardless of their experience 
or training, particularly if they 
refused to feel self-conscious. 

So find a supportive group, 

set aside any worries, 
and let yourself have 
a good time. 


PREPARING 
FOR STRESS 


When you are approaching a stressful 
event - such as a big speech, an exam, 
or a competition - music can be a 
good way to help you prepare. A 2013 
international study tested the stress 
levels of 60 volunteers under three 
conditions: resting in silence, resting 
while listening to the sound of rippling 
water, and resting while listening to 
classical music - in this case, Allegri’s 
“Miserere’, a famously meditative 
choral work. The volunteers then 
completed the Trier Social Stress Test, 
which stresses subjects by making 
them perform challenging tasks for 
unresponsive judges. The test was 
stressful for all the volunteers, but 
those who had previously listened 

to music experienced a more rapid 
reduction in their stress after the test 
compared to the other groups. 
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‘STRESS AND 
OLDER PEOPLE 


GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY 


We may hope to mellow as we age, but since life is 
likely to keep providing stressors, will we really be 
more relaxed? Research suggests that your perspective 
may change, but your coping abilities should stay solid. 


S we age, we face more 
physical challenges, but 
we also know that with 


age comes wisdom. The emotional 
skills we develop throughout our 
lives are usually maintained. In fact, 
the evidence suggests that our 
resilience increases as we age. 


Keeping our wits 

Aging affects the brain: on average, 
it decreases in weight by about 

5% per decade after the age of 40. 
So does that mean our ability to 
solve problems also decreases as 
we get older? 

Published in the Canadian Journal 
of Aging in 2011, a study that 
tested coping methods in a group 
of volunteers ranging from age 20 
to 90 offers reassuring news. The 
older subjects did show a certain 
amount of decline in cognitive 


performance — their working 
memories and mental processing 
speeds were somewhat slower. 
However, unless they had clinical 
dementia, they could still use 
problem-focused ways of coping. 
Age didn't limit their coping skills: 
they were just as capable of being 
active, effective problem-solvers. 


In a 2016 study of retirement, 33% of 
subjects expected to be lonely in later 
life, but eight years later only 11.5% of 
them actually were; the study posited 
that swapping our stereotypes about 
loneliness for a more positive outlook 
lowers the risk of loneliness in old age. 


A 2009 Brazilian study found that its 
elderly subjects tended to use more 
problem-focused coping methods 
than emotion-focused ones — they 
were more likely to try to fixa 
problem than resign themselves 

to it — though both methods were 
effective in managing stress. 


Less stressed? 
A 1996 study for the Gerontological 
Society of America found that the 
elderly report fewer stressors. 
They generally encounter fewer 
upheavals in their lives, and the 
stressors they face are more likely 
to be chronic, such as health 
conditions, which are best met 
with an emotion-focused, “what 
can't be cured must be endured” 
attitude rather than complaining. 
Older people also have more 
practice in managing their lives to 
avoid problems altogether. Research 
suggests we may become more 
resilient as we age, but when there’s 
a problem that needs solving, ‘older 
people can use their own judgement 
just as effectively as younger people. 


SELF-CARE 
IN OLD AGE 


Doctors and psychologists agree 
these are effective techniques for 
reducing stress as we age:: 


@ Maintain social contacts. A 
2014 Indian review published 
in the Journal of Clinical and 
Diagnostic Research confirmed 
that loneliness in old age isa 
potentially dangerous stressor, 
American psychologist John 
Cacioppo’s research found that 
good social support reduced the 
risk of early death by half. 


@ Find new purposes in life. 
Once we retire and our children 
leave home, what next? Each of 
us has a different answer, but 
political involvement, community 
engagement, mentoring, and 
creative endeavours provide a 
sense of meaning, which can 
significantly reduce the burden 
of stress (pp.44—45). 


m Organize for independence. 
You may need more help getting 
around: plan ahead to ensure 
maximum access to transport 
so you enjoy as much freedom 
of movement as possible. 


@ Take care of your health. 
Gentle exercise, a balanced diet, 
and a good doctor can keep you 
well and active for much longer, 
lowering your stress levels. 


@ If you are caring for your 
partner, take care of your own 
needs, too, and create a solid 
support network (pp.104-105). 
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PLANNING FOR RETIREMENT 


One of the major psychological theories of retirement was 
pioneered by American sociologist Robert Atchley: that 


retirement is a process, not an event - and each phase 


of life comes with its own stressors. That process is less 
stressful if we Know what to expect, so it’s wise to 
prepare by considering the stages described below: 


Stage 


1. Pre-retirement 


2. Retirement 


3. Disenchantment 


4. Reorientation 


5. Retirement 
routine 


6. Arranging 
for care 


Challenges 


m@ Making arrangements for 


your future security 
m Emotionally disengaging 


from your previous routine 


Atchley identifies three 

common points of view: 

m “Honeymooners” treat 
retirement like a holiday 
and have fun 

m@ ‘Immediate routine” 
retirees get straight into 
their new normal 

m ‘Rest and relaxation” 
individuals take a break 


m Boredom 
m Loss of previous identity 


m Making new plans for 
a future life 


m Settling into a new 
structure of life 


m@ Health starts to fail 


Vv 


Vv 


Stress reduction tactics 


Get good financial advice. 
Have post-retirement 
plans to look forward to. 
Arrange to stay in touch 
with work friends. 


Don't overspend, 
especially as you're 
probably getting used 

to a lower income. 

Be aware that this phase 
may not last. 


Plan for the future by 
developing new interests 
and establishing yourself 
as part of a community. 


Research any major 
decisions before you do 
anything irreversible such 
as moving to a new town. 


Expect some daily 
hassles to deal with. 


Organize good medical 
care and support. 
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Caring for another person — be they an elderly relation, 


a sick spouse, or a disabled child — is highly stressful. 
It’s a life that calls for organization and resilience, but 
don't forget to care about yourself as well. 


aring for someone who, 

because of chronic illness 

or disability, is unable to 
fully care for themselves is a 
common, and often unpaid, 
responsibility. In 2015, there were 
an estimated 7 million caregivers 
in the UK and 43.5 million in the 
US. If you are a caregiver, you need 
extra skills in managing your own 
stress (see opposite). 


The stress of caring 
The physical and emotional 
demands of caregiving are stressful. 
A set of American studies in 2009 
found that mothers of autistic 
adolescents and young adults 
showed levels of cortisol, the stress 
hormone, similar to those of combat 
soldiers. Caregiving is a difficult job. 
Many caregivers feel frustrated at 
times, which is normal and doesn’t 
mean that you're a bad caregiver. 
Recognize that what you do is work 
as well as love. America’s National 
Family Caregivers Association 
reported in 2001 that after people 
fully identified themselves as 
caregivers (rather than just family 
members helping out), 90% became 
more pro-active about seeking out 
needed resources and skills. 


The charity Carers UK reports that 
83% of caregivers find their role 
stressful, so if you do too, don't feel 
guilty — you're in the majority.’ 


©) WHAT CAN | DO? 


Psychologists and mental health 
charities agree that the following 
methods are helpful for keeping 
your stress in check: 


V Be an educated caregiver. 
Learn about your loved one’s 
medical condition and what 
resources are available to you. 

V Share your feelings. Friends, 
family, and support groups 
can all be helpful, especially 
if they are well informed and 
non-judgmental. 

V Be realistic about what you 
can do, and set appropriate 
boundaries. You'll cope better 
if you don’t ask yourself to do 
the impossible. 

V Get organized. Use schedules 
or planners to prioritize and 
remember commitments; keep 
important information in one 
accessible place. 

V Try to stay healthy. Physical 
activity, good nutrition, and 
adequate sleep are all essential: 
caregivers must care for 
themselves. 

V Take breaks when you can. 
Some agencies offer much- 
needed caregiver respite: 
investigate what is available 
to you. 

V Use relaxation techniques 
such as meditation (pp.132-135) 
and yoga (pp.156-157). These 
are helpful for both mind and 
body, increasing your sense of 
control over your emotions and 
reducing frustration. 
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‘@) SPOT THE SIGNS 


Are you nearing the point where you should ask for some support or 
respite? Experts in the area of caregiver burnout recommend looking 
out for the following signs: 


Anxiety. 
“What does the future hold? 
Maybe I won't be able > 
to cope.” : 


Sleeplessness. 
“I can't sleep; what if she 
wanders and gets hurt?” 


Social withdrawal. 
“I can't face getting together 
with friends.” 


Poor focus and memory. 


_ “Oh no, the appointment was 
. yesterday, wasn't it?” : 


Irritability. 
“Just go away and leave 
me in peace!” 


Anger. 
“You could do more if you just 
made an effort!” 


If you are a caregiver and these sound familiar and commonplace, 
consider reaching out for help, whether from your doctor or a community 
support agency. 


hy should we forgive 
someone who has 
wronged us? According 


to the American Psychological 
Association, if we approach it 
correctly, forgiveness contributes 
to mental and physical health. 
When given freely, forgiveness 

is empowering, which can 
significantly reduce stress. 


The Forgiveness Project 

A major development in the field 

of forgiveness psychology is the 
“Stanford Forgiveness Project”, 
which conducted a series of 
experiments at the turn of this 
century. The study found that for 
forgiveness to be beneficial, one 
must be able to answer yes to the 
question, “Can you at least imagine 
that you could learn to feel differently 
about the concern that you bring to 
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LETTING 
THINGS GO 


THE POWER OF FORGIVENESS 
- 


Many religions counsel us to forgive. “Forgiveness 
Psychology” studies the benefits of that advice: under 
the right circumstances, and approached thoughtfully, 
letting go can substantially reduce stress. 


the study?” If you can answer yes 
about your concern, try these steps: 


Be clear about how the situation 

made you feel, and explain what 
you found unacceptable. Convey 
this to one or two people you trust. 


Commit to forgiving the person 
who has wronged you. Know 
that your forgiveness will be for your 
benefit, not for the benefit of others. 


First, you must 
feel anger before 
you can begin 
to forgive. 
Judith Orloff 
American psychologist 


Understand that forgiving 

someone doesn't mean you 
have to condone their behaviour 
or befriend them. 


Recognize that your distress 

is coming primarily from the 
thoughts and feelings you're 
experiencing now and not from 
the original grievance, which is 
now past. 


When feeling distressed, try 

some simple stress management 
techniques, such as a breathing 
exercise (pp.128-129), PMR 
(pp.130-131), or a mindfulness 
meditation (pp.132-135). 


Accept that the actions of others 

are not within our control. 
Having unenforceable rules about 
how things “should be” will increase 
your stress, but you can still hope 
and strive for good things. 


Identify your positive life goals: 
what do you want? The time 
and energy you'd otherwise spend 
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Y) wnat aBout Justice? 


Forgiveness can't be forced, and being pressured to forgive when you 
aren't ready will only heighten your stress. A 2015 American paper aimed 
at therapists working to help their clients with forgiveness identified some 


important rules: 


1 


Forgiveness takes 
emotional effort. Just 
saying “I forgive” is unlikely 
to make the forgiver 
feel better. 


+ 


Forgiveness is not 

forgetting. We may forgive 

someone while still feeling the 5 
effects of the harm they have 
caused: the aim is to become 


: > still I holding a a 
~ for example, Dye 


be oe ns 


more at peace with 


X that harm 


dwelling on your bad experiences 
can be used to reach your goals. 


Remember the power of living 

well to help you overcome hurt 
or loss. Focus on the love, kindness, 
and beauty you see in the world. 


Change your story. Rather than 
viewing yourself as a victim, 
see yourself as a victor, successfully 
overcoming adversity and learning 
from experience. 


This approach has proved effective 
even for people with deeply 
personal injuries and resentments. 
Published in 2000, a study of both 
Catholic and Protestant women 
who had lost loved ones during 
Northern Ireland’s sectarian 
violence found that six months after 
first learning this technique, their 
stress levels had dropped by 50%. 
World conflicts past and present 
demonstrate only too well that 
exacting revenge serves only to 


0 


Anger and resentment \ 
are ahealthy response to | 
being wronged. Forgiveness 
aims to move past them, but 
they should be respectedas | 

a normal and natural y 
starting point. 
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Forgiveness takes time 
and shouldn't be attempted 
before you feel ready. 


escalate tension. Little wonder 
that the sayings attributed to 
the ancient Chinese philosopher 
Confucius include this advice: 
“Before you embark on a journey 
of revenge, dig two graves.” 
Forgiveness isn't easy and 
shouldn't be attempted if it feels 
simply impossible. However, if 
your anger and resentment are 
causing you distress, a systematic 
attempt at forgiveness may leave 
you stronger and happier. 
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GIVING 
THANKS 


HOW GRATITUDE CAN LOWER STRESS 


Gratitude may be a virtue, but it’s also an effective 
form of self-care. If the challenges of life are weighing 
you down, research suggests that counting your 
blessings is a good way to maintain your wellbeing. 


say that we should feel grateful 

in times of stress: after all, 
having more problems than you 
can comfortably manage doesn't 
feel likt a blessing. However, 
psychologists have determined that 
cultivating a sense of appreciation 
— even if only for small things — 
helps to reduce stress. 


I may feel counter-intuitive to 


Feeling better 

Positive psychology, which studies 
the processes by which people 
thrive, has found strong evidence 
that gratitude lowers our stress. For 
instance, a study titled “Counting 
blessings versus burdens” was 
published in 2003 by American 
positive psychologist Robert 
Emmons, a leading gratitude 
researcher. The researchers asked 
subjects to keep a record of either 
neutral life events, daily hassles, or 
experiences that provoked gratitude. 
Those who recorded their blessings 
showed heightened wellbeing 
compared to the other two groups. 


It is precisely 
under crisis 
conditions when 
we have the most 
to gain by 
a grateful 
perspective 
on life. 


Robert Emmons 

American positive 
psychologist and 

gratitude expert 


A 2008 British study followed 
people through a transitional period 
in life and monitored their emotional 
states. The subjects who showed 
the highest levels of gratitude 
perceived greater social support 
and showed lower levels of stress 
and depression. These positive 
effects were independent of the 
subjects’ personality traits as 
measured on the Big Five scale 
(see pp.30-31): gratitude lowers 
everyone's stress levels. 


Beating stress 

Gratitude has several other 

beneficial effects that can also 

help to lower stress levels: 

@ Stress can disrupt sleep 
(pp.162-165), but a 2009 British 
study found that grateful people 
sleep better. 

-@ Painful memories are 
stressful, but a 2008 American 
study found that people who 
recalled an unpleasant event 
and then wrote about something 
positive they'd learned from it 
felt better and were more able to 
move on (pp.40-41). 

m Relationship problems can be 
stressful, but a 2011 American 
study found that people who 
expressed gratitude for their 
partner to a third party were 
also more comfortable raising 
concerns and communicating 
with their partner (pp.70-73). 


Taken together, the research 
suggests that a regular gratitude 
practice can be an excellent 
way of keeping your stress levels 
in check. 


EVERYTHING IN 
MODERATION 


Of course, gratitude isn't a 
complete cure-all. American 
gratitude psychologist Amie 
Gordon adds a few warnings: 


% Don’t push yourself to be grateful 
all the time (see right). 


% Don't waste your gratitude on 
someone who is actually treating 
you badly. 


% Don’t use gratitude to dismiss 
problems that need to be tackled 
(pp.140-141). 


% Don't be so grateful for your good 
fortune that you take no credit 
for your successes and ignore 
your self-worth (pp.42—43). 


% Don’t confuse gratitude with 
indebtedness — you can 
appreciate someone without 
owing them. 


In short, do appreciate the good 
things in your life, but don’t forget 
to solve problems, set reasonable 
boundaries, and appreciate your 
own hard work: these are positive 
acts of self-care. 
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KEEPING A GRATITUDE 
JOURNAL 


Psychologists and gratitude 
researchers recommend that we 
keep a gratitude journal to maintain 
a sense of wellbeing in the face of 
life's stresses. Some suggestions for 
creating your journal: 


Plan your time. A daily entry 

is too much; in fact, American 
gratitude researcher Sonja 
Lyubomirsky found that people who 
wrote one entry per week for six 
weeks felt happier, but people who 
wrote three entries per week didn't. 
Once or twice a week is enough. 


Make a conscious decision 

to become more grateful — the 
more committed you are, the more 
beneficial your diary will be. 


Quality, not quantity. Noting 

just one thing and writing in 
detail about why you're grateful is 
more effective than writing a few 
words about many things. 


Be grateful for people more 
than things. 


Watch out for surprising 
blessings: these leave more of 
an impression than expected ones. 
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TURNING 
POINTS 


STRESS IN TIMES OF CHANGE 


It makes sense that we feel stressed when life changes 
for the worse. Surprisingly, though, for some of us, 
changes for the better can also be stressful: a lot 
depends on what we feel we deserve. 


ny change that disrupts 

the flow of our life and 

requires us to make 
adjustments — in our practical 
circumstances or in our attitude — 
is challenging. If we believe we 
cannot meet the challenge, even 
positive change can be stressful. 


Self-esteem and stress 

In order to avoid excessive stress, 
we need to feel that our lives are, 
for the most part, what they ought 
to be. If we have good self-esteem, 
we generally believe that our lives 
should have a healthy proportion 
of positive events, but if our self- 
esteem is poor, it’s hard to believe 
that we deserve good fortune — so 
good fortune can become a source 
of stress. 

In a 2004 study on the effect of 
life events on health, American 
psychologist Timothy Strauman 
asked his students three questions: 


What kind of person do you 
think you are? 


What kind of person would 
you like to be? 


What kind of person do you 
think you ought to be? 


Strauman then measured the 
subjects’ levels of infection-fighting 
white blood cells, which usually 
decrease under chronic stress. 
Some students’ answers showed 
“self-discrepancy” — their answers 
to the three questions showed 
serious differences. For instance, 
for question 3, “I should be hard- 
working”, but for question 1, “I’m 


lazy.” These students had a lower 
white blood cell count: the stress of 
self-discrepancy had undermined 
their wellbeing. 

When your answer to question 3 
is “I don’t deserve success”, 
actually succeeding means that 
your answer to 1 — “I’m successful” 
— creates a self-discrepancy, and 
that can be just as stressful as 
failure. Students who were both 
self-confident and successful had 
good immunity, but successful 
students with lower self-esteem 
had a lower white cell count. To 
enjoy your successes, you need 
to believe that you're the kind of 
person who ought to succeed. 


What can I do? 

If your self-esteem is fragile, it’s 
wise to work on improving it (see 
pp.42-43), but in the short term, 
some useful coping methods are: 


m Seek out and foster more 
supportive relationships. 
m@ Put energy into people and 


activities that reflect your values. 


@ Engage in activities that help 
you to express your feelings. 

m Exercise good self-care, 
ensuring you get enough sleep, 
nutritious food, and recreation. 

@ Recall times you’ve coped in 
the past and identify your best 
coping strategies. 


It may seem strange to advise that 
you should brace yourself for good 
times, but they come with their 
own stressors. Once you know 
whether you may be at risk, you're 
better able to cope with stress, 
good or bad. 
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Sa 
Q THE THREE Cs 


According to American psychologist and founder of the Hardiness Institute 
Salvatore Maddi, change calls for us to deploy three positive attitudes: 


A HEALTHY ATTITUDE 

If we don't feel we deserve good things, success or good fortune can be 
stressful enough to make us ill. An influential study in 1989 by American 
psychologists Jonathan Brown and Kevin McGill followed 261 students 
over four months. Their answers to a 33-point questionnaire showed that 
positive life events had an opposite effect, depending on self-esteem: the 
students who felt good about themselves showed improved health, while 
the students who had a poor self-image got sick more often. 


Bl Low self-esteem 
SH High self-esteem 


The findings suggest 
that if you do have 
doubts about your 
self-worth, you should 
take extra care of 
yourself if something 
goes well for you. 
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HANDLING PERFORMANCE ANXIETY 


If you're familiar with that dreadful sinking feeling 
when it’s time to make a speech, you're far from alone. 
Performance anxiety is a very common stressor, but it 
needn't stop us achieving our goals. 


ew people feel completely 

relaxed before a public 

appearance, but sometimes 
the anxiety can be so overwhelming 
that it undermines our performance. 
Fortwnately, there’s a useful method 
we can use to settle our nerves and 
focus the mind. 


Finding our centre 
In the 1970s, American sports 
psychologist Robert Nideffer 
developed “centering”, a technique 
that was adapted for performing 
artists by fellow sports psychologist 
Don Greene. It is based on the idea 
that the brain operates as two 
separate hemispheres: the left brain 
is associated with logic, language, 
planning, and judgement, and the 
right with sounds, sensations, 
images, and emotions. 

When we practise for a speech or 
a performance of any kind, we're 
using the planning, “left brain” 
mode of thinking, but to give the 
most inspired performance, we 
need to use the creative “right 
brain”. Unfortunately our more 
imaginative “right brain” can be 
hampered by the critical “left brain”, 
which can provoke anxiety. So how 
do we find the right balance? 


According to a 2016 survey by 
Chapman University, just over 25% of 
Americans dread public speaking. 


Pre-performance promoters 
Before your speech, follow these 
steps to prepare yourself: 


Use positive self-talk: ask 

yourself what you want to 
achieve and then put that goal in 
encouraging terms: for instance, 
rather than “I hope they'll like my 
speech”, say “I’m going to speak 
with clarity, authority, and sincerity”. 


In front of someone you 

trust, practise your speech, 
avoiding “filler” words like “um” 
or “ah”, which are distracting. 


Come up with a mental 

image (such as the audience 
clapping) or a phrase (“Be brave”) 
that reminds you you're prepared 
and you're going to be fine. 


Visualize your presentation 
from beginning to end — this 
helps prepare you for the real thing. 


As you stand before an 

expectant crowd, picka 
focal point to fix your gaze on; it 
should be slightly below eye-level 
and comfortable to look at. This 
reduces distractions. 


Before you begin speaking, 

take a deep, cleansing breath. 
People often hold their breath when 
nervous, which heightens anxiety. 


Use your positive mental 
image or encouraging phrase. 


Live what you visualized in 
your preparation: you've already 
done it and you can do it again. 
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(©) BE YOUR OWN SUPPORTER 


Performance anxiety is not helped by negative self-talk — telling ourselves 
things that only make us feel worse. Check how you talk to yourself. If you're 
being too negative, try to re-frame these thoughts in a more positive light. 


NEGATIVE SELF-TALK 


A BETTER ALTERNATIVE 


How afraid we are of performing 
isn’t necessarily related to how well 
we actually do it. From Mahatma 
Gandhi to Hugh Grant, the great and 
the gifted in all walks of life have 
known the rush of panic when the 
time came to perform. Performance 
anxiety is not a sign that we're about 
to fail. With practice and some 
calming techniques, you can gain 
mastery over your anxiety and 
present yourself with confidence. 


Q write IT ouT 


In 2011, American psychologists got 
students to write down their thoughts 
and feelings about an upcoming test. 
The result: all the students’ scores 
improved, especially the ones most 
prone to exam stress. Downloading 
performance anxiety onto paper can be 
a good way to get a better handle on it. 
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AT ODDS 


WITH OTHERS 


MANAGING THE STRESS OF CONFLICT 


Nobody gets through life without having occasional 
arguments or personality clashes with others, and most 
conflicts are stressful. In the face of disagreement or 
hostility, how do we keep calm and confident? 


n an ideal world, we'd all live 
[= lives without quarrels or 

conflicts of interest, but in 
reality, that’s all but impossible. We 
stand a better chance of managing 
stress if we feel self-confident even 


in the times when we are at odds 
with others. 


OBJECTIVELY 
SPEAKING 


When we clash with others, the key 
to managing our stress levels is to 
be honest with ourselves. A 2015 
American study tested volunteers to 
see how they coped with conflict; 
those who showed strong self- 
awareness - they were objectively 
aware of their faults - were able 

to handle the stress much more 
comfortably than those who did not. 


Authenticity 

Research suggests one of the best 
tools for managing stress during 
conflict is authenticity. Defined in 
2006 by American psychologists 
Michael Kernis and Brian Goldman, 
authenticity in the psychological 
sense consists of four dimensions: 


m Awareness. Knowing and 
trusting our own thoughts, 
feelings, motives, personality, 
and needs. 

m Unbiased processing. Taking 
feedback and accepting outcomes 
without being defensive. 

@ Behaviour. Behaving in ways 
that are consistent with our own 
values and preferences. 

@ Relational orientation. Having 
honest relationships in which we 
choose to let both our faults and 
Our virtues be seen. 


If we can preserve this kind 

of authentic relationship with 
ourselves, the pressure of other 
people’s behaviours and opinions 
becomes less stressful. 


Integrity 

How do you tend to approach a 
disagreement? In 1983, a team of 
American researchers led by Alan 
Sillars defined three main tactics: 


m Distributive acts. Fighting to 
win, using hostility, pressure, 
and insults. 

@ Avoidance acts. Indirect 
communication or passive 
acceptance to reduce the level 
of disagreement. 

m@ Integrative acts. Saying 
what you think and working 
on problem-solving. 


In 2010, American researchers 
studied these three methods to see 
which caused the greatest stress 
and negatively impacted health. 
The results: all subjects felt equally 
agitated and experienced intrusive 


ee 


ANYTHING HOLDING YOU BACK? 
Handling a conflict well requires skills that don’t come naturally to many 
of us. A 2014 American study identified a variety of barriers to good 
communication in stressful situations, and the best solutions to each. 


Communication problem 


A family, cultural, or 


_ Organizational taboo 
_ against making trouble 


- Poor conflict- 
- management skills 


Solution 


Openly acknowledge 
the taboo. 


Work on respectful 
disagreement and 
staying calm. 


_ Difficulty with Practise social skills 
understanding others and empathy. 
- Unresolved emotional 


_ Issues from past conflicts 


- Poor problem-solving 
skills 


| Poor self-esteem 


_ Limited self-knowledge 


Take responsibility for 
your own actions. 


Try to approach 
problems more 
collaboratively. 


Allow yourself to feel 
upset, but take a step back 
and try to be objective. 


Ask trusted people for 
their input. 


Example 


“| feel a little awkward 
bringing this up, but...” 


“We're all getting heated: 
let's take a break and 
cool off.” 


“| know this isn't easy 
for you.” 


“| get too worked up, 
| Know | shouldn't have 
done that.” 


“We both want what's 
best for everyone; let's 
find a solution.” 


“This isn't easy to hear, 
but I’m trying.” 


“People say | can be too 
aggressive - do you think 
that’s true?” 


thoughts after an argument — but 
those thoughts had no ill effect on 
the health of “integrative” arguers. 
Communicating honestly and 

trying to resolve conflicts may not 
make arguments more comfortable, 
but they can be less distressing if 
you can reflect on your behaviour 


with few regrets. Avoiding clashes 
entirely is unlikely, even if we're co- 
operative by nature. Maintaining a 
sense of personal authenticity, and 
approaching conflicts as problems 
to be solved rather than battles to 
be avoided or won, may minimize 
the stress of conflict. 
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SELF-DETERMINATION 
THEORY 


The concept of authenticity comes 
from a school of thought known 

as Self-Determination Theory, 
developed since the 1980s by 
American psychologists Edward 
Deci and Richard Ryan. The theory 
proposes that our three most 
powerful needs are: 


Autonomy. The need 
A | , to maintain control 
over the course of 

our lives. 


A 


. Competence. The 
»') need to feel capable 


Se eS and effective. 
Relatedness. The 
need for positive 


relationships with 
other people. 


When any of these three needs are 
threatened, we experience stress. 
Conflict with another person — 
especially if we are battling for 
control, our competence is 
questioned, and the relationship 
has (at least temporarily) turned 
hostile — is therefore stressful on 

a very fundamental level. A secure 
sense of personal authenticity is 
crucial to maintaining wellbeing. 
It’s the best way to know that, 
even if we can’t control what other 
people think, we are comfortable 
with ourselves. 
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such as persisting with a boring 
book or an imitating talk show. 
@ Exercising your discomfort 
muscles, Stand in the slower. 
moving queue to build up your 


. spike 
patience, or wear a silly hat to 


- 
, 
reduce your fear of shame. 
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Overcome or people who persist in hindering us. With to tolerate frustration increases 

practice, we can build our tolerance for frustration, and "&ther than magnifying our stress 


h bl = : by telling ourselves we shouldn't 
approach problems with a calmer attitude. have to feel this way. we can 
experience our discomfort as a 
temporary annoyance, rather than 
a disaster. 


Frustration 
intolerance [is] an 
inability to accept 

the divergence 
between our 
expectations 
and reality. 


Meghan Keough 
American psychologist 


Tolerating loved ones 

As American physician Alex 
Lickerman observes, the people 
who frustrate us most are often 
those who are closest to us — 
partners, children, or parents. The 
combination of frequent contact 
with, and high expectations of, 
the people we love can result ina 
conflict between what we feel they 
should be doing and what they 
actually do. 

Lickerman advises that the best 
approach is distraction, and the best 
distraction is gratitude (see pp.108— 
109). Imagine that the person who is 
currently annoying you is suddenly 
no longer in your life. What would 
you miss about them? When you 
consider how you'd feel without 
them, the stress caused by the 
temporarily maddening person is 
likely to dissipate or at least reduce. 

No one enjoys frustration, of 
course, but since we cannot 
entirely avoid it, the less stressful 
route is to appreciate the good 
things in life and remember that a 
degree of discomfort is not the end 
of the world. 


| CAN'T STAND IT! 19 


@) HOW EASILY FRUSTRATED ARE YOU? 
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Frustration can be a complex emotion: a lot depends on exactly how 


we feel we're being thwarted. In 2005, British psychologist Neil 
Harrington proposed a “Frustration Discomfort Scale” to measure 
just how stressful we find different kinds of frustration. See how 
many of these statements you agree with: they may offer an insight 
into your own stress levels and how best to cope. 


i 
2 
6 


| can't stand grinding away at difficult tasks. 
| need the easiest way of solving things. 
| can’t stand having to do things | don't feel like doing. 


| can't stand waiting for what | want. 
| can't stand being criticized, especially when | Know I’m not at fault. 
| can't stand being taken for granted. 


m (if! get upset, | need to get rid of those feelings fast - | can’t bear them. 
m | can't stand to feel emotionally out of control. 
| 


If things don't change, there’s no way | can be happy. 


m@ | can't stand being unable to fulfill my potential. 


A mw | can't lower my standards, even if it would be convenient. 


mw | can't stand leaving work unfinished or imperfect. 


TYPES OF FRUSTRATION 


1 = Discomfort Intolerance: 
stress at coping with daily hassles. 


2 = Entitlement: stress at either 
being denied gratification or having 
to put up with injustice. 


3 = Emotional Intolerance: 
difficulty in coping with emotional 
distress. 

4 = Achievement: stress at feeling 
that you're prevented from reaching 
your goals. 


COPING STRATEGIES 


V Developing a sense of persistence 
(pp.192-193) can help you keep going 


in the face of discomfort. 


V A more philosophical approach 
to life’s unfairness (pp.124-125) can 
help make these frustrations feel 
more tolerable. 


V Mindfulness practice (pp.132-135) 


can improve your coping skills. 


V Reducing your perfectionism 


(pp.34-35) can help you stay 
productive but lower your frustration. 
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WHEN LOVE 


ENDS 


BREAK-UP AND DIVORCE 


Almost everyone has experienced heartbreak and 
knows how miserable it can be. By taking good care 
of yourself when the relationship ends, you may find 
that the hurt fades more rapidly. 


ivorce, separation, and 
break-ups are among the 
sad facts of life: sometimes 


love doesn’t work out, and we have 
to go through the painful process of 
adjustment as a relationship ends. 
Take care of yourself, and while you 
will undoubtedly experience stress, 
you will almost certainly cope. 


Can I survive this? 

There is no question that the end 
of a relationship hurts. How worried 
should you be about your stress 
levels as you come to terms with 
the loss? In 2015, an American 
review of the research noted an 
apparent contradiction: some 
studies suggest that people tend 

to be quite robust about break-ups, 
while others suggest that divorce 
and separation increase our odds 
of drinking problems, stress-related 
illness, and depression. 

The review’'s conclusion was 
that for most people, break-ups are 
upsetting, but that most people 
bounce back. However, 15-20% 
of people find the experience 
distressing enough to seriously 
impact their wellbeing. 


Most people are 
psychologically 
resilient and 
fare quite well 
following divorce. 
David Sbarra, 
Karen Hasselmo, and 


Kyle Bourassa 
American psychologists 


How to remain robust 

To ensure you remain in the robust 
80-85% who cope well with break- 
ups, note the researchers’ advice: 


m@ Try not to obsess about 
why the relationship has ended. 
It won't help and it will raise 
your stress levels. 

® Don’t keep trying to re-unite 
with your ex. Knowing that 
things are over is difficult, but if 
you refuse to accept it, you only 
prolong the pain and damage 
your wellbeing (pp.124-125). 

@ Re-frame your situation. 
Telling yourself that your future 
looks bad without your partner, 
or that yow'll never find anyone ~ 
else, will only make you feel 
worse; focus instead on reasons 
to feel more hopeful (pp.26—29). 

@ Think about who you are 
apart from the relationship. The 
clearer your sense of personal 
meaning and self-worth (pp.42- 
43), the less daunting it is to face 
the future without your ex. 

m Get enough sleep. To manage 
your feelings, you need your rest 
(pp.162-165). 

@ Be alert to your mental 
health. If you have a history 
of depression, the stress of 
separation can exacerbate it, 
so be sure you're getting good 
support and treatment (pp.202- 
203, 208-209). 


With patience and positivity, you 
will be able to keep yourself going 
until the initial stress of the break-up 
passes and life returns to anew 
normal. Break-ups are painful, but 
the pain does not last for ever. 


EVERYONE 
NEEDS CARE 


->° » TAKING CARE OF 

» THE CHILDREN 
Separation and divorce 
can be hard on children, so keep 

a close eye on their emotional 
wellbeing: 


@ Particularly important is to 
show as little hostility towards 
your eX as you can; research 
confirms that children whose 
parents disparage or attack each 
other suffer serious stress as a 
result. As much as possible, keep 
things calm in front of the kids. 


@ Don’t give yourself the extra 
stress of guilt. A 2016 Spanish 
study noted that children whose 
parents separate after a high- 
conflict relationship tend to do 
better after it ends. The best 
thing you can do for your family 
is to be the most loving and 
supportive parent you can be. 


SELF-CARE 


Whether or not you 
SV have dependents, 


prepare yourself for what's ahead: 


m Self-compassion is a good 
technique to get you through 
the bad moments (pp.38-39). 
Don't let the sadness of a broken 
relationship deter you from 
looking after yourself, both 
physically and emotionally. 


You have a new life to live, so treat 
stress management as part of your 
responsibilities and give yourself 
and your children the care you need. 
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MANAGE YOUR 
RESOURCES 


A 2011 Israeli study identified three 
ways in which a recently separated 
individual can shore up their 
resources against stress: 


@ Socioeconomic resources. 
Separating finances can be hard 
work, but do all you can to get 
back on your own feet. The more 
financially stable you can make 
yourself, the more 
secure you are 
likely to feel. 


Cognitive resources. Finda 
narrative about your situation 
that makes sense to you and 
gives you the feeling 
that it is manageable 
(pp.44—45). 


g@ Emotional 
resources. 
The more social 
support you have, 
the more confident 
you will feel 
(pp.176-179). 


If your marriage ends, don’t let it 

feel like failure: it happens to a great 
many people. The US Census Bureau 
estimated in 2011 that 40—45% of 
first marriages end in divorce. 
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LOSS 


HOW T0 DEAL WITH BEREAVEMENT 


Even the most resilient people feel deep pain at the 
loss of a loved one. We can't avoid the grief that comes 
with bereavement, but we can weather the storm by 
showing ourselves patience and compassion. 


sychologists define 

bereavement as the period 

of sadness that follows the 
death of someone we love. Mourning 
a loved one is a normal emotional 
experience, but the deeply painful 
sorrow can feel overwhelming. This 
is a period of great stress, so if you've 
lost someone you care about, it’s 
important to be patient with yourself 
because healing does take time. 


Common reactions 


- Though painful, grief is a healthy 


process. Grief counsellors advise 
that you can realistically expect to 
experience some of the following: 


m= Numbness, shock, or disbelief, 
especially if a death is sudden. 

m@ Anxiety over how you will cope 
without the loved one. 

@ Distress and tearfulness: 
emotions often come in waves 
or bursts that initially can feel 
overwhelming. Dreams or 
imagining that you see or hear 
your loved one are also common 
and normal. 

m Anger at the unfairness of it all, 
or at the deceased for leaving you. 

@ Difficulty carrying on with 
day-to-day activities because of 
the grief, which makes us feel 
that nothing matters or that we 
cannot survive the pain. 


Grief is the price 
we pay for love. 


Queen Elizabeth II 
speaking at a remembrance 
service for victims of the 
9/11 attacks 


Be patient 
There is no right or wrong way to 
grieve, so don't criticize yourself 
for anything you feel, even if it 
seems irrational or undignified. 
Some researchers advise that 
if you are still intensely sad two 
years after the death, you could 
be depressed and might benefit 
from some extra support (see 
pp.202-203, 208-209). For most 
people, though, with time the 
pain lessens and life does feel 
worthwhile again. 


Embrace the positive 

We can sometimes feel guilty for 
enjoying life when our loved one 
has died, but as American 
psychiatry professor M. Katherine 
Shear observes, “Positive emotions 
are natural during this time and 


ae 
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Q RIDING THE TSUNAMI 


Canadian psychiatrist Diane 
McIntosh (a consultant on this 
book) uses an analogy with 
grieving patients that she calls 

the “grief tsunami’. Bereavement 
hits us as a shattering blow, and 
after the first impact, the pain 
tends to come in waves — moments 
of relative calm punctuated by 
swells of stress and sorrow. Those 
waves may keep coming for the 
rest of our lives — anniversaries 
and holidays are often particularly 
difficult — but with time, the swells 
come less often and they don't hit 
as hard, so they're less painful. 
When grief is rising, remember that 


Most studies suggest that the 
intensely stressful first phase of 
grief usually begins to settle down 
after 6-12 months. 


opportunities to experience them 
should be gently encouraged”. 
Mourning is a learning process: 
we gradually create a new life in 
which the lost person’s absence can 
be accommodated. In between the 
waves of grief (see below), you do 
your loved one no dishonour — and 
are likely to reduce your own stress 
— if you embrace a sense of meaning 
and gratitude, and enjoy the good 
moments as much as you can. 


you can ride out this wave and be 
assured that when it subsides, you 
will be safe on the other side. 


, "Time passes and 
_ the waves begin to settle 
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THE MOURNING 
PROCESS 


American psychiatrist M. 
Katherine Shear identifies an 
instinctive process by which grief 
evolves from the acute initial shock 
to the lower-stress phase during 
which the loss becomes bittersweet 
rather than devastating. You will 
take yourself gradually from one 
stage to the next. 
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FACING UP TO 
THE FACTS 


ACCEPTANCE AND COMMITMENT 


Stress is always going to be a part of our lives. ACT 
(Acceptance and Commitment Therapy) can be a good 
way of embracing that reality and — by embracing it — 
reducing its power to hurt us. 


our level of stress may be 
increased by the false belief 
that life-stress is down toa 


personal flaw, as if there’s something 
wrong with you rather than the 
situation. If, instead, you accept that 
stress is part of life and focus on 
living the life you want, despite fears 
and setbacks, you'll feel far stronger. 


Acceptance and commitment 
Founded in 1986 by American 
behavioural therapist Steven Hayes, 
ACT has two central goals: 

m Acceptance of unwanted 
personal experiences that we 
can't avoid. Stress may be 
uncomfortable; trying to control 
the uncontrollable is more so. 

= Commitment to, and action 
towards, a life that reflects our 
values despite the discomforts. 


As American co-founder Kirk 
Strosahl puts it, people thrive by 
being “in touch with their personal 
values so that they are geared 
towards living life to its fullest”. By 
focusing on a life of meaning and 
satisfaction, rather than on our 
stress levels, we may find that our 
stress decreases of its own accord. 


LESS STRESS 


In a 2011 Swedish study of highly 
pressured people, ACT helped 42% 
reduce their stress levels by a 
clinically significant amount. 


@) THINKING IN IMAGES 


ACT founder Steven Hayes often 
uses metaphors to help illuminate 
ways of dealing with stress: 


Bus passengers. Stresses can 
be like disruptive passengers. 
Don't stop to argue with them: 
keep driving in the direction 
you want your life to follow. 


The beach ball. Trying to 
ignore stressful issues is about 
as effective as pushing a beach 
ball underwater: the issues, like 
the ball, will just pop back up. 


Leaves on a stream. Imagine ~ 


yourself sitting by a stream. Your 
stressful feelings are floating 
along the surface like leaves. Let 


them eventually drift out of sight. 


Quicksand. Struggling to stop 
feelings of distress can make 
you sink deeper: accept you're 
feeling that way for now. 


Thought train. Look at your 
feelings. Imagine a train is 
passing, with each carriage 
having a negative thought or 
feeling written on the side. Don't 
climb aboard: watch it pass. 


When working to process stress, try 
using some of these images: they 
may help you feel more empowered 
to accept and manage your feelings. 
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Q STRESSING CLEANLY 


ACT distinguishes between two kinds of discomfort, and recommends 
that we stick to the “clean” kind. 


m Clean discomfort. We have to 
deal with a problem and may feel 
stressed. Such situations are 
challenging, but normal and 
healthy. As life always contains 
problems to solve, this kind of 
discomfort is inevitable and 


needs to be accepted. 


CORE PRINCIPLES 


@ Dirty discomfort. We dislike 
our clean discomfort and 
struggle against our reaction 
to it. By fighting our feelings, 
we rapidly amplify them. If we 
stop trying to avoid our clean 
discomfort, we can avoid the 


stress of dirty discomfort. 


How do we develop acceptance and commitment? ACT recommends 
Six core tactics we can use to help ourselves - which in turn will lower 


our stress levels. 


Core tactic 


Cognitive defusion 


Acceptance 


Contact with the 
present moment 


The observing self 


Values 


Committed action 


What it means 


Notice your thoughts, 
but don't treat them as 
objective truths (p.53). 


Make room for your 
feelings, but don't 
fixate on them. 


Develop mindful awareness 
Skills (pp.132-135). 


You are an ongoing 
consciousness, not just 
your momentary feelings. 


What means most to you 
in the world? Live for 
that (pp.44-45). 


Set meaningful goals, and 
take action to achieve them 
(pp.192-193). 


What it looks like 


Not, “I’m a loser”, 
but, “I’m having insecure 
thoughts”. 


“I'm really nervous right 
now. That's okay, |’! 
carry on.” 


“| can- observe my own 
feelings without over- 
analyzing them.” 


“I'm always me, stressed 
or not.” 


“| believe in generosity. 
| can be generous even 
when |'m feeling bad.” 


“Stressed or not, I'm still 
going to turn up for my 
children’s school play.” 


WHO DO YOU WANT 


MAKING DECISIONS 
FOR YOU IN YOUR LIFE - 
YOUR ANXIETY, DEPRESSION, 


ANGER, OR YOU? 


PSYCHOLOGIST AND CO-FOUNDER OF 
ACCEPTANCE AND COMMITMENT THERAPY 
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N-BREATH, 
OUT-BREATH 


BREATH CONTROL REMEDIES 


When you feel stressed, your body is likely to respond 
by breathing in a more shallow, rapid manner. Taking 
control of your breathing pattern is a good way to lower 
your stress levels and feel more in control. 


reathing rapidly isa 

natural response to feeling 

threatened: in “fight-or- 
flight” mode, the body assumes it 
needs more oxygen and we start 
panting. However, when we don't 
actually need to escape, rapid 
breathing can make us feel worse, 
and can even trigger a full-blown 
panic attack (see pp.204-207). 
Some simple breathing exercises 
(such as the one opposite) can 
help you to control your breathing 
when you feel under pressure. 


Be kind to your body 
According to psychologists and 
respirologists, shallow breathing 
can actually cause you to feel more 
stressed. However, it’s an easy ) 
habit to fall into. Deep breathing 
requires relaxed abdominal 
muscles, which lets the lungs 
expand fully. Holding in those 
muscles — if we're trying to make 
our belly look flat, for example — 
affects our breathing patterns, 
which can heighten stress. It’s best 
to allow yourself to be completely 
free of concern about how you look 
when you try the breathing 


According to a 2002 Belgian- 
Canadian study, our voluntary 
breathing pattern — the way 
that we control our breath — can 
account for as much as 40% of 
our emotional response. ~ 


exercise below, and to focus only 
on the movement of air in and out 
of your lungs. 


A technique developed in a 2010 
study by American psychologist 
Alicia Meuret used capnometers to 
measure subjects’ breathing rates 
and help them learn how to adjust 
their breathing rates based on 
feedback from the devices. Her 
findings: when trying to avoid 
panic, it helps to take shallow 
breaths initially, and gradually 
slow the rate down. 

In short, if you're stressed, try to 
breathe slowly and deeply — but if 
you're panicking, take slow, shallow 
breaths. With these techniques, 
you'll calm both body and mind. 


A word of warning 

If you are feeling extremely tense 
physically and on the verge of 
panic, trying to breathe too deeply 
could be the wrong tactic. Anxiety 
attacks can cause hyperventilation, 
which means the body expels too 
much carbon dioxide, creating 
dizziness and faintness. Taking 
deeper breaths further reduces 
carbon dioxide levels, making us 
feel even worse. 
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Q KEEPING CALM 


A 2006 American study asked a group 
of volunteers to spend 15 minutes 
either worrying, thinking of nothing in 
particular, or doing a mindful breathing 
exercise. The volunteers were then 
shown images from the International 
Affective Picture System - pictures 
chosen to be pleasant, neutral, or 
unpleasant. The results: those who 

had been practising peaceful breathing 
reported a much lower level of distress 
when shown upsetting images. 
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@) BREATHING EXERCISE 


Breath control can be used as a general meditation, but it can 
also tackle stress. If you need to calm yourself, try the exercise 
below, which doctors and psychologists often recommend. 
Make a regular practice of this during stressful times, and 
you should find it easier to relax. 


‘Take a deliberately 


1 


Sit or lie somewhere 
comfortable. If you have time, oe 
begin with a Progressive Muscle oe eee 
Relaxation (see pp.130-131) in 


order to get your body 
completely settled. 

Take a normal breath, 

and see how deep 


it goes. 


5 


When you’re comfortable 
with deep breathing, spend 
10-20 minutes doing just that. 
As you inhale, tell yourself that 
you are breathing in calmness 

and peace; as you exhale, 
tell yourself that you are 
breathing out stress 
and tension. 


4 


If you feel it 


would help, keep 
alternating shallow and deep 
breaths for a while, so you 
teach your body how a 
deep breath feels. 
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LEARNING TO” 
LOOSEN UP 


PROGRESSIVE MUSCLE RELAXATION 


Stress tenses our bodies, which can lead to a variety 
of painful physical symptoms. Fortunately, there’s a 
well-supported technique that can easily fit into your 
day and can help you feel more at ease. 


ne of the major physical 

effects of stress is muscle 

tension. In the face of a 
short-term threat, it’s a healthy 
response, allowing us to fight or flee 
(see, pp.20—21). In the long term, 
though, chronic muscle tension 
can lead to headaches, back pain, 
cramps, and aches all over the 
body, as well as contributing to 
insomnia (see pp.162-165) — which 
further adds to our stress. If your 
muscles are tightening up in the 
face of stress, you may benefit 
from a technique known as PMR — 
Progressive Muscle Relaxation. 


Daily care routine 

Developed in 1929 by American 
physician Dr Edmund Jacobson, 
PMR is still used today to treat 
tension and sleeplessness. 
Contemporary research provides 
substantial evidence for PMR. For 
instance: a 2011 Malaysian study 
found PMR helpful for calming 
young soccer players; a 2006 study 
in Hong Kong found it improved 
quality of life and lowered blood 
pressure in patients with heart 
disease; and a 1992 American 
study found patients with epilepsy 
suffered 29% fewer seizures when 
they used the technique regularly. 


An anxious mind 
cannot exist ina 
relaxed body. 
Edmund Jacobson 


American physician and 
founder of PMR 


PMR is a quick and easy way to 
relax physically and emotionally. 
A typical practice takes less than 
10 minutes, although you can 
spend longer if you have the time. 
Do as much as you feel able to 
manage — even a brief session can 
help you to relax during stressful 
times. Although it’s helpful at any 
time of day, PMR can also improve 
your sleep. 


Q SEEING A THREAT? 


Is this stick figure walking 
towards or away from you? It’s 
designed so that you could read 

it either way/ but anxious people 
tend to be quicker to assume it’s 
walking towards them — because a 
figure approaching us is more likely 
to be a threat. A 2014 Canadian 
study asked people to do PMR 
before viewing the figure, and 
found that their “facing-the-viewer 
bias” was significantly lowered: 
PMR had made them less afraid. 


If you saw this 
figure walking, 
would you think 
it was moving 
towards or away 
from you? 
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@) THE PMR TECHNIQUE 


If we're habitually tense, it can be 
hard to fully relax. PMR involves 
clenching groups of muscles tightly, 
and then relaxing them — which 
creates a greater sense of release. 
If you have an injury, first ask your 
doctor whether this is a safe 
practice for you. PMR should be 
done sitting down so you can relax, 
or lying down, if you don't mind 
nodding off afterwards. 


Muscle Mantra 

> Clench and inhale. 

> Hold for 5-10 seconds. 

>» Relax and exhale. 

>» Rest for 10-20 seconds. 

> Repeat for each part of the body. 


By tightening and then relaxing 
each part of your body — followed 
by a brief pause before you move 
to the next part of your body — 
you reduce muscle tension, 
leaving you feeling calmer and 
more comfortable. 


Begin with your feet, and work 
your way up your body: 


Starting with one foot, 
clench your muscles by curling 
your toes tight. Then relax. 


Move to your lower leg: pull 
your toes upwards towards you, 
which tenses the calf, then relax. 


Clench your thigh muscles 
as well as your foot and calf, 
then relax. 


Repeat all three exercises 
for your other leg. 


Clench one hand by making 
a fist, then relax. 


Tighten your arm in the 
“bicep flexing” pose, with your 
hand clenched as well, then relax. 


Repeat both exercises for 
your other arm. 


Tighten your buttocks, 
then relax. 


Suck in your stomach, 
then relax. 


1k Take a deep breath to 
tighten your chest, then relax. 


af Squeeze your shoulders up 
to your ears, then relax. 


1 Stretch your mouth open 
wide, then relax. 


1 Squeeze your eyes tight 
shut, then relax. 


at Raise your eyebrows high, 
then relax. 
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n 1979, American professor 
of medicine Jon Kabat-Zinn 


founded the Mindfulness-Based 

tress Reduction Clinic at the 
University of Massachussetts 
Medic&l School. Mindfulness has 
since become a major field of study, 
finding benefits in areas as diverse 
as anxiety reduction, psychological 
resilience, and the management of 


physical pain. Incorporating some 
M | N D) FU LN ESS AN ) MV ED) TAT] 0) N mindfulness techniques into your 


life is a powerful way to keep stress 


Y 


levels under control. 


The benefits of mindfulness 
What is mindfulness? Put simply, 
it’s a form of non-judgemental 
awareness of your feelings and 
experience. A 2004 Canadian- 
American study defined the key 
benefits as: 


@ Sustained attention that keeps 
you focused in the present 
moment, which helps develop 
calmness and concentration. 

@ Stimulus selection. During 
meditation, your mind invariably 
wanders: the discipline lies in 
observing this has happened 


To be mindful is 
to wake up, to 
recognize what 
is happening in 
the present 
moment. 


The concept of mindfulness has been a part of 
traditional religions such as Buddhism for centuries. 

In recent decades, it has been increasingly studied by 
Western science as well — with notably positive results. 


Christopher Germer 
American psychologist and 
psychotherapist 


and choosing to redirect your 
attention back to the meditation. 
This gives you excellent practice 
in learning how to switch 

your mind from one subject 

to another, which can be very 
helpful when you need to break 
out of a worry cycle (pp.48-49). 

@ Observing your own 
thoughts. Mindful awareness 
makes you better at noticing 
your thoughts — which means 
that even when you're not 
meditating you're better able to 
identify and challenge the ones 
that bother you (pp.52-53). 

@ Viewing your emotions with 
curiosity rather than fighting 
them. This robs stress of some 
of its power over you, as you no 
longer compound it by becoming 
stressed about being stressed. 


Taken together, these effects add up 
to an increased ability to manage 
your attention and an improved 
insight into your feelings — all of 
which helps stress management. 

A 2015 British meta-analysis of the 
research also noted that mindfulness 
is particularly good at decreasing 
our reactivity to stress — that is, 

you can experience stress without 
blowing it out of proportion. 

On the following pages, we'll 
discuss the most helpful attitudes to 
bring to meditation. In a few cases, 
though, it can produce a state called 
“relaxation-induced anxiety”. If 
meditation makes you feel anxious, 
try some shorter sessions; if it still 
feels uncomfortable, try a more 
physical form of relaxation, such as 
PMR (see pp.130—131) or some 
gentle exercise (pp.152—155). »| 
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&® BASIC MINDFULNESS EXERCISE 


If you want to try mindfulness, the central exercise on which most others 
are based is a simple breathing meditation. Find a time in your daily 
routine where you can practise uninterrupted, in peace and quiet. 


as you want to stay alert. Rest in a position that’s 


(; Sit somewhere comfortable. Don't lie down, 
upright, but not tense, and close your eyes. 


Let your attention settle. There will be sounds 
w around you, sensations in your body, and thoughts 
floating through your head. Allow them to happen: 
don't try to ignore them, don't start a train of 
thought about them. Just let them come and go. 


inhalation, the exhalation, and the sensations and 


3 Focus your attention on your breath. Feel the 
rhythm your breathing creates. 


If your attention wanders — which it will — 

A don't worry about it. Quietly bring your focus back 
to your breath. Carry on for 5-10 minutes, or longer 
if you like, then gently relax your attention and 
open your eyes. 


Even a short mindfulness practice, done regularly, can help you become 
calmer and more aware of your feelings and your environment. There is 
no goal except the mindfulness itself, so don’t pressure yourself to do it 
“correctly”: simply enjoy it, and let whatever happens happen. Done 
regularly, meditation can greatly improve your stress management skills. 
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© THE MINDFUL ATTITUDE 


The Center for Mindfulness in Medicine, Health Care, 
and Society at the University of Massachussetts 
highlights seven important aspects to a good 
mindfulness practice: 


i 


Non-judging 
Approach your experience with 
mindfulness as an impartial witness. 


4 


Trust ‘ 
You know your own feelings better than A 
any teacher or guru: listen to your ‘ 
intuition and be yourself. | 


o 


Non-striving 


Thinking “I’m stressed, now I’m going to 
get de-stressed” creates the pressure of 
something you “should” be achieving. 
? : It’s more effective just to let whatever 


Patience 
Your attention will wander, and your 
emotions will fluctuate. Don't expect 
to get it “right” all the time. 


: 


A beginner’s mind 
Expecting every meditation to go the same 
way can distract you from how this particular 
one is actually going. Approach each moment 
of mindfulness as if it’s your first. 


By embracing these open and accepting attitudes, you 
make your practice of mindfulness as non-stressful as 
possible, and are most likely to benefit from it. 


happens happen. 


6 


Acceptance 
See things as they are, even if “as they are” 
isn’t something you're completely happy about. 
If there’s something about yourself that you 
don't care for, don't wait to change it 
before starting to like yourself. 


/ 


Letting go 
Don't cling to certain mental states and 
reject others: they're all part of human 
experience. Let them come, and let them go. 


4 
; 


- 
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Q FEELING POORLY? 


Among its other harmful effects, 
stress tends to lower our immune 
system. Good news: mindfulness can 
help. A 2003 American study tested 
subjects who had recently been 
vaccinated against ‘flu - a time when 
their immune systerns were facing a 
challenge - and found that those who 
practised mindful meditation during 
the previous eight weeks showed a 
markedly stronger immune response. 
If stress is wearing you down, some 
mindfulness practice may help you 
fight off infections. 


»»| The right attitude 
According to the Center for 
Mindfulness in Medicine, Health 


Care, and Society — a leading centre 


of mindfulness therapy, founded by 
Jon Kabat-Zinn at the University of 
Massachussetts Medical School — 


_ to get the most benefit out of 


mindfulness practice, you need to 
approach it with an attitude that is 
sceptical but open. Assuming that 
it won't work is likely to be a self- 
fulfilling prophecy, but assuming 
that it will magically cure all your 


ills is likely to set you up for 


disappointment. Simply take an 
interest in what will happen, and 
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‘@) STOP STRESSING 


Trying to fit mindfulness into a busy life? American psychologist 
Elisha Goldstein recommends a simple acronym for short 
practices you can do at odd moments such as taking a shower, 


walking, eating a meal, or travelling: 


Goldstein reports that even five minutes a day of mindfulness can 
make us less stressed and more satisfied with our lives. 


accept that mindfulness is a skill 
you teach yourself and have to 
practise consistently. 

The Center adds that meditation, 
while powerful in itself, tends to 
need some personal vision to make 
it fully meaningful. Ask yourself 
who you might be if you let go of 
the stress that’s holding you back. 


Mindfulness is awareness that arises 
through paying attention, on purpose, 
in the present moment, and 
non-judgmentally. 


Jon Kabat-Zinn 
American founder of mindfulness-based therapy 


Mindfulness won’t turn you into 
a different person, but it can be a 
foundation for positive progress 
towards your best self — and if 
stress is making it hard for you to 
be the person you'd like to be, it 
can be an excellent technique to 
incorporate into your daily routine. 
A regular mindfulness practice 
can create a still centre point in 
a stressful life, in which you 
experience your emotions rather 
than fighting them, and let yourself 
simply be who you are. Stress is 
a feeling we all struggle with 
sometimes — but sometimes it’s 
good to create a psychological 
space where you stop struggling 
and take a much-needed rest. 
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LET'S 
CELEBRATE 


MAKING FESTIVITIES WORK 


Has the thought of Christmas or other holidays ever 
made you feel stressed or depressed? Celebrations can 
be difficult for some of us, so don’t burden yourself 
with impossible expectations: prepare for self-care. 


here's a lot of pressure to 
be cheerful during family 
get-togethers, but they can 


also be an extremely tense time. 
If you're dreading the festivities, 
it can help to plan how you'll 
manage them well in advance. 


According to a 2008 American 
Psychological Association poll, 8 in 
10 Americans anticipate stress 
during the winter holiday season. 


Coping with celebrations 

If you aren't looking forward to the 
pressure of celebrating, a few tips 
from the experts: 


Vv Plan ahead. American 
psychologist Janet Frank advises 
that, if your family exchanges 
gifts at Christmas, it’s wise to 
shop “piece by piece throughout 
the year”. That way you can 
spread the financial burden, 
spare yourself from having to 
buy everything in a rush, and 
avoid the holiday crowds. 


v Maintain your habits. 


American blogger and author 
of The Happiness Project 
Gretchen Rubin points out that 
if we disrupt our usual routine, 


Grown siblings 
start to behave 
as if they're 
eight years old. 


Pamela Regan 
American psychology 
professor 


usual exercise regime, and — 
allowing for a few treats — eat 
the way you generally do. 
Whatever else the season 
requires you to deal with, your 
body will have the protection 
of consistency. 

Establish your own 
boundaries (see pp.92—95). 
Christmas sometimes means 
saying no, whether it’s 
explaining the limits of your 
budget to children or telling 
distant relations that you won't 
visit them this year. 


it’s hardly surprising we feel 
stressed. Go to bed and rise at 
your regular hours, maintain your 


Know what you can and cannot 
manage, and be prepared to make 
it clear to others. 


LET'S CELEBRATE 1B7 
MEET ee! 


0 O Famiy FUN? 
6 . Ap Many get-togethers involve time with the family. Convention would have 


us believe this is good news, but if your family isn’t picture-perfect (and 
A 2010 American study estimated whose is?) the reality can be stressful. Some tips for a tolerable holiday: 
that 1 in 20 Americans suffers 
Seasonal Affective Disorder in 
a given year. SAD is more prevalent 
the further we are from the equator: 
statistics may vary depending on 
where you live, but some extra 
self-care in winter benefits everyone. 


Beating the winter blues 
In the northern hemisphere, major 
holidays such as Christmas and 
Hanukkah fall during the winter 
season. For some people, more 
hours of darkness can lead to 
Seasonal Affective Disorder (SAD), 
a form of depression that is usually 
resolved as the hours of sunlight 
increase in the spring. 

SAD is treated like ordinary 
depression (see pp.202—203), but 


i ERT 
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also with “light therapy”. This AA > 
ificial li f ASSESS 

exposes patients to artificial light y ich spe 

that stimulates the brain to secrete PO re a etanes 

a ee a copes director of America’s National 


_ Alliance on Mental Illness, 
suggests asking yourself, “Why 


le. The British Seasonal am I doing things that make me 
peewee ee miserable?” If you really hate the 


Affective Disorder Association ea Of apending ame with 
estimates that light therapy can particular people, remember 
be effective in 85% of cases, and : that you can opt out. 
can reduce symptoms within % 
two weeks of starting treatment, 
although the full effect may take 
somewhat longer. 

If you feel that the winter months 
are getting you down, it’s always 


wise to consult your doctor. Eee Se eae a OP eos ENS EE 


neurotransmitter — and melatonin, 
a hormone that regulates our 


eS SSS 
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STRESS AND ALCOHOL 


Many people drink alcohol, and most manage it fine. 
Stress, though, can complicate our relationship with 
drinking. If you’re under pressure, it’s wise to be aware 
of the risks of using alcohol to cope. 


i 


SE ESSERE SOS NSA RSE ERS 


e all know that drinking 

excessively isn’t healthy, 

but in trying times, it 
can be tempting to pour a glass 
and forget our troubles for a while. 
What's key is to keep our alcohol 
use within reasonable bounds so 
that it doesn’t ultimately make 
stress even WOISe. 


The benefits of moderation 

A 2011 Dutch study tested people's 
cortisol levels throughout the day 
and found that heavy drinkers 
(which meant having more than 
three drinks per day) had higher 
cortisol levels at night, woke with 
higher levels in the morning, and 
showed more physiological reaction _ 
to stress throughout the day — 
whether or not they had problems 
with alcoholism. 

Moderate drinkers actually 
experienced less stress than 
teetotalers, but drinking large 
amounts disrupted the body's stress 
response. If you regularly have more 
than three drinks a day, you may 
reduce your stress by cutting back. 


a ee 
ALCOHOL ABUSE 


America's National Council on 
Alcohol and Drug Dependence 
estimates that 1 in 12 adults 
experiences problems with 
alcohol abuse or dependence. If 
you're worried about your drinking, 
you're far from alone, so don't be 
afraid to seek medical help. 


Stress and cravings 

Stress can trigger excess drinking. 
A 2016 American study subjected 
lab rats to acute stress for an hour, 
and then gave them access to sugar 
water laced with alcohol. The control 
rats, which hadn't been subjected 
to stress, drank significantly less 
than the stressed ones — and those 
stressed rats kept drinking more for 
several weeks afterwards. 

What the researchers found was 
that the rats’ brains had been 
altered: stress had flipped a switch 
that blunted their dopamine 
response — the neurotransmitter 
associated with the pleasure of 
reward — so they had a compulsion 


to drink more but experienced less © 


pleasure. In other words, the more 
stressed you are, the more alcohol 
you'll need to feel relaxed, and the 
harder it can be to stop. 

Save alcohol for the less 
pressured times, and use more 
effective relaxation methods to 
relieve your stress, such as 
mindfulness, PMR, and breathing 
exercises (see pp.128-135). 

If you are already concerned that 
you are drinking too much (see 
above right), reducing your stress 
levels can help, but make sure you 
seek medical advice as well: an 
understanding doctor can provide 
a great deal of support. 


Issues with other substances? 
Multiple studies confirm that stress 
makes us more vulnerable to all 
kinds of addiction, and more likely 
to relapse if we’re trying to stay 
clean. If that’s a problem for you, 
it’s all the more important you take 
care of your stress levels. 


DEVELOPING 
A PROBLEM? 


Not everyone who drinks to excess 
is an alcoholic, but alcohol is 
potentially addictive. If you wonder 
whether you may be becoming 
dependent, consider these questions: 


@ Do you find it difficult to stop 
drinking once you've started? 


m@ When other people comment 
on your drinking, do you feel 
angry or defensive? 


Do you black out or become 
“another person” when you drink? 


Do you feel guilty about how 
much you drink? 


Do you hide or lie about how 
much you drink? 


Would a “dry spell” be 
difficult for you? 


m@ Do you ever worry about 
your drinking? 


You may also like to search online for 
the AUDIT or CAGE questionnaires, 
two well-regarded tests for problem 
drinking. There's no shame in 
tackling dependency constructively. 


A 2013 Iranian study noted 
something particularly helpful: the 
subjects who were addicts used 
significantly less problem-focused 
coping (see pp.26—29) and had less 
stress tolerance (see pp.118-119) 
than the non-addicts. As well as 
seeking medical support — which 
you should do as soon as possible — 
improving your coping skills 
supports your recovery. 
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@) WANT TO CUT BACK? 


Stress can increase the desire for 
more alcohol, but reducing your 
intake can be difficult, which 

can further heighten stress. This 
vicious cycle reduces the likelihood 
of successfully cutting back. British 
psychologist and addiction expert 
Mark Griffiths offers some tips to 
make the process easier to manage: 


V Find friends and family who 
want to cut back, and do it 
together (pp.176-179). 


V Socialize in smaller groups, 
and try not to drink in rounds: 
such arrangements tend to end 
up with everyone matching the 
pace of the quickest drinker. 


V When you’re out at a bar 
or restaurant, buy smaller 
measures, diluted drinks, 
or soft drinks. 


VY Avoid temptation. Know 
what your triggers for drinking 
are — such as passing a favourite 
bar — and plan ahead on the best 
way to avoid them. 


V Remind yourself of the 
benefits. Treat cutting back 
as a positive, aspirational goal 
(pp.170-171): with less drinking, 
you re likely to get more sleep, 
consume fewer calories, and 
feel healthier. 


V Reward yourself. Keep a 
spending diary (p.88) and set 
aside the money you would 
usually spend on alcohol to 
buy something nice. 
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voiding the things that 
eee ee haters eee 


AV () ? D : N ( a vicious circle that leaves 
Dodging the issue 
New Zealand psychologist Alice 
Boyes highlights various ways 


HOW TO STOP STRESS RULING YOU Sinainzwansnexs 


m Refusing to think about 
something. “My tax return is 
overdue. I'm off to see a movie.” 

@ Avoiding things that might 
trigger painful memories. “I got 
told off at school for asking silly 
questions. I’m not going to ask 
my boss what he means.” 

m Not testing whether your fears 
are true. “That lump might be 
cancer. I’m not going to the 
doctor, it’s too scary.” 

@ Avoiding social situations. 
“T'll only make a fool of myself, 
so I'll skip going to the party.” 

m Avoiding challenges. “I’!I feel 
bad if I don't do well in the 
competition. Better not enter.” 


us feeling more stressed than ever. 
Tackling the problem is more likely 
to put it in perspective. 


Avoidance is 
tricky because it 
works, kind of ... 

but it costs us 


When something stresses us, our instinctive desire is to 
avoid it, but avoidance can exacerbate our stress in the 
long term. Confronting issues, rather than avoiding them, dearly over the 
is a far more effective way to overcome the stress. long term. 


Ellen Hendriksen 


In all these situations, the end result 
may be that your circumstances 
actually get worse — but even if they 
don't, you remain fearful. 

By refusing to confront the issue 
you're stressed about, you subject 
yourself to what behaviourists call 
“negative reinforcement” (see 
below): you’ve made it more likely 
that you'll keep avoiding the issue, 
and you won't learn how to deal 
with the stressor. 


Negative reinforcement 
The concept of reinforcement was 
pioneered by American behaviourist 
B. F. Skinner. Avoidance involves 
negative reinforcement: 

Something is making me 

feel stressed. 


I respond to the stressor by 
acting in a certain way. 


The stressful issue is resolved 
as a result. 


The next time something is 
stressing me, I'll probably 
respond the same way. 


Negative reinforcement can be 
useful: for instance, if our car 
sounds an annoying alarm that only 
switches off when we fasten our 
seatbelt, the alarm is a negative 
reinforcer, making it more likely 
that we'll buckle up and stay safe. 
Sometimes, however, a problem 
still needs to be fixed. Avoiding it 
may reduce the stress, but only 
temporarily — experiencing less 
stress can reinforce the value of 
avoidance, and so we’re more likely 


THe CYCLE OF 
AVOIDANCE 


Avoiding stressors means that we 
don’t learn to cope with them. It’s 
far better to tackle our problems 
head-on, building up our ability to 
tolerate stress and find solutions. 


AVOIDANCE 


» Something stresses you. 

>» You avoid it. 

) Your stress temporarily drops. 

» You avoid it more. 

>» You don’t learn to cope with it. 

> It builds in your mind as 
something you can't cope with. 


> EE este)» 


PROBLEM-SOLVING 


» Something stresses you. 

> You tolerate the discomfort. 

>» You tackle the problem. 

>» You discover that you can 
survive the discomfort. 

>) You learn ways to deal with it. 

> It becomes less stressful. 


to resort to avoidance the next 
time. Over time, it becomes even 
more difficult to confront and 
overcome the problem. 

There are many coping methods 
we can use to deal with stressful 
situations, because in the long run, 


AVOIDING AVOIDANCE mt 


GRADUAL 
EXPOSURE 


CBT “exposure therapy” is a form 
of Cognitive Behavioural Therapy 
(see pp.52-53) that helps to 
gradually reduce avoidance. For 
instance, suppose you once had a 
panic attack in a shop and dread 
going in there for fear of having 
another one: you can expose 
yourself in small steps to gradually 
build up your stress tolerance: 


With a trusted friend, walk up to 
the shop and stand outside until 
you can relax. 


Stand in front of the shop on 
your own, 


With a friend, walk a few metres 
into the shop, stay there until 
your anxiety settles, then leave. 


Walk a few metres into the shop 
by yourself. 


Go into the shop and buy one 
small thing. 


Carry on making longer and 
longer trips until the shop is a 
place you can tolerate calmly. 


it’s better to confront issues than 
to avoid them. As we discuss on 
pp.26—29 and throughout this 
book, it is possible to learn these 
coping techniques, which will get 
easier and more automatic the 
more we use them. 
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STAYING 


y 


: 


WELL 


Being ill is stressful in itself — but stress can also 
increase the chances that we'll get sick. In both cases, 
good self-care is the best way to protect both your 
psychological and physical wellbeing. 


etting sick can make us 

more vulnerable to stress, 

and vice versa. Reminding 
yourself of how the mind and body 
interact can help you anticipate 
when your health might be at risk 
and improve your self-care. 


Post-illness blues 

There is a biological reason why we 
can feel miserable when we're sick: 
our bodies release proteins known 
as cytokines, which help regulate 
the immune system — but they can 
also contribute to a low mood. 

A 2001 American study found that 
45% of patients whose treatment 
included artificial cytokines 
developed depressive symptoms 
unless they were already on 
antidepressants. During and shortly 
after sickness, keep an eye on your 
mental health: unchecked stress can 


lead to depression (see pp.202-203), 
and cytokines increase the risk. 


The let-down effect 
Have you ever had a period of stress 
come to an end, only to be struck 


GSES Ae ea 
LEISURE SICKNESS 


Dutch psychologist Ad Vingerhoets 
estimates that 3% of people suffer 
from “leisure sickness” — sudden ill 
health following a period of pressure. 
His advice: improve your stress- 
spotting skills, identify when you're 
pushing yourself too hard, and then 
slow down rather than crash down. 


> STRESS AND ILL HEALTH 


down with illness just as you had a 
chance to relax? You were probably 
suffering from what American 
psychologist Marc Schoen calls 
the “let-down effect”. The problem: 
during acute stress, stress 
hormones activate the immune 
system, but in the process they can 
also re-activate viruses that were 
lying dormant, leading to a flare-up 
as your immune system settles 
down after the stress is resolved. 
Arthritis and other chronic pain 
conditions may also feel worse in 
the “let-down” after a period of high 
pressure. Brain chemicals such as 
cortisol and norepinephrine can 
suppress pain perception during the 
stress response, causing some to 
overstrain the body without realizing 
they're exceeding their usual limits. 
The effects might not be felt until the 
stress chemicals return to normal. 
Schoen's advice: as you come to 
the end of a crisis, don't switch 
to relaxation mode too suddenly. 
Instead, have a cooling-off period 
(see opposite), to allow your brain's 
stress response to adjust more 
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@) NEED A SICK DAY? 


If you're too sick to work, you're too sick to work, so don’t add to the 


stress of being unwell by feeling guilty if you have to take a day off. 
These are some useful phrases when calling in sick, to remind both 
yourself and your employer that you're doing the right thing: 


gradually, keeping your immune 
system active enough to fight off 
any infections. 

Whether a period of stress 
is making you ill, or an illness is 
making you more susceptible to 
stress, the solution is to let yourself 
down gently: avoid the extremes 


and ease back into your regular life. 


Supportive friends 

If you suffer from a chronic illness 
or disability, you may find that 
some people pressure you to rise 
above it with platitudes such as 
“Everything happens for a reason.” 
Most sick or disabled people find 
such comments add to their stress 
rather than alleviating it, as the 
message they really communicate 
is that the speaker doesn’t want 
to hear any complaints. It may be 
comforting to know that doctors 
don’t want patients to underplay 
their symptoms. A 2007 Indian 
study concluded that those who 


minimize the seriousness of a 
condition commonly delay, avoid, 
or fail to comply with treatment. 
Social support can help a great 
deal (see pp.176—179), so choose 
companions who can cheer you 
up while allowing you to be honest 
on the days when you feel down. 


Pay heed to symptoms 

Stress can sometimes make us feel 
ill even if there’s nothing physically 
“wrong”: from headaches to skin 
rashes, emotional strain can produce 
real, physical symptoms (see 
pp.196-197). If you often experience 
physical symptoms with no obvious 
causes, ask your GP if stress might 
be the reason. This doesn’t mean 
the symptoms aren't real and are “all 
in your head”. It’s important not to 
underestimate the power of stress 

to provoke uncomfortable, even 
painful effects. Your stress levels are 
part of your overall health, so taking 
care of one helps take care of both. 


COOLING OFF 
AFTER STRESS 


Want to avoid a sudden illness 
after a period of stress? American 
psychologist Marc Schoen advises 
that you ease off gradually: 


Take moderate 
exercise, such 

as jogging or 
stair-climbing, in 
5—6-minute bursts 
several times a day. 


Do mental 
challenges such 
as puzzles or chess 
games for 30-60 
minutes at a time. 


If you keep up this level of challenge 
for three days — which Schoen 

describes as a critical window — you 
have a better chance of staying well. 


CHAPTER 4 


DE-STRESSING 
YOUR LIFE 


CREATING A CALMER EXISTENCE 
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So tress can fluster us — and 
when we're flustered, we 


don’t always make the best 
decisions. This can affect how we 
organize and manage all the tasks 
we re facing. The first step to 
prioritizing is to attempt to look 
at our tasks less emotionally and 
more objectively. 
Making the sensible choice 
H OW 10 p R 0 R | i | / F We can better handle competing 
goals by the way we interpret the 
tasks involved. A 2016 British— 
Australian study gave participants 
two projects to complete: one that 
was already in “good” shape and 
| one that was in “bad” shape, or less 
| likely to be completed successfully. 
The experimenters offered a small 
cash reward of 6 pence for finishing 
both tasks and half that amount for 
finishing just one. Because the 
“bad” project was designed to have 
only a 20% chance of success — 
as opposed to 80% for the “good” 
one — prioritizing the “bad” project 
meant that the participants would 
probably be unable to finish either 
and get no money at all. 

However, the researchers also 
presented the situation in one of 
two ways: some of the participants 
were told they would make money 
by completing the projects, and 
others were told they'd lose money 

by failing to complete them. 

For many of us, managing competing demands is The result? Subjects who were 
one of the constant pressures of modern life. With told they would make money if . 
so many expectations to worry about, how can we successiut Diaved 1 sai ane eal 


best iud t wh ki at 5 more. Subjects who'd been given 
ieee nar a op aaa ets eSesse eRe cle ee the “avoid a loss” scenario tended 


to prioritize the low-chance-of- 
| success goal, and often ended up 
ees §failing both tasks. 


GETTING SOME 
DISTANCE 


As a 2008 Israeli-American study 
points out, we often plan less 
effectively under the pressure of 
immediate stress — an effect that 
can be improved by creating the 
idea of some emotional “distance” 
between ourselves and the situation. 
The study identified four options: 


m@ Imagine temporal distance. 
What would someone 10 years 
from now think was the priority? 


@ Imagine physical distance. 
What would be the priority if this 
was happening on the other side _, 
of the world? 


m@ Imagine social distance. 
What would you consider the 
priority if this was happening 
to a stranger? 


Imagine as a hypothetical. 
What would be the priority if this 
wasn't a real situation, but an 
imaginary one? 


All of these methods helped people 
clarify their thinking under pressure. 
If a problem seems overwhelming to 
you, try putting some imaginative 
space between it and you. 


Aim for gains 

Humans are loss-averse creatures: 
the stress of avoiding a negative 
outcome can cause us to take more 
risks. When trying to decide which 
task to tackle, try to think in terms 
of potential gains rather than feared 
losses: it’s a more logical and less 
stressful approach. 


TOO MUCH ON YOUR PLATE a7 


EE Te ee 
Q PUSH OR PULL? 


Psychologists define two different 
categories of goals: 


EA 


Approach goals 


Aiming at a positive outcome: 
“I'm going to ace my exams.” 


a ‘4 See > 
aaah | 
\ ) 
“tree ps” 
Avoidance goals 


Aiming to avoid a negative outcome: 
“Tm going to stay out of debt.” 


A 2014 British study found that we tend to feel more stressed and anxious 
when we're focused on avoidance goals. If you can find ways to re-frame 
your goals in terms of a positive outcome rather than avoiding a negative 
one, you may find it easier to keep your spirits up while juggling tasks. 


BUDGET YOUR EFFORTS 

Since we don't have the time or energy to give 100% of our effort to every 
task, we should plan accordingly. By having a well-structured to-do list, we 
can reduce the stress of feeling we're spread too thin. American psychologist 
Jeff Szymanski has created a simple ranking system: 


What they involve How much effort? 


Ranking 


Pick 3 things to give 100% - 
that is, do your absolute best. 


Tasks it's really important to 
Ps 
do well. 


Basic tasks that require only Apply just enough effort to 
“minimal effort. get by. 


Whether we're juggling work, study, or personal projects, Szymanski suggests we 
ask, “What do | want my life to stand for?” By prioritizing what's most important, 
you can improve your efficiency and reduce your stress at the same time. 
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BALANCING 
ACT 


HOW TO JUGGLE WORK AND HOME 
-  ,. .... 


Trying to strike a balance between home and work m Seeking support, by turning to 
commitments is one of the most challenging stressors en ea paying 
: ; Nes: extra services such as cleaning. 
we face. The balance is rarely perfect, but maintaining Restructuring work roles, 
a strong support network definitely helps. adjusting a work schedule, for 
example, or limiting how much 
ery few families these days Coping with overload we take on. 
‘ / can afford to have only When there’s too much todo at both m Restructuring family roles, 
one earner: usually both work and home, a 2010 Canadian by getting children and partners 
partners work — and single parents study published in the Journal of to help with chores, planning 
are shouldering an extra load of Marriage and Family identified a family time, and covering each 
responsibility. It can be difficult to range of common strategies: other's jobs when necessary. 
find a good balance between work 
and home, but the key is solidarity, @ Scaling back: cutting downon Women were found particularly 
mutual support, and being flexible a perceived demand on our time, likely to scale back on their 
and creative about time together. be it work, housework, or sleep. relaxation time. Restructuring work 


roles was helpful when people were 
willing to do it, but men tended to 
be less willing than women. The 
most effective method was found to 
be restructuring roles within the 
family rather than work roles. 


The 2016 US Bureau of Labor statistics show most parents work. Children who 
are loved and well cared for learn how to create a healthy work-life balance. 


: os ee =) Fitting it in 
More than 2 out of 3women ___ As the Canadian study above 
— and 9 out of 10 men — with found, men have a harder time 
restructuring their work situation 
than women. Gender roles can be 
limiting: a notable 1984 Canadian 


In almost half of the 
married couples, both 
spouses worked. 


study, for instance, found that the 
most successful single parents 
tended to be those who took on an 
“androgynous” role in the family — 
that is, not letting stereotypes limit 
either their authority or their 
nurturing side. 

For men finding it hard to strike 
a work-life balance, American 
management professor and 
working-parents advocate Scott 
Behson has advice that working 
mothers will find helpful too: 


m@ Use work breaks — lunchtime, 
for example — to do small family 
tasks such as calling home or 
paying bills. 

@ Arrange “‘time-shifting” — 
if your workplace is reasonable 
about being flexible, leave work 
early or come in late in order to 
meet family obligations, and 
make up the time at evenings 
or weekends. 

m Identify ‘time holes” at work, 
such as breaks, where you can fit 
in extra work to finish sooner. 


“ 


Having to juggle family and work 
commitments will always be 
demanding, but how stressful it is 
can depend on how well supported 
you are, and how confident you feel 
about managing your time. Take 
advantage of any opportunities to 
get breaks from work so that you 
can maintain your communication 
and connections with your partner, 
give them as much support as 
possible, and appreciate one 
another for the efforts you all make. 
By doing so, you may very well find 
that you can find a healthy work— 
life balance as a family. 
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HOW TO COPE? 
Sometimes the stress of juggling home and work responsibilities can be 
so challenging that we're not quite sure how to handle it. A 2005 study 
by American psychologist Gloria W. Bird created a helpful breakdown of 
coping methods - see whether any of these might be the solution you're 


looking for. 


Coping method 


Problem- 
focused coping 
as an individual 


Emotion- 
focused coping 
as an individual 


Coping as 
a couple 


Coping asa 
team (with 
colleagues and 
with family) 


SN 


Noe NT Ne 


SN 


Applied to work 


Break a big task into 
smaller tasks. 
Prepare well. 

Work faster. 


Seek information and advice. 


Accept your own 
limitations. 


Use positive self-talk. 
Withdraw from unsolvable 
problems. 

Use relaxation techniques. 
Maintain a calm, self- 
controlled public face. 


Take over chores and 
childcare when one of you 
has a work crisis. 

Act as a sounding board. 
Give advice. 

Draw out a partner who 
appears distressed. 


Create good relationships 
with colleagues. 

Offer space or distractions 
for stressed colleagues. 
Raise concerns with 
colleagues when necessary. 
Offer a sympathetic ear. 


NS 


Applied to home 


Speak up about your 
needs. 

Put aside time to be 
family-only - no phone 
calls, texts, guests, or 
other distractions. 

Set more realistic 
standards. 


Keep your temper. 
Accept that different 
family members have 
different personalities 
and ideas. 

Exercise. 

Rest and relax. 


Make time to talk. 
Establish a united front. 
Avoid particularly 
difficult members of 
your extended family. 


Be a supportive family 
member. 

Be willing to accept 
support. 

Promote a family culture 
of “we can rely on 

each other”. 
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WHY FREE 
TIME COUNTS 


known as “Behavioural Activation” 
TH E VALU E 0 F ue | SU R E (BA). Originally aimed at treating 
depression, BA may also help us to 
stay positive in the face of stress. 

Whatever the source, stress 
can make life feel less rewarding. 

If that feeling permeates other 
aspects of our lives, we may 
withdraw from activities we 
usually enjoy — and reducing 
these rewarding experiences can, 
in turn, further heighten stress. 

BA takes an outside-in approach 
to this problem: by engaging in 
activities we enjoy, we experience 
emotional rewards that lead to more 
positive thoughts and feelings. 


o you love to paint, go 

rock-climbing, or play 

chess? These and other 
absorbing hobbies may help you to 
build a better buffer against stress. 
Behavioural Activation 
In the 1970s, a team led by 
American psychologist Peter 
Lewinsohn developed a theory 


PLEASURE AND 
MASTERY 


“Vegging out” occasionally is not a 
bad idea, but sometimes the most 
refreshing way to counterbalance 
stress is to enjoy a challenge. 
Psychologists identify “pleasure” 


Stress is exhausting, and sometimes all we want to and “mastery” experiences as key to 
) wellbeing. In this context, pleasure 
do in our spare time is chill out. However, research means an activity you enjoy, while 
suggests that challenging hobbies may be a better Oeste Eee 
. also makes you feel competent and 
way to replenish ourselves. enhances your self-esteem. Both help 


to create resilience, which can help 
you withstand difficult times. 


WHY FREE TIME COUNTS @§5% 


a 
Q Don’t LET STRESS STOP YOU 


When life is difficult, we may feel we don’t have the 
time or energy to do the things that usually relax us 

or cheer us up. As American Behavioural Activation 
founder Peter Lewinsohn noted, this can create a vicious 
circle: by letting stress disrupt our usual pleasurable 


We experience stress, 


which undermines our 
motivation and energy 


activities, we create a new behaviour pattern that is 
less rewarding — which leaves us with fewer pleasurable 
experiences to counter-balance. By making the time to 
do the things you love, especially during a stressful 
period, you'll have fun and you'll reduce the stress. 


We stop doing the 
things we enjoy 


We experience less 
sense of pleasure and 
mastery in life 


TRAPPED IN A BEHAVIOUR CYCLE 


We do less to manage 
our lives 


We become less 
confident and more 
self-critical 


We feel unhappier 
and more helpless 


Under stress, it’s in your best 
interest to keep doing what you 
enjoy or what makes you feel good 
about yourself. 


Optimal experiences 

An enjoyable and interesting 
challenge may leave you feeling 
even more energized than resting 
when you feel tired. Using your 
BA skills can create what 
Hungarian psychologist Mihaly 
Csikszentmihalyi called “optimal 
experiences” — that is, moments of 
flow (see pp.174-175) in which you 
feel so engaged, powerful, and 
confident that the stresses of life 
feel less intense. Make space for 
challenges in your spare time: they 
can help you build your resilience 
against stress. 


TRACK YOUR SATISFACTION 

If leisure leaves you feeling unfulfilled, try this: for two months, keep a simple 
diary of your free time, and note which activities give you the most pleasure 
and mastery (see opposite). Then make a point of scheduling more of those 
activities: that’s an excellent way to build your stress resilience. 


ee Activity Bblitsoct orl0n, pane one okt) 
Cooked dinner 4 7, 
Browsed online 5 3 
Went jogging 3 9 


se Practised my guitar 7 8 
Ae Watched a movie 8 2 
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FIGHTING 
FIT 


THE ROLE OF EXERCISE 


One of the most powerful ways to fight stress is also one 
of the simplest: exercise. Besides the obvious physical 
benefits, exercise can also help us to feel calmer, more 
resilient, and better able to cope with life’s challenges. 


tress activates the body and 

the mind — raising the heart 

rate, for instance, and 
sharpening our focus. Exercise does 
this too, which is why it helps us 
to cope: putting the body under 
pressure gives it practice in coping 
with stress and recovering from it. 


Balancing our stress chemicals 
When we feel threatened, levels 

of the stress hormone cortisol and 
the neurotransmitter noradrenaline 
rise as the body prepares either 

to confront or to flee from a threat 
(see pp.20—21). Exercise, too, 
requires cortisol and noradrenaline 
—and using these brain chemicals 
when we exercise can lower our 
response to day-to-day stress. 

By reducing the amount of 
cortisol we produce through regular 
exercise, we can also reduce the 
risk of chronic stress-related 
illnesses, such as heart disease 
and depression. This is a key 
reason why regular exercise 
protects our long-term physical 
and mental wellbeing. 


Improving mental health 
Exercise also tends to make us 
happier, by stimulating the steady 
release of two major brain chemicals: 
serotonin, which creates a positive 
mood and antidepressant effect, 
and norepinephrine, which reduces 
pain and anxiety. There is a well- 
established link between regular 
exercise and the reduction of 
depression symptoms. In fact, many 
healthcare providers routinely 
recommend exercise for the - 
treatment of mild to moderate 
depression. For milder forms, a 2013 


‘@) HOW MUCH SHOULD | EXERCISE? 


For healthy adults, doctors generally recommend the amount of exercise 
shown below. You can also create a regime that mixes vigorous and 
moderate exercise every week; one minute of vigorous exercise is 
approximately equivalent to two minutes of moderate exercise. If you 
have any health concerns, ask your doctor to help with drawing up 


a safe exercise plan. 


WEEKLY MINIMUM #1 OR WEEKLY MINIMUM #2 


150 minutes 


Moderate aerobic activity 
such as fast walking, swimming, 
cycling, or gardening 


2 times per week 
Strength exercises 


such as yoga, sit-ups, 
or weight lifting 


British review of 39 separate studies 
confirmed that exercise can be 

as effective at reducing symptoms as 
medication or psychotherapy. Since 
depression is strongly associated 
with chronic stress, a regular 
exercise regime may help maintain 
mental health when times are tough. 


Protection from distress 
Exercise can reduce the impact 

of stressful experiences. A 2013 
American study tested the response 
of healthy young adults when they 
were shown upsetting pictures 


715 minutes 
Vigorous aerobic activity 
such as running, martial arts, 
football, or other energetic sports 


2 times per week 
Strength exercises 
(see left) 


after either resting or exercising: 
those who had just been resting 
experienced elevated stress levels, 
but those who had exercised 
remained calm. When we encounter 
emotionally stressful situations, 
exercise can moderate our reaction. 


Boosting efficiency 

Facing more tasks than we feel we 
can handle is a common source of 
stress. A 2012 New Zealand study 
found that exercise improves 
“executive function” — the ability to 
think critically, think ahead, organize 
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BUILDING A 
RESILIENT BRAIN 


Exercise can build our emotional 
resilience. In a 2013 Princeton study, 
lab mice were given an exercise 
wheel for six weeks and were then 
briefly exposed to a stressor (cold 
water). The researchers found that 
exercise has a positive impact on 
the brain in two important ways: 


gm It promotes the growth 
of new brain cells in brain 
regions necessary for emotional 
regulation and moderating the 
response to stress. This is a 
medium- to long-term effect. 


m@ It also releases GABA, 
a neurotransmitter that plays a 
central role in reducing anxiety 
in the short-term. 


In other words, exercise gives us 

a quick boost of calming chemicals 
in the present and builds our long- 
term ability to manage stress in 
the future. 


our thoughts, and manage our 
behaviour. This ability is crucial 
to problem-focused coping, which 
is improved with regular exercise. 
What sort of exercise works best? 
Anything that gets you moving, 
raises your heart rate, and potentially 
raises a sweat can help (see “How 
much” above). The important thing 
is to choose an exercise regime 
you enjoy so you're more likely to 
stick with it. Ideally, it becomes a 
rewarding daily activity that helps 
to build your physical and mental 
stamina and emotional resilience. 
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Exercise has been proven by multiple studies to 
be helpful for reducing stress — and walking is an 
especially calming activity. If you need to relax, 
make time in your life for a ramble. 


hile many of us find it Benefits of walking 
WW: to make time togo According to doctors and 

to the gym, walkingisa psychologists, some good reasons 
form of exercise available almost to take a walk include: 


anywhere, be it getting off the bus 
a few stops early or strolling around wv Walking quickly is aerobic 


the block on your lunch break. It’s exercise that helps to maintain 
also an excellent stress-reliever. physical and mental health 
(pp.152-153). 
v Walking releases brain 
Walking seems to chemicals that help to lower the 


level of stress hormones, such as 
cortisol (pp.20—21). 

relation to v Walking promotes healthy 
creativity eS new brain cell growth, which 
improves mood. 
outdoors or on v Walking can be a social 

a treadmill. activity, which promotes 
ne ee eee supportive bonds (pp.176-179). 


Daniel L. Schwartz Vv Walking is free. 
Psychologists at Stanford 
University 


have a special 


In short, walking is an accessible 
and easy way to reduce stress. 


THE WALKING 
CURE 


HOW TO DE-STRESS WITH A STROLL 


IMPROVED MEMORY 


According to an American study 
published in 2008, no matter where 
you walk or what the weather's like, 
walking improves memory and 
attention by up to 20%. 


Focusing your mind 
A particularly good opportunity 
to practise mindfulness (see 
pp.132-135) is while you're 
walking. In a German study 
published in 2012, volunteers 
aged 18-65 who suffered from 
high levels of stress were asked to 
try a mindfulness-based walking 
programme. Within four weeks, the 
majority of participants reported 
feeling significantly calmer. 

If you're keen to try some mindful 
walking, the key dos and don'ts are 
as follows: 


@ Focus your attention on 
your physical sensations while 
walking; observe them without 
comment or judgment. 

@ Don’t try to think about 
anything except the feeling 
of walking. 

m@ If you’re troubled by an 
uncomfortable thought, focus 
your attention on your breathing 
until the moment passes. 


Freeing your mind 

As well as providing an opportuntiy 
to practise mindfulness, there’s 
also an opposite benefit to walking: 
it can be a good time to practise 
“mindlessness”. As American 
psychologists Rebecca McMillan, 
Scott Barry Kaufman, and Jerome 
Singer argued in 2013, “zoning 
out” can be beneficial. “Positive 
constructive daydreaming”, as 
they term it, allows the mind to 
relax its usual controls and make 
connections that might not have 
been made consciously. 

The result might lead us to find 
solutions to stressful problems or 
produce creative ideas that provide 
insight, relieve stress, and impart a 
sense of satisfaction. Indeed, a 2014 
American study found that subjects 
who walked before a creativity test 
showed more innovative thinking 
than those who'd been sitting. 
Being engaged in a low-demand 
physical activity such as walking 
is ideal for creating a state of 
constructive daydreaming. 


Tune out the din 

As American positive psychologist 
Robert Biswas-Diener also points 
out, the daydreaming that walking 
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@) THE PERFECT POSTURE 


Whether you're out for a leisurely 
stroll or a power-walk, holding 
your body correctly can make 
walking more comfortable and 
efficient. Follow these tips and 
good posture will soon become 
second nature: 


Back upright, leaning neither 
forwards or backwards. 


Eyes forward, focused about 
6 metres (20 ft) ahead of you. 


Chin parallel with the ground 
to minimize neck strain. 


Shoulders relaxed. Shrug once, 
and let your shoulders fall into a 
comfortable position. 


Stomach slightly pulled in 
to brace the core muscles in your 
abdomen and lower back. 


Bottom slightly tucked in 
to stop your back from arching. 


Phone and gadgets put away, 
so you aren't tempted to walk 
staring down at your hand. 


Walking with a good posture is easier 
on your body, and a less strained body 
makes for a less strained state of mind. 


encourages can also protect you 
from a stressful environment. 
Walking in a natural environment 
has been shown to be especially 
helpful (see pp.98-99), but wherever 
you choose to go for a stroll, letting 
your attention wander can help to 
protect you from the stressful effects 
of living and working in crowded 
or noisy surroundings. 

Whether you go for a walk 
in the woods or just down the 
street, meditating or daydreaming, 
walking can be a positive form of 
low-strain exercise that relaxes 
your mind as well as your body. 


INCREASED ENERGY 


20% 


Feeling too tired to 
cope? Another 2008 
American study reports 
that walking regularly 
can increase energy 
levels by 20% and 
decrease fatigue by 65%. 
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MINDFUL 
MOVEMENT 


DE-STRESSING WITH YOGA AND 


TAI CH 


A popular recommendation when you're feeling 
stressed is to try a class that teaches meditative, low- 
impact exercise practices. If the idea appeals to you, 
research suggests it may indeed make you calmer. 


hen you're stressed, 
finding a regular time 
during the week to doa 


calming activity can really help. If 
you're looking for something that 
might fit the bill, consider yoga and 
tai chi classes. Both practices are 
popular and doctors sometimes 
recommend them to their stressed- 
out patients — but what does the 
science say? 


Assessing the benefits 
There are certainly health benefits 
to yoga and tai chi: both are low- 
impact forms of physical exercise, 
which is proven to be beneficial for 
stress management (see pp.152- 
153). Both are usually done ina 
class: if you seek out a friendly 
group, it can be a good way to 
widen your support network. 
Medical research finds that yoga 
and tai chi, if practised regularly, 
also have several de-stressing 
effects on our biochemistry: 


m Increasing levels of mood- 
balancing neurotransmitters, 
such as dopamine and serotonin 


There are times 
when you just 
need to kind of 

get moving and 
work through 
the body. 


Melanie Greenberg 
American psychology 
professor and yoga expert 


@ Releasing pain-killing 
hormones called endorphins 


@ Lowering stress-provoked levels 
of brain chemicals such as 
noradrenaline and cortisol. 


The evidence that regular practice 
of yoga and tai chi can indeed help 
regulate our stress response is 
mounting. A 2013 German meta- 
analysis, for instance, found some 
evidence that yoga helps people 
recover from depression, and a 
2014 international meta-analysis 
reported evidence that tai chi aids 
stress management for many 
different population groups. 


In general, the research on yoga ;, 


and tai chi is cautiously optimistic: 
medical studies seem to support 
their benefits for stress relief — if 
you attend a class and find you feel 
better afterwards, then you are 
probably on to a good thing. 


Safe practice 
Deep breathing — which is central 
to yoga and tai chi — is generally 
relaxing, but one small warning: as 
a 2005 American study published 
in the Journal of Alternative and 
Complementary Medicine noted, 
over-breathing during yogic 
exercises can sometimes produce 
side effects such as dizziness, 
lightheadedness, or irritability — and 
can exacerbate an existing mental 
illness. Make sure you find a reliable 
teacher so that you don’t overdo it, 
and seek medical advice if you 
suffer any uncomfortable effects. 
Yoga and tai chi should be 
pleasurable, if mildly challenging, 
so practise safely and enjoy the 
de-stressing effects. 
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©) A BEGINNER'S GUIDE 


Tai chi, which began as a defensive martial art, is 
strongly influenced by traditional Chinese culture 
and philosophy. Through flowing circular and spiral 
movements, you balance the flow of qi (vital energy) 
through the body, creating a healthy balance of active 
yang and receptive yin. Tai chi brings deep awareness to the breath, 
slowing our movements below the usual hasty pace of life to create 
a calmer state of mind and spirit. 


Yoga originates in India, and in its traditional form 

it incorporates ethics, spirituality, meditation, and 
physical stretches. Contemporary, western yoga tends 
to focus on asanas (postures), pranayama (breathing), 
and dyana (meditation). Yoga’s strong emphasis on 
breathing and mental focus generates a mood that is at once 
energized and relaxed. 


Both practices encourage mindfulness (see pp.132-135), which research 
has shown to be a powerful stress-reliever — so if you'd like to combine 
some physical activity with your meditation, they're well worth a try. 


©) HEALTHY BODY, HEALTHY MIND 


Exercise is highly de-stressing (see pp.152-153), and it’s always easier 
to face the challenges of life if you feel fit and confident in your body. 
The physical benefits of yoga and tai chi include: 


@ Exercising all the major muscle 
groups and joints. 


@ Strengthening bone density, 
reducing the chances of 
osteoporosis. 


g@ Improving the condition of 
joints, balance, and coordination. 


m@ Promoting deep breathing, 
which enhances lung capacity 
and improves circulation. 
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STRESS 
AND FOOD 


EATING UNDER PRESSURE 


Few of us feel good about ourselves if we eat unhealthily 
and gain weight. Under pressure, controlling our diet 

can be even more difficult, which can worsen the stress. 
How do we build a more positive relationship with food? 


with being thin, food can 
become inherently stressful. 
A better understanding of our own 
impulses can help us to develop a 
more positive relationship with 
food, even when we're under stress. 


[: cultures that associate beauty 


Stress eating 
There are sound biological reasons 
why, under stress, many of us are 
prone to overeating. Stress prompts 
the body to release the hormone 
cortisol, which stimulates appetite. 
The body has evolved to deal with 
physical threats such as avoiding 
predatory animals: cortisol prompts 
us to build up the body’s food stores 
in preparation for fight or flight. 
This explains why we comfort eat: 
it’s not greed, but the body's 
inherent response to stress. 
Cortisol is also associated with 
wanting junk food. A 2001 
American study found that “high 
cortisol reactors” — volunteers who 
released higher amounts of cortisol 
in response to a perceived threat — 
ate similar amounts to “low cortisol 
reactors” in calm circumstances, 
but ate significantly more sugar 
and fat when subjected to stress. 


Stress alone 
can cause us to 
put on fat by 
altering many 
metabolic 
functions. 
Denise Cummins 


American psychology 
professor 


UNDER PRESSURE 


0% 


Under stress, some people eat more 
and some eat less, but according to 
2013 American review, 4 in 5 people's 
eating habits change under stress. In 
tough times, the odds predict healthy 
eating will be a challenge, so take 
extra care over your food choices. 


American exercise scientist 
Christine Maglione-Garves has also 
observed that cortisol increases the. 
storage of belly fat: calorie for calorie, 
stressed people gain more weight. 

A 2005 American study found that 
weight gain may be a way of turning 
off our stress response: lab rats kept 
in stressful conditions showed a drop 
in cortisol once they'd accumulated 
a certain amount of belly fat. What’s 
more, a 2009 American study found 
that when monkeys were fed a high- 
calorie diet, monkeys living under 
greater stress gained more weight 
than the less-stressed monkeys. 

In short, if you're prone to feeling 
guilty or insecure because of your 
diet or body image, try to be kinder 
to yourself. Stress is likely a major 
contributor, and self-loathing only 
makes you feel worse. Your first 
step should be to reduce your stress 
by ceasing to blame yourself. 


Should I diet? 

Healthy eating is good for both 
our physical and psychological 
wellbeing, so if you'd like to shift 
to a more balanced diet, that’s 


i 
THE SNACKING IMPULSE 


Comfort eating is a common 
reaction to stress. In the 2017 
stress survey by the American 
Psychological Association, around 
1 in 4 women and 1 in 5 men 
said they engaged in stress eating. 


probably a good idea: ask a doctor 
or a dietician to give you some 
pointers on how to get started. 
However, it’s wise to be sceptical 
of extreme diets that promise you 
rapid weight loss in a matter of 
weeks: multiple studies confirm 
that these are neither nutritious 
nor a stress-busting solution. Crash 
diets of this kind don't address the 
underlying causes of the weight 
gain and so their effects don’t last. 


Stress by numbers 

The trouble with dieting is partly 
that counting calories can be, in 
itself, a stressful activity. A 2010 
American study tested its subjects 
by restricting them to 1,200 calories 
a day for three weeks: those who 
were required to monitor their 
calories reported that they felt more 
stressed than those who ate less 
without monitoring their calories. 
However, simply eating less wasn’t 
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Q FEELING HUNGRY? 


The “Intuitive Eating” nutrition 
movement founded in the US by 
dieticians Evelyn Tribole and Elyse 
Resch advises that we distinguish 
between “stomach hunger” and 
“mouth hunger”: 


STOMACH 
HUNGER 

A physical craving 
for food when we 
need to top up our calories. 

Best satisfied by wholesome 
food, consumed calmly, attentively, 
and steadily. 


MOUTH 
HUNGER 


A psychological craving 
to taste and chew. 

Best satisfied by small amounts 
of the more stimulating foods with 
a rich flavour or interesting texture. 


Stress eating is more associated 
with “mouth hunger”, so if you have 
to snack between meals, choose 
something small but tasty and 
pause to savour it properly. Most 
importantly, be sure to eat regular 
meals during times of stress. 


stress-free: on the contrary, whether 
they counted calories or not, the 
participants who were on the 
restricted diet had elevated levels 
of the stress hormone cortisol. 

For more effective solutions to 
stress-eating that will benefit both 
your physical and psychological 
wellbeing, see overleaf. 
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“dieting” consumed significantly 
more calories than the mice who 
had been allowed to eat freely. The 
scientists speculated that the strain 
of having their calories restricted 
had rewired their brains, making 


py Why crash diets fail 
Evidence suggests that too much 
calorie restriction reprograms the 
brain to be more prone to binge 
eating. In an American study in 
2010, some lab mice were given a 


restricted diet for a short period and 
then given access to as much food 
as they wanted. When subjected to 
stress, the mice that had been 


them more sensitive to stress and 
less able to control their reward- 
seeking behaviour — in this case, 
comfort eating. 


This doesn’t mean that if you've 
ever been on a diet you're doomed 
to endless weight gain. It does 
mean, though, that if you've gained 
some weight during a stressful 
period, a crash diet is likely to do 
you more harm than good. Tackle 
your stress levels first, and make 
healthy eating a longer-term, less 
guilt-ridden priority. 


coe AE es eee ee ee eee 
@) BETTER SOLUTIONS 


If you have been prone to comfort eating and you'e less than 
pleased with your body shape as a result, what should you do? 
Research suggests that the best solution is to be kind to 
yourself: stress and food can be a challenging mix, but the 
more gently you treat yourself, the better your chances of 

a successful and healthy lifestyle change. 


RESPECT YOUR HUNGER 
and your feelings. Dieticians and nutrition 
therapists of the “Intuitive Eating” 
movement point out that fighting your 
feelings only strengthens your cravings. 
Eat when you're hungry, stop when 
you're full, and find new ways to 
comfort and nurture yourself that 


BECOME MORE ACCEPTING 
of your body image and try to reduce your 
perfectionism (pp.34-35, 68-69). A 2008 
American study found that people with high 
levels of perfectionism, especially towards 
their own bodies, were most prone to 
alternating between dieting and bingeing, 
but a more selftolerant attitude and 
greater faith in one’s own efficacy 
(pp.18-19) made food less 
stressful to manage. 


don’t depend on snacking 
(see below). 


TRY NEW WAYS OF RELAXING. 


In a 2009 study in New Zealand, 
participants managed to lose a little 
weight without dieting: the group's 
methods included PMR (p.131), deep 

abdominal breathing (p.129), and 

yoga (p.157). Lowering your 
~ stress in this way can 
reduce the impulse to 
comfort eat. 
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KNOW YOUR GI ’ 
All food boosts blood sugar, but high-Gl foods boost it faster. The glycaemic See BUSTING 


index (Gl) is a measure of how quickly a food is absorbed and metabolized. 
Under stress, we often crave a rapid shot of energy and tend to opt for high-Gl 
snacks, but these create a blood sugar crash a few hours later that can leave us 
feeling worse. To help keep your mood steady, ensure your meal provides a 
healthy proportion of low-G! foods as part of a balanced diet: 


Prebiotic foods, which encourage 
the growth of “friendly” gut 
bacteria, can be good for your 
health — and according to research 
by Irish scientists John Cryan and 
Ted Dinan published in 2017, they 
also lower stress levels — at least 
in mice. Human trials are in the 
pipeline, but in the meantime, the 
recommended foods tend to be 
healthy, so try adding them to your 
menu as part of a balanced diet. 
Particularly good choices include: 


V Artichokes 
Y Asparagus 
VY Bananas 
VY Chicory 

V Garlic 

V Leeks 

VY Milk 

Y Oats 

Y Onions 

VY Wheat 


ton 


2) THE MEDITERRANEAN SOLUTION 


Olive oil for cooking 
and dressing 


The traditional Western diet-high Try building your meals around: 
in sugar, fatty meat, and processed 
food — is bad for our mental health: 
an Australian study published in 
2015 found it can shrink the brain’s 
hippocampus, which is associated 
with mood regulation. In a 2013 
Spanish study, the traditional 
Mediterranean diet, supplemented 
with nuts, resulted in mentally 
healthier, less stressed subjects. 


Wholegrains rather than 


white bread, rice, or pasta Se 
Fruit instead of cakes 


and sweets 


Fish, especially oily fish 
such as mackerel, which 
are rich in omega-3, a 
natural anti-depressant 


Lean meat, preferably oP If you’re drinking 
white meat like chicken alcohol, choose red wine 


Nuts, such as walnuts, 
hazlenuts, and almonds 
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—————————OsecO 


A GOO 
NIGHT'S SLEEP 


BEATING INSOMNIA 


Insomnia and stress can be a vicious circle: we lie 
awake because we're tense, and get more tense 
because we can't sleep. If you’re struggling to get 
enough rest, CBT offers some techniques to help you. 


hen life is busy, we may 

think sleep is wasted 

time, but in fact, it’s 
crucial for our health. America’s 
National Sleep Foundation notes 
that’ chronic insomnia — defined as 
trouble sleeping for at least three 
nights a week over a period of at 
least three months — is associated 
with a wide range of physical and 
mental health risks. Well-rested 
individuals gain more benefits from 
exercise, find it easier to regulate 
their emotions, and have lower 
anxiety and better cognitive 
functioning. A good night’s sleep 
is clearly important, so if you've 
been lying awake, check your “sleep 
hygiene” (see opposite) and try 
some CBT techniques (see overleaf). 


ASE 
HOW COMMON? 


According to a 1991 study by 
America’s National Sleep Foundation 
1 in 3 people have insomnia at 
some point in their lives. 


wette : io ie Re = “ay 

A 2002 study published in the 
international journal Sleep Medicine 
Reviews reported that 10-15% 

of adults have persistent sleep 
problems. 


Eight hours? 

It's common to hear 
is the perfect night's rest, but in 
fact, people vary in their individual 
needs (see below). A 20 
published in Sleep Health advises 
we think of a sleep spectrum: you 
may fall on the higher or lower end. 
Be aware of your quality of sleep as 
well as quantity — six hours of sound 
sleep can be more restful than eight 
hours of fitful sleep. And we usually 
need more rest if we've built up a 


Bs : ” - Or sace 4 ra 4 - 
sleep debt” from previous nights. 


Sleep debt 


4s a 2007 Finnish study found, the 


effects of sleep deprivation are Pa 


aes od 
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cumulative. One bad night will do 
you little harm, but three or four 
consecutive bad nights increases 
the stress hormone cortisol and 
raises your blood pressure: too 


much wakefulness creates a “sleep 


eee A. 


debt”. Although it isn’t easy to 
a “hy 427% thTI re | a4 = 41° 
catch up with lost sleep, if you’ve 


had 3 few ie ; @ ; - 
nad a lew late nights — for instance, 


the problem with some early nights. 
However, if you’re having chronic 
trouble falling asleep, you may need 
@ more intensive course of action 
(see overleaf). Even if you're busy, 


you'll be more productive if 


; 


HOW MUCH SLEEP DO! NEED? 


Most adults benefit from more sleep than 
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a) SLEEP HYGIENE 


If your sleep problem is mild, start 
by addressing your sleep hygiene: 


@ Don’t use your bed for daytime 
activities such as reading or 
watching TV; that way, your body 
will know it’s a place for sleep. 


Take vigorous exercise in 
the morning, or more relaxing 
exercise such as gentle yoga in 
the evening (pp.152-157). 


@ Don’t nap during the day 
unless your sleepiness poses 
a risk to safety — if it does, try 
to limit your naps to under 
30 minutes. 


g Avoid alcohol, caffeine, 
chocolate, and nicotine after noon 
and spicy meals in the evening. 


mg Keep your fluid intake 
moderate near bedtime so that 
your bladder won't wake you 
during the night. 


mg Make your bedroom 4 
pleasant and calming place, and 
ensure your bed is comfortable. 


m Have a peaceful bedtime 
routine: for instance, switch off 
electronic devices, which can be 
over-stimulating, and read or 
listen to calming music instead. 


This trains your body to expect 
nighttime to be relaxing, and breaks 
the association between your bed 
and insomnia. If following these tips 
doesn’t seem to work, try adding 
Stimulus Control Therapy or Sleep 
Compression Therapy (overleaf). 
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CBT for insomnia 

The goal of CBT is to improve mood 
and reduce anxiety by altering 
thoughts and behaviours. CBT-I 

is dedicated to treating insomnia, 
and is recommended by the 
American Academy of Sleep 
Medicine. The principle is based on 
classical conditioning — put simply, 
insomnia trains us to associate 
bedtime with anxiety, and this is 

a habit we must unlearn. Sleep 
Compression Therapy and Stimulus 
Control Therapy (see opposite), 
coupled with good “sleep hygiene” 
(see p.163), have been found to help 
many insomnia sufferers. 


Seeking help 
If these strategies don’t offer relief, 
consult your doctor: you might have 
a sleep disorder or underlying 
health condition that should be 
addressed. Sleeping pills tend to 
become less effective over time and 
can be addictive: a GP will usually 
only prescribe two to four weeks’ 
worth. Instead, your doctor may 
refer you to a CBT or sleep therapy 
program that could prove helpful. 
Beating sleeplessness can take 
time and determination, but with 
patience and the methods described 
on these pages, you should be able 
to get a proper night's rest. 


BIRD SPOTTING 


When are you at your best? According to American sleep researchers Michael 
Smolensky and Lynne Lamberg, people fall into the three groups shown below. 
Hummingbirds are the best at coping with the odd late night or early start, but 
even they need to pay a sleep debt. If you're an owl or a lark, it’s particularly 
important to plan a schedule that ensures you get enough rest. 


are larks, at 
their best in the 
early morning. 


are owls, 
at their best 
late at night. 


10% 


are hummingbirds, 
comfortable with 
being more flexible. 


Cee eee 
Q UNDERLYING ISSUES 


Insomnia can stem from a variety of 
root causes — medical, psychological, 
and situational (such as jet lag or 
shift work). Consider your worst 
periods of wakefulness: they may 
give a clue to your biggest stressors, 
which can be the first step towards 
identifying long-term solutions. 


g Initial insomnia: trouble falling 
asleep — frequently associated 
with anxiety (pp.204—207). 


Middle insomnia: waking up 
through the night — may be 
associated with medical illness, 
pain, or depression (pp.202—203). — 


Terminal insomnia: waking 
too early — frequently associated 
with depression (pp.202-203). 


BENG eS a 
eee 
COUNTING THE COST 


{ 


In America’s National Health Interview 
Survey (NHIS) published in 2010, 

30% of workers said they regularly 
don’t get enough sleep, which is 
associated with serious health issues. 


Tired people are less productive. A 

2010 American study estimated that 

fatigue-related losses cost businesses 
$2,000 per worker per year. 


Ee 


©) STIMULUS CONTROL THERAPY 


According to a 1998 study published in the Behavior Modification journal 
and a 2006 study by the American Academy of Sleep Medicine, Stimulus 
Control Therapy is the most effective single treatment for chronic insomnia. 


In order to condition yourself to feel properly sleepy at bedtime, you need to 
make sure you only get into bed when you're feeling close to sleep already: 


Stay up until you feel properly 

sleepy. Bear in mind that tired 
and sleepy are not the same: look 
out for yawning, heavy eyelids, and 
a nodding head. 


Don’t clock-watch — if there’s 

a clock in the bedroom, hide or 
remove it if you can, and place your, 
mobile phone out of reach. 


If you’re still awake after 

15-20 minutes (use your best 
guess, not a clock), get up again. 
Leave your bedroom and do 
something boring or calming, such 
as reading or doing a relaxation 
technique. Avoid using any 


electronic devices, including the 
TV, since these will make you even 
more wakeful. 


Stay up until you begin to feel 
sleepy again, then go back to 
bed. Don’t check what time it is. 


Repeat these steps until you 
fall asleep. 


Rise at the same time each 

day, regardless of how you slept. 
(Again, don’t clock-watch — use a 
preset alarm on your phone.) This 
encourages your body to accept a 
regular routine and you should 
sleep better the following night. 


@) CALCULATE YOUR SLEEP EFFICIENCY 


Insomniacs need to improve their sleep efficiency — that is, reduce the 
amount of hours spent in bed but awake. To calculate yours, the sum is: 


For instance, if you spend six hours asleep and nine hours in bed, your 
sleep efficiency would be 67%. Sleep Compression Therapy advises that 


for insomniacs, the goal should be around 85%, so that nearly all your time 


in bed is spent asleep. 
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SLEEP COMPRESSION 
THERAPY 


While many factors contribute to 
insomnia, low sleep efficiency (see 
below left) is one of the best areas 
you can control. Sleep Compression 
Therapy (SCT) trains your body to 
sleep by creating a “take it or leave 
it” pattern of behaviour: you 
compress your sleep time to a few 
hours, and even if you don't get 
enough sleep during that time, you 
still have to get out of bed at the 
same time each day. Your brain 
eventually learns that your time in 
bed is limited, so it has to make the 
most of it. To practise SCT: 


Pick a length of time to sleep — 

less than you need, but slightly 
more than you are currently getting. 
The usual time is 6 hours. 


Pick your wake-up time, and 

count back 6 hours to work out 
your bedtime. Make yourself stick to 
these times and avoid daytime naps. 


After 5-10 days, you should find 
you sleep for the full 6 hours. Now 
make bedtime 30 minutes earlier. 


After another 5-10 days, once 

you're sleeping 6.5 hours, make 
your bedtime another 30 minutes 
earlier. Continue the process until 
you're getting the sleep you need 
(see p.163). 
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THE SIMPLE 


When life is stressful, it can be hard to keep on top of 
your living space. A cluttered environment, though, is 
likely to make you feel more stressed: clearing some of 
the clutter may be a step towards feeling better. 


e live in a culture where 

it’s all too easy to get 

overwhelmed by our 
stuff, and we aren't always good at 
getting rid of it. Sorting out the 
mess can lower our stress levels. 


Clutter and the brain 

Mess tends to affect our thinking. 
A set of studies at the University of 
Minnesota and published in 2013 
asked volunteers to make various 


LIFE 


DECLUTTERING HOME AND HABITS 


decisions after filling out dummy 
questionnaires in rooms that were 
either clear or cluttered: 


m Asked to donate money to 
charity, 82% of subjects from the 
clean room did, as opposed to 
only 47% from the messy room. 

m Offered the choice of a candy 
bar or an apple, the tidy-room 
participants were more likely to 
pick the healthier option. 


CAN’T BEAR TO GET RID OF IT? 


A 2012 American study found that 
75% of middle-class families had 
garages they couldn’t park their 
cars in — there was too much stuff... 


In 2007, the New York Times reported 


that more than 11 million American 
households were renting storage 
space for excess stuff. 


m Tested for creativity, the 
messy-room participants came 
up with more inventive ideas. 

m Given a choice between a new 
and a recognizable product, the 
tidy-room subjects preferred the 
familiar choice and the messy- 
room subjects the new one. 


In short, untidiness may make us 
more creative, but it also makes 
us less responsible. If you’re facing 
a stressful situation that calls for 
hard work to resolve it, a disorderly 
environment may discourage you. 
When our environment is chaotic, 
it can also make it difficult for us 
to focus. Using fMRI brain scans, 
a 2011 American study at the 
Princeton University Neuroscience 
Institute discovered that people 
living and working in a visually 
busy environment found it more 
difficult to process information. 
Clutter is visual information, and 
having too much clutter in our 
sight lines overloads our attention — 
concentrating on anything 
becomes more stressful. 
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Y) How To DecLuTTER? 


Need to clear some stuff? Try some 
tips from professional organizers: 


eee ne ee Git — 


— 


Out of sight, out of 
mind. With items you're 


Start small but 


thorough. Pick one place 
to clear, such as a cupboard, 
clear it thoroughly, and don't 
stop until you've dropped 
everything off at the charity 
shop or recycling centre. 


not sure of, put them in a box 
out of sight. If at the end of the 
week or month you haven't 
thought about them, get rid of 
them without opening the box. 


Treasure people, not 
stuff. Giving up an item 
associated with a person is not 
giving up your relationship 
with that person. You don't 


Have faith in the future. 

Holding onto objects “just 
in case” is a sign of anxiety; 
try to trust that you will be 
able to cope without them. 


You are not your 


possessions. Don't tie your 
identity to your stuff: you are 
still you without it. 


or BIDEE INCENSE EM DEERE PEST IGIZMO 


Distinguish between 

aspiration and actual use. 
Clothes you hope to fit into some 
day, books you haven't read — 
these are reminders of past 
dissatisfaction rather than a 
source of pleasure. Let them go. 


have to keep their every gift 
to be connected with them. 


Don’t blame yourself 
for the mess: guilt is 
stressful, and makes it harder 

to get rid of things. 


Forget perfectionism. 

If you expect your house 
to look like a magazine shoot, 
you'll only feel permanently 
stressed. Let reasonably tidy 
be good enough. 


Why is it hard to declutter? 
Some classic studies developed 
by Nobel Prize-winning Israeli- 
American psychologist Daniel 
Kahneman and his colleagues in 
the 1970s—90s may hold the key: 


m Prospect theory. We feel losses 
more keenly than the reward we 
experience from equivalent gains: 
losing £5 causes us more pain 
than finding £5 gives us pleasure. 

m@ The endowment effect. When 
something becomes ours, we 


value it more than we would an 
identical object that did not 
belong to us — even if we've only 
owned it for a few minutes. 


No wonder parting with excess 
possessions can be difficult: our 
brains are built to resist the idea. 

A 2012 study at Yale University 
found that in hoarders — people 
driven to acquire objects and unable 
to dispose of anything, to the point 
where their homes become unsafe — 
getting rid of their own possessions 


actually lit up areas of the brain 
associated with physical pain. 
Clutter may be stressful, but so 
too is de-cluttering. 

If you feel your stuff is getting 
on top of you, try some of the 
decluttering tips above. They can 
help you develop a more comfortable 
process for creating a low-stress 
environment. You don't need to get 
rid of everything — you may even be 
more creative if you keep some 
things — but a clearer environment 
can calm your mind. 
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STRONG 


ENOUGH 


! TO MANAGE YOUR WILLPOWER 


Have you noticed that when you’re under strain, you’re 
more likely to act on impulse or make rash decisions? 
Understanding how your willpower flags can help you 
stay sensible even when you're stressed and tired. 


tress triggers a “fight or 

flight” response, but in most 

stressful situations we 
shouldn't literally attack someone or 
run away from a problem. However, 
resisting this impulse can drain our 
willpower, which is not an infinite 
resource. Willpower can be built up, 
though, so long as we recognize 
what it is and how it can help. 


Ego depletion 

According to American psychologist 
Roy Baumeister, who pioneered the 
theory of ego depletion, resisting 
impulsive decisions and coping with 
stress requires energy. If our energy 
reserves get too low, we find it more 
difficult to stay resolute until we've 
rested — as numerous studies show: 


m In Baumeister’s 1998 experiment, 
subjects who were asked to resist 
a cookie and eat a radish gave 
up on an unsolvable puzzle after 
8 minutes on average — whereas 
those who were allowed a cookie 
persisted for 19 minutes. 

m According to a 2005 American 
study, people tended to drink 
more alcohol on days when they 
had to exercise high self-control. 

@ Ina 2010 American study, 
impoverished shoppers who had 
to make tough decisions about 
what they could afford to buy 
were more likely to eat unhealthy 
snacks while they were shopping. 


Self-control, like a muscle, gets tired: 
resisting temptation, pressing on 
despite frustration, and coping with 
stress all put willpower to the test. 
Stress can drain the energy on 
which healthy choices depend. 


Keeping our strength up 

If stress is depleting your energy 
but you want to maintain self- 
control, what can you do? There 
are a number of options: 


V Believe in your own 
strength. A 2010 Stanford study 
of ego depletion found that if the 
researchers primed people with a 
questionnaire that subtly implied 
willpower is finite, they were 
more likely to show decreased 
willpower, while those given a 
less discouraging questionnaire 
did not. Baumeister noted that 
self-affirmation may benefit 
mildly depleted people, but 
seriously depleted people need a 
proper rest before taking on major 
challenges. If you're only feeling 
slightly stressed, though, a more 
empowered attitude can help. 

Vv Practise. A 2010 study by 
American psychologist Mark 
Muraven studied people trying to 
quit smoking and found that 
subjects who spent two weeks 
performing small but regular acts 
of self-control were significantly 
more successful than subjects 
who hadn't. 

v Calm your mind. A 2012 Swiss 
study suggested that “a brief 
period of mindfulness meditation 
may serve as a quick and 
efficient strategy to foster self- 
control” when you re feeling 
depleted (see pp132-135). 


Stress can wear anyone down and it 
is more challenging to exercise self- 
control when times are tough — but 
through practice and pleasure you 
can help your willpower to endure. 


EATING FOR WILLPOWER 
Exercising self-control takes energy, 
which means it burns glucose - the 
sugar in our blood that is the body’s 
main source of energy. To keep your 
willpower steady, try to eat more 
foods from the lower end of the 
glycaemic index (see p.161): studies 
show that low-Gl foods keep your 
blood sugar steadier between meals. 
This protects you against periods 
when your willpower weakens - 
including the will to resist stress- 
induced snacking between meals. 
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FEELING FEEBLE? 
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According to a 2011 report by the 
American Psychological Association, 
27% of people say their greatest 
obstacle to change is a lack of 
willpower. If you feel guilty about 
being “weak-willed”, you are not 
alone — and you're probably not as 
weak as you think. 
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LOW ON 
WILLPOWER? 


The biggest triggers for failures of 
self-control, according to a 2011 
American study, are these: 


gm A bad mood. For example, 
“What’s the point in quitting 
smoking? It’s not as if anyone 
cares whether I’m healthy.” 


@ Letting a minor indulgence 
break your resolve, so you end up 
bingeing. “I’m meant to cut back 
on sugar, but now that the tub of 
ice-cream is open...” 


m An overwhelming 
temptation. “I said I'd cut back 
on my drinking, but it’s a free bar 
and everyone else is drinking too.” 


mg Having impaired self-control 
due to alcohol or ego depletion, for 
example. “I've been good all week, 
but now I’m going to treat myself.” 


If you've made a resolution, be alert 
to these stumbling blocks, take note 
of your past triggers for loss of self 
control, and plan for how you might 
control those impulses before you 
face them again. If the real problem 
is that stress has drained your 
willpower, giving in to temptation 
may offer a quick relief but won't 
make you feel better in the long run. 
It’s better to try to identify the source 
of the stress and work on using your 
most effective coping strategies. 
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OLD HABITS 


STAYING FIRM UNDER PRESSURE 


During stressful times, it’s a lot more difficult to build 
positive habits. When stress is tempting you to give up 
on your plans for a healthy, well-managed life, you may 
need a more systematic approach. 


ave you ever started an 

exercise regime or planned 

to spend less, only to return 
to your old ways when life got 
stressful? Stress drains our willpower 
and interferes with our judgement, 
making bad habits harder to control. 
There are well-studied neurological 
reasons for this: if you have habits to 
change, it’s best to be prepared for 
the difficult times. 


The goal-directed brain 
When we're feeling relaxed or 
confident, it’s usually easier to form 
good intentions. We decide that our 
lives will be better if we can achieve 
a particular goal — we know we'll 
have to make some changes to our 
usual behaviour to achieve it, but 
we feel the goal is worth the effort. 
The trouble is, under the influence 
of stress hormones, we can quickly 
stop thinking that way. In a 2012 
German study, researchers injected 
69 volunteers with either a harmless 
placebo or stress hormones. During a 
series of tests in which the subjects 
could earn rewards, their brains 


A 2009 UK study found that it takes 
an average of 66 days for a new 
behaviour to become a habit. Stress 
can make change more difficult, so 
don't demand too much of yourself: 
instead, plan for the long haul. 


were scanned. The placebo group's 
brains showed healthy activity in the 
pre-frontal lobes associated with 
goal-directed behaviour. The brains 
of the chemically stressed group, on 
the other hand, showed suppressed 
activity in the goal-directed regions, 
while the areas associated with 
habitual behaviour were unaffected. 
When your body is under stress, your 
biochemistry is working against you, 
making it more difficult to overcome 
bad habits and less likely to focus 

on achievements. 


Overcoming resistance 
These findings may sound like bad 
news if you're trying to shake a 
bad habit orryou want to achieve 
a goal that requires some lifestyle 
changes. It’s more difficult to 
change old patterns of behaviour 
when you're under stress, So you 
may need a little extra help to reach 
that goal or sustain that change. 
Plan systematically and eliminate 
complications, and it may become 
easier to create positive new habits 
even during stressful periods. 


REDUCE YOUR 
OPTIONS 


According to a 2008 American 
study, having to make too many 
choices wears down our stamina 
and willpower, making it more 
difficult to stick to our resolutions. 
Try eliminating some unnecessary 
choices from your life. 


For instance: 


V Pick out a handful of outfits to 
wear to work each week: those 
are now your only choices. 

V Have the same breakfast or 
lunch every day — assuming it’s 
healthy and balanced — or, for 
more nutritional variety, have a 
Monday meal, a Tuesday meal, 
and so on. 

V Make one day of the week your 
laundry day or vacuuming day. 


Taking the stress out of routine 
decisions can make the bigger 
choices easier to handle. 


RESISTING OLD HABITS a 


CHOOSING 
YOUR GOALS 


How you phrase your goal can 
make a difference. Psychologists 
identify a difference between a 
positive, acquisitional goal anda 
negative, inhibitional goal — see 
the two examples shown below. 

If you're planning to break a bad 
habit, try re-presenting your goal 
to yourself as a positive. By telling 
yourself that you're going to acquire 
habit-free days — that you'll be 
gaining rather than losing 
something — you are likely to find 
that making the change feels less 
stressful and more rewarding. 


Inhibitional goal: 
“IT won't eat junk food.” 


Acquisitional goal: 
“Tll achieve x number of 
days of healthy eating.” 


QO) IF-THEN PLANNING 


WEAK PLANNING 


First described by American 
psychologist Peter Gollwitzer in 


1999, “if-then” planning isa way of , 


making our resolutions more 
concrete — see the two examples & 
shown here. Research shows the 

‘if-then” method can help with 
everything from greater use of 
public transport to less prejudiced 
thinking, so it’s well worth a try. 


IF-THEN PLANNING 


WHAT MAN ACTUALLY NEEDS 
IS NOT A TENSIONLESS STATE 


BUT THE STRIVING 
AND STRUGGLING 


FOR SOME GOAL WORTHY OF HIM 
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n the 1970s, Hungarian 
psychologist Mihaly 


Csikszentmihalyi pioneered 
a truly stress-busting concept: in 
TOTAL his words, “the process of total 
involvement with life I call flow”. 
; Mi Mi F a § i (0) He defined flow as a combination 


of several factors: 
present moment. 

THE ART OF FINDING FLOW a Action and awareness 
merging together. 

mw A lack of self-consciousness. 

m= Asense of personal control 
over what you're doing. 

# A distortion of your time 
awareness — for instance, time 
passing faster than you realize. 

gw Autotelic experience — 
that is, one which you find 
intrinsically rewarding. 


m Deep focus on the 


In other words, flow is a state 
where we are so absorbed that 
the world and its pressures, for the 
moment at least, cease to matter. 


Pushing yourself 

In 1988, Csikszentmihalyi ran a study 
with 250 “high-flow” and “low-flow” 
teenagers. The low-flow teens 

spent more time on low-challenge 
activities such as socializing or 
watching television. The high-flow 
teens spent more time on active, 
challenging pursuits such as sports 
and hobbies; they tended to think 


If stress is the feeling that we cannot manage the tasks 
set before us, an effective antidote is flow: a state of their low-flow peers were having 
profound and satisfying absorption that leaves us mote tun, Babal ee eae 


teens who had better self-esteem 
and greater long-term happiness. 
Sometimes stress is so tiring that 
we just need to rest and relax — but 
another way to de-stress can be to 


feeling confident and refreshed. 


create a flow state, and for this, we 
need a challenge. Whether you find 
flow in your hobbies or adjust your 
working patterns to make them 
more rewarding, it’s an excellent 
counterbalance to stress. 


a yummie 
8 MOOD DIARY 


Looking for your flow? Try 
Csikszentmihalyi’s Experience 
Sampling Method. Set your phone 
alarm to sound an alert at intervals 
through the day. When it beeps, 
stop to fill in a diary page on how 
you feel: 


m@ What was I doing and who 
was I with? 


@ On a scale of 1-10, how 
challenging was the activity? 


How skilled did I feel? (1-10) 
How absorbed was I? (1-10) 


How did I feel — stressed / 
calm / happy / annoyed / lonely / 
confident / anxious / interested / 
engaged / proud / competent? 


Did time pass quickly / 
normally / slowly? 


m When I see myself doing that 
activity, what kind of a person 
do I see myself as? 


Repeat over several days, then look 
back for moments when you were 
absorbed in a challenge that made 
you feel engaged, interested, and 
good about yourself. That way you 
can identify what you really enjoy 
in life and might find de-stressing 
to pursue further. 


TOTAL IMMERSION (75 
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‘@) HOW DO WE CREATE FLOW? 


According to Owen Schaffer, an American researcher on flow, creating a 
flow experience requires opportunity, action, and feedback. These create 
a positive loop in which we can remain happily absorbed. If you're under 
pressure and need a boost, look for activities that offer all three elements. 


Action 
> The perceived level of 
challenge should be high. 
> Our own perceived skill 
level should be high. 
>» We should be free 
from distractions. 


@) BRINGING FLOW INTO YOUR WORK 


According to American psychologist Daniel Goleman, there are 
three main pathways we can use to encourage flow: 


Find work that Aglid your focus 
peices wous seit skills — for example, 
Bet just challenging practise mindfulness 
sua me meditations (see — 
engaging, but not pp.132-135). 


overwhelming. 
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FRIENDSHIP AND SUPPURI 


Humans are social beings; we need our social 
connections to maintain our mental and physical 
health. Having friends and supporters we can count 
on provides powerful protection against stress. 


uring difficult periods, 

especially if there are high 

demands on our time, we 
sometimes neglect our friendships. 
Yet trusted and loved companions 
are’an extremely good buffer 
against stress. 


Animal nature 
Friendship lies deep in our 
evolutionary history as social 
creatures. Networks of mutual 
support and loyalty increase our 
chances of survival, and biologists 
have found numerous examples in 
the animal kingdom, where having 
strong social alliances results in 
greater resilience to stress and 
better physical health. Feeling 
safe when we have trustworthy 
companions is part of our nature. 
A 2010 American meta-analysis 
found that people with a strong 
social support network had a 50% 
reduction in mortality from any 
cause, compared to those with 
weaker support. Social isolation or 


THANKS FOR 
BEING THERE 


A 2011 Canadian-American study 
tracked its volunteers’ levels of the 
stress hormone cortisol over the 
course of several days, while they 
kept a detailed diary about any 
negative events they experienced. The 
results: when facing negative events 
alone, the volunteers’ cortisol rose - 
but if they had their best friend with 
them, it held steady. With a trusted 
companion present, our bodies 
literally feel less threatened in the 
face of a stressor. 


loneliness (see pp.190-191) was 
found to be on a par with other 
serious health risk factors, such 
as smoking and obesity. 


I feel your pain 

When a close friend is hurting, 

we literally experience their pain. 
A 2013 American study carried 
out brain scans while volunteers, 
their friends, or a stranger were 
“threatened” with mild electric 
shocks. Not surprisingly, the scans 


showed an elevated stress response 


when people were told that they 
themselves would receive a shock. 
Of note, however, was how they 
reacted when someone else was 
in line for the-shock: when it was 
a stranger, the reaction was only 
mild, but when it was a friend, the 
brain scans showed that people 
reacted identically to how they 
did when they themselves were 
threatened with a shock. 

The brain doesn’t distinguish 
between a threat to a friend anda 
threat to us: we fully identify with 
our loved companions. This may 
make it stressful to watch a friend 
suffer, but when we're suffering 
ourselves, knowing that a friend 


shares our feelings can be a powerful 


comfort: we know we are not alone. 


Giving back 

Getting support from our friends 
can be tremendously comforting — 
but giving support can also lower 
our stress levels. A 2015 American 
study followed subjects over the 
course of 14 days and asked them 
to log both stressful events they'd 
experienced and moments when 
they'd acted helpfully towards 


HOW DOES 
FRIENDSHIP HELP? 


Psychologists offer two models of 
how social support helps us stay 
well and happy: 


The Direct-Effects Hypothesis. 
Friendship directly promotes better 
emotional and physical health, no 
matter what our life circumstances. 


The Buffering Hypothesis. 
Friendship is most powerful when 
we're stressed, helping us create 
psychological distance between 
ourselves and stressful events. 


Which model you feel best applies 
to your social circle may be a 
matter of individual choice — but 
both models agree that, under 
pressure, trustworthy friends are 
what we need to feel better. 


others. The result: people who 
engaged in “prosocial behaviours” — 
that is, kindness to others — were 
substantially buffered against the 
effects of stress. 

It might seem like an extra 
burden to have to do favours for 
others when we're already feeling 
overwhelmed, but in fact, the 
prosocial behaviours that shielded 
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If stress is really getting to you, 

ask a friend for a hug. Multiple 
studies have found that affectionate 
physical contact: 


@ Reduces our level of the stress 
hormone cortisol. 


Stimulates the vagus nerve in 
the brain, which slows the heart 
rate and lowers blood pressure. 


Increases the “cuddle hormone” 
oxytocin, making us feel more 
relaxed and trusting. 


Activates the release of the 
neurotransmitter dopamine 

in the brain's “reward centre”, 
which provides a powerful sense 
of pleasure. 


In short, science shows that a hug 
from a friend will do you both good. 


the study's participants from stress 
could be very small — sometimes as 
little as holding open a door for 
someone. Even a small gesture of 
generosity or courtesy can lift your 
own mood and make stress seem 
less important. Overleaf, we'll look 
at ways to help you manage your 
social circle in order to get the 

best possible mutual support. | 
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Q You AND YOUR GROUP 
How many friends do we need? Having too many friends can heighten 
stress. According to biologists who study primate neurology, the number of close * 9 


relationships we can manage is restricted by our memory capacity: the closer the 
relationship, the more demands it puts on the brain. Above a certain number, we 
can feel overloaded and lose track of important aspects of the relationship. 


People we only 
know by name: 
we don’t know their 


The five circles drawn here show the maximum number personal details, such 
we can expect to manage at each level of friendship — as whether or not they 
though we can get by with fewer relationships if they're have children. 
healthy, strong ones. If you're highly social but you're 


feeling stressed by your large circle, drifting 


Casual acquaintances: 
apart from a few less-dear people a 


we know them well 


may reduce the pressure. enough to have a casual 
4 0 conversation, but we've 
shared only superficial 
Casual friends: details of our life. 
we've shared some 
personal details, such as 


work or family situation, 
but they are not part 
of our closer circle of 
intimate supporters. 


Fairly good 
friends: we know 
them very well and 


they'd offer support 
- in times of crisis. 


Close friends: 
they are aware of 
our most personal life 
experiences and provide 
ongoing, essential mutual 
support and caring. 


[>| Choosing wisely v Think things through ina practise, so you can be sure you 
Having good friends to turn to is a quiet moment. Decisions taken say what you mean. Try to avoid 
tremendous comfort in difficult in anger can backfire, so reflect if blame; people change, and the 
times, but it’s wise to be alert to you want to end the relationship decision is your responsibility, 
the possibility that some friends or just cool it down a bit. so forget about recriminations. 
cause more stress than they Vv In less close relationships, 
relieve. If you have a friendship work on drifting apart. Make This obviously doesn’t mean you 
that seems to cause more drama excuses not to meet up until it’s should reject friends just because 
and worry than relaxation and no longer expected of you. they have problems — that would be 
comfort, American psychiatry v If you have to make things unkind and would probably alienate 
professor Irene Levine advises the explicit, script out what you'd the rest of your friends. But if you 


following steps: like to say in advance and have the energy, you might consider 
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Q A SOOTHING COMMUNITY 


If you're going through a difficult time, is any friend better than none? 
Actually, according to American researchers Nicholas Christakis and 
James Fowler, we're likely to pick up the moods of our friends through 
“emotional contagion”. In a 2008 study they reported that: 


1 mile 


Having a happy friend living 
within a mile of us increases our 
probability of happiness by 25%. 


Person feels 
stressed. 


po Their friend 
is affected. 


©» r 2} @ @ 


2. Their friend’s 
friend is 


3 degrees 


We can “catch” people's 
moods through 3 degrees 
of separation: 


Their friend's 
friend's friend 


affected. is affected. 


If you're going through a particularly tough time, seeking out your calmest 
and most optimistic friends may do you more good than hanging out with 
the more negative ones. We're all subject to emotional contagion, so see if 


you can catch a confident mood. 


trying to encourage your friends to 
be more positive (see pp.180-181). 

Negative friendships can be a 
drain on your energy. If a friend has 
problems and you have the energy, 
consider encouraging them to be 
more positive. Positive friendships 
are crucial to your psychological 
health. With the right people in your 
life, your wellbeing is protected and 
you have a safe place to turn to if 
stress gets too much for you. 


10 minutes 


A 2010 American study found that 
as little as 10 minutes of friendly 
conversation boosts brain 
functions: even a quick chat over 
the phone makes you better able 
to tackle stressful problems. 
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SPOTTING TOXIC 
FRIENDS 


Good friends are reassuring, but 
a bad friend makes stress worse. 
American counsellor and 
relationship researcher Suzanne 
Degges-White identifies seven 
kinds of friend to watch out for: 


New acquaintances who push 
for too much closeness too soon. 


Friends who only call you 
when something goes wrong 
for them. 


Friends who don’t take your 
preferences into account when 
planning time together. 


Friends who only want to 
talk about themselves and 
their own interests. 


Friends who constantly 
complain that you aren't 
available or understanding enough. 


Friends who habitually 
compete with you. 


Friends who are quick to 
borrow money but slow to 
pay it back. 


It’s natural to want to support 
your friends, but you're likely to 
feel more relaxed and better able 
to manage stress if you save your 
energy for companions who give 
as well as take. 
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TALKING 
POSITIVE 


THE BENEFITS OF AVOIDIN 


\G COMPLAINTS 


When we re under stress, it seems natural to “let off 
steam” by complaining about it. However, science 


shows that we're better off keeping our grumbling 
to a minimum. 


any people believe that 
“venting”, "getting it off 
your chest”, or “letting it 
out” are good ways to handle stress. 
In reality, too much complaining can 
cause more problems than it solves. 
So be aware of the neuroscience 
involved and cultivate positive 


habits even when under pressure. 


The adaptable brain 

To send important information from 
one part of the brain to another, our 
neurons (nerve cells) need to work 
together. Information is sent from 
one neuron to the next using the 
neurotransmitters (chemical 
messengers) that connect them, 
creating a neuronal pathway. 
Electrical signals that travel along 
the pathway are transmitting 
information from one brain area 

to another. The more we use a 
particular pathway, the stronger it 
becomes, and the easier it is to use 
that pathway to send infomation: 
this is how we learn. However, 

we can also build strong neuronal 
pathways for negative feelings and 
behaviours. The more we talk or 
think about a negative feeling, 

the more easily it comes to mind. 


Venting anger 
is an emotional 
expression ... 
It sounds like a 
good idea, but 
it's dead wrong. 


Jeffrey Lohr 
American psychologist 


Y How To pur iT? 


If you're talking to a close friend or 
partner about a stressful issue 
you're dealing with, try some of 
these phrases to put a more 
positive framing on the situation: 


V This is going to call on me to 
be pretty persistent. 


V It’s going to be a big challenge. 
V I'm going to have to put plenty 
of energy into this. 


¥ I'll have to use a lot of ingenuity 
to sort this out. 


V I'm going to havetoshowreal + 
grit while this lasts. 


VW I'm looking forward to this 
being finished. 


This means that too much 
complaining can actually make us 
feel worse: when we constantly 
rehearse negative feelings, we 
reinforce the neuronal pathways 
that transmit those emotions. The 
brain gets better at processing them 
and may start creating negative 
moods even if there’s no reason. 
With that in mind, it’s sensible to 
keep your negative thoughts and 
talk to a minimum, and work on 
thinking and talking about positive 
emotions, thus strengthening your 
brain’s happier pathways. 


_ Keeping friends positive 

© if your friends are under pressure, it’s 
quite possible you'll have to listen to 
them complaining even if you're 
trying not to. We tend to pick up 
other people’s emotions, so you'll 
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© POSITIVE COMPLAINING 


American psychologist Robin Kowalski suggests there are two kinds 

of complaining: instrumental complaining — aimed at solving a practical 
problem, such as returning faulty goods — and expressive complaining, 
which is aimed at getting a response from people. The former is 
generally mote positive, but if ever you're tempted to complain 


expressively, do it in moderation: 


probably benefit if you can gently 

encourage them to be more 

positive. Some helpful tactics: 

m Model positive body 
language. People unconsciously 
echo the stance of those they’re 
with. Your stance can affect your 
mood, so project a more positive 
view and others may follow suit. 


mg Give positive feedback. If 


you have anything nice to say to 

people, say it: once their mood is 
lifted, they may stop complaining 
of their own volition. 


mg Change the subject to more 


positive topics. 


@ Give as little response as 
possible to excess negativity. 
Complainers want a response, so 
if you stick to neutral comments 
such as “Mmm” and “I see” but 
become more engaged when a 
more positive topic is introduced, 
you make it unrewarding to 
complain to you. 


A little complaining is harmless, 
but in the long term, we tend to 
experience the moods we cultivate, 
so keep a reasonable proportion of 
your conversation positive, and 
your stress levels may drop. 
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THE ROLE OF HUMOUR 


Stress can seriously undermine our wellbeing — but 
laughter can be a powerful antidote. Enjoying the 
humorous moments in our lives can have a significant 
influence on how we experience stress. 


t might surprise many to 

discover that there is a great 

deal of science behind the 
benefits of laughter: a host of 
studies confirms that laughter does, 
both emotionally and physically, 
reduce our stress levels. 


The biological benefits 
Laughter has been found to trigger 
many physiological effects that 
lower stress. After a good laugh, 
your body naturally feels more 
relaxed: your blood pressure and 
heart rate drop, which leaves you 
feeling more tranquil. This occurs 
because laughing: 


m Reduces the release of the 
stress hormone cortisol. 

m Releases endorphins — 
neurotransmitters that are 
the brain's natural pain killers — 
which increases pain tolerance 
and boosts pleasure, optimism, 
and confidence. 

m@ Releases serotonin, a 
neurotransmiter that helps to 
reduce anxiety and depression. 


IS LAUGHTER THE 
BEST MEDICINE? 


Stress can weaken our immune 
system (See pp.20-21), but laughter 
can help to restore and strengthen 
it. A 2003 American study showed 
participants a funny video and found 
that, compared to those who had 
viewed a non-humorous video, not 
only did their self-reported stress 
levels drop, but over the next four 
days, their immune cell activity - 
exhibited a significant boost. 


@ Boosts the immune system 
(see “Best medicine” opposite). 


Laughing away the pain 

In a 2011 British study, subjects who 
had laughed out loud at a comedy 
could — thanks to those endorphins — 
hold their hands in a freezing wine 

_ cooler for longer than subjects who 
had merely enjoyed the humour. If 
you're dealing with the stress of an 
illness or injury, watching something 
funny can be distracting and can 
also make the pain more tolerable. 


Coping through laughter 
Stress is often defined as the feeling 


that we are unable to cope with life’s,- 


challenges, but laughter can cut our 
stressors down to size. In the US, a 
2010 study showed subjects a series 
of potentially upsetting photographs 
_ and then asked them to reinterpret 
them in one of three ways: 


gm Without humour: for instance, 
a picture of a man gutting fish 
at a seafood plant could be 
described seriously: “He is 
lucky to have a good job”. 

@ With negative, disparaging 
humour: “A fish factory is the 
ideal workplace for people with 
body odour”. 

mg With positive, good-natured 
humour: “He always wanted to 
work with animals”. 


The results showed that the 
subjects who made positive jokes 
were significantly less affected by 
the photographs, including the far 
more distressing shots. Laughter, 
the researchers concluded, could be 
understood as a form of cognitive 


reappraisal (see pp.52-53), which is 
one of the most effective methods of 
reducing stress. 


Laughing together 

Laughter reinforces friendship. In 
2000, American neuroscientist 
Robert Provine found that when 
people laugh in groups, only 10- 
20% of the laughs were in response 
to actual jokes, and even then, the 
jokes often weren't very funny — 
yet everyone was united by their 
hilarity. Just the presence of others 
made people find the situation 
more humorous. As Provine put it, 
“The critical stimulus for laugher 

is another person, not a joke”. 
Laughing together bonds-us, and 
social bonds are a powerful protector 
against stress (see pp.176-179). 


Humour is personal 

What we find funny is intensely 
personal. Numerous studies show 
that our mental and physical health 
improves when we feel in control of 
important aspects of our lives, and 
stress makes us feel less in control. 
Laughter is empowering: when we 
choose to laugh at the situation, we 
feel more in control, less hopeless, 
and more able to cope. 

What we find to be funny is an 
important aspect of the beneficial 
effects of laughter. An American 
study published in 1996 found that 
post-surgical patients who were 
able to choose the humorous 
movies they watched required less 
pain medication than those who 
didn’t watch movies. However, 
the patients who fared worst were 
those who had to watch “comedies” 
they didn’t find funny. 
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BUILD YOUR 
LIBRARY 


Humour expert and professor 
emeritus of psychiatry and 
behavioural sciences at Stanford 
University William Fry advises two 
steps to building a “laugh library”: 


For a few days, pay attention to 
what makes you laugh out loud. 
Laughter rather than perfect taste 
is the point here, so if it’s corny 
puns or silly cartoons that get 
you giggling, embrace them. 


Use your humour profile to start 

building up a library of books, 
films, comics, or whatever else 
makes you laugh. In times of stress, 
you can look to your personalized 
laugh library to help ease the load. 


For laughter to be beneficial, we 
need to be exposed to the type of 
humour we find funny. Regardless 
of our particular sense of humour, 
laughing makes us feel better, 
mentally and physically, and draws 
us closer to others, which also 
reduces stress. 

From the biochemical level to 
the cognitive one, laughter is an 
excellent de-stressor. In trying 
times, seeing the funny side of your 
situation — or even just laughing at 
something unrelated — can make 
you feel better. 


WE CAN LAUGH 


TOGETHER. WE'RE GOING 
TO GET THROUGH THIS. 


WERE GOING 
TO BE OKAY 
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GET 
CREATIVE 


BEATING STRESS WITH ARTS AND CRAFTS 


, - 
GS 


ES SEES AS 


Are you an artistic or creative person? Whether the 
answer is yes Or no, some creative experimentation 
might prove to be a good way to de-stress and make 
you more resilient, too. 


rtistic endeavour isn't 

exclusive to great painters: 

anyone who wants to pick 
up a crayon or crochet hook, chisel, 
or cello can enjoy the de-stressing 
benefits of creating something. 
When stress saps our joy in life, 
creative play can help to regain it. 


Getting started 

Many of us feel daunted at the idea 
of creative play. Perhaps we worry 
that we lack talent or that we're 
better at appreciating creativity 
than actually being creative. 
Fortunately, in order to experience 
the benefits of creativity, we don't 
need any special skills: just the act 
of creating — making something 
ourselves — is what helps. In a 2016 
American study, subjects were 
given art supplies and told that 
they could make whatever image 
they chose. Three-quarters showed 
a marked drop in their cortisol 
levels after 45 minutes of artistic 
free play, even if they had no 
experience of making art — in fact, 


Q GET COLOURING 


Adult colouring books have enjoyed 
a surge of popularity in recent years, 
but the pictures you choose to colour 
can make a difference. A 2012 
American study found that when 
people were given a mandala (a 
circular, spiritual symbol), a plaid 
pattern, or a blank piece of paper to 
fill in, the mandala group's anxiety 
levels dropped significantly more. 

If colouring to de-stress appeals 

to you, choose soothing images. 


RSA aa iar ERE CAE 
THE WINDOW 
OF TOLERANCE 


In 2010, American psychiatrist Daniel Siegel proposed that our stress 
levels are bounded by a “window of tolerance” — that is, the optimal zone 
during a stressful experience when we are challenged rather than bored 
or agitated. For those of us prone to being overwhelmed by our feelings, 
creative play gives us a safe space in which to experiment and express 
emotion — which can expand our window of tolerance for stress. 


just under half were complete 
beginners. (However, among the 

_ remaining one-quarter, some people 
_ showed elevated cortisol levels. If 
trying to make art makes you feel 
more stressed, don’t force yourself.) 


strengthens our resilience — our 
ability to withstand stress in general. 
By exposing ourselves to challenges 
that are positively stressful, we 
are enlarging what American 
psychiatrist Daniel Siegel calls our 
“window of tolerance” (see above). 
You may, of course, be naturally 
talented, but if you aren’t, don’t let 
that discourage you. Whether it’s 
cake decorating or calligraphy, 
song-writing or welding, creative 
experimentation and expression can 
improve your stress-handling skills 
no matter what outlet you choose. 


A positive stressor 

Creativity can reduce stress, but 

not just by being a relaxing activity. 
On the contrary, creative activity is 
a challenging, positive stress that 
necessitates increased brain activity. 
This positive or beneficial stress 
motivates us to keep going and 


Creative activities can have a healing 
and protective effect on mental 
wellbeing ... boosting the immune 
system and reducing stress. 


Jill Leckey 
British health scientist 
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Q A POSITIVE CYCLE 


Creative activity can fuel what a 
2016 study in New Zealand called 
an “upward spiral of wellbeing”. 
Students kept diaries of their 
activities for 13 days; when they'd 
done something creative the day 
before, they showed a higher degree 
of “flourishing” — feeling well and 
capable rather than stressed and 
anxious — which in turn tended to 
make them feel even more creative. 


CREATIVE 
SPIRAL 


The students’ activities included 
song-writing, creative writing, 
knitting, crochet, cooking, painting, 
drawing, graphic and digital 
design, and musical performance. 
You can create your own upward 
spiral by choosing a creative 
activity that interests you. 
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THE POWER 
OF PETS 


THE CALMING EFFECTS OF ANIMALS 


Playing with a pet is one of the great pleasures in life, 
which is why it has a calming effect. Research confirms 
that having a companion animal — or playing with 


someone else's — can significantly lower our stress levels. 


wning a pet can improve 

quality of life and lower 

stress considerably, as 
many of us know from experience. 
If you don’t have one yet, but feel 
able:to take on the responsibility of 
caring for one, a pet can be a good 
way to help yourself feel calm 
competent, and relaxed. 


Calmer owners 

Not only can time spent around a 
pet be relaxing, but pet ownership 
can be de-stressing even when 

you and your pet are apart. A 2002 
American study subjected people to 
a stressful maths test and measured 
their heart rate and blood pressure. 
Those who owned a cat or dog: 


m Had lower resting blood pressure 
and heart rate before the 
experiment began. 

m Showed less agitated heart rates 
and lower blood pressure while 
performing the stressful task. 

@ Returned to their resting heart 
rates and blood pressure more 
quickly when the test was over. 


Ownership of 
a pet dog or cat 
can ameliorate 

the effects of 

potentially 
stressful 
life-events. 


Deborah Wells 
Irish psychologist 


These effects were found even 
when the pet wasn’t present; just 
owning a dog or cat was enough 

to make people calmer. When their 
pet was brought into the room, the 
effects were even more pronounced 
and the subjects made fewer 
mathematical errors, felt less 
stressed physically, and were better 
able to concentrate when solving 
the problems posed by the test. 


Improved quality of life 

The company of a pet can be 
relaxing in the short-term, but 
evidence also suggests that life in 
general can be healthier and calmer 
with an animal in it. A 2015 study 
in Australia and the US — where 
more than 60% of households own 
one or more pets — noted that 
owning an animal got people out 
into the community and provided 
them with opportunities to meet 
others: around 40% of the pet 
owners they surveyed had, through 
their pets, met people who provided 
them with social support. The effect 
was particularly pronounced with 
dogs — dog owners were three times 
as likely as other pet owners to have 
made supportive friends that way — 
but all pet owners felt benefits. 

The pets had created what the 
researchers called “incidental social 
interaction” — an opportunity to 
meet people the subjects wouldn't 
otherwise have met, and an ice- 
breaking subject of mutual interest 
to discuss. By swapping anecdotes 
and advice about their pets, people 
were able to form valuable bonds 
with each other — and those bonds 
sometimes became stress-relieving 
friendships (see pp.176-179). 


“ 


Time well spent 
Even if we don’t own an animal, 
just having contact with one can 
improve our wellbeing. In a 2011 
Italian study, for instance, elderly 
people living in a care home were 
allowed to pet and play with dogs for 
90 minutes a week: the experience 
was so beneficial that the amount 
of depressive symptoms among the 
residents dropped by 50% over six 
weeks, and their self-perceived 
quality of life was greatly improved. 
If you don’t have room in your 
life for a pet, stopping to play 
with a friend’s pet can also help 
you to feel more relaxed. Either 
way, time spent with an animal 
is, from a stress-busting point of 
view, time well spent. 


&) CAN'T SLEEP? 


If stress is interfering with your 
sleep, a pet may not help: a 2014 
British survey found that 54% of 
dog and cat owners reported they 
got less sleep than they'd like 
because their pets woke them early. 
If insomnia is a serious problem for 
you (see pp.162-165), perhaps 
consider other de-stressors before 
you commit to regular early-morning 
wake-ups from a friendly animal. 


ie 
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NOT JUST 
FURRY FRIENDS 


We might think that only furry or 
fluffy animals are de-stressing, but 
science shows that’s not the case. A 
2003 Israeli experiment deliberately 
induced stress in arachnophobic 
volunteers by telling them they might 
have to hold a tarantula, and then 
gave some of them the chance to 
stroke a rabbit, a turtle, or a toy 
animal. The subjects who were given 
a real animal showed lowered stress 
levels than those with a toy, whether 
they petted the furry bunny or the 
hard-shelled turtle - even if they 
weren't particularly animal-lovers. 
Any animal can be de-stressing 
(except, perhaps, a tarantula). 


Q THAT's SO CUTE! 


Facing a stressful challenge? A 
2012 Japanese experiment found 
that people who were given a 
concentration test, then shown 
pictures of puppies and kittens and 
given another test, performed 10% 
better on the second test than the 
first. Researchers speculated that 
feeling more “caring” had made 
them more careful — an advantage 
when facing stressful tasks. 


i 
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ALLON | 
YOUR OWN? 


THE STRESS OF LONELINESS 


Human beings are social creatures: we need to feel 
connected with each other, and if we don't, we 
become stressed. Research suggests that we have 
more control over loneliness than we might think. 


oneliness is a major stressor. 
A 2003 American study 
found that rejection lights 


up the same part of the brain that 
processes physical pain: feeling 
isolated from others literally hurts. 
Likewise, supportive relationships 
with friends or family have the 
ability to lessen pain. A large body 
of research associates loneliness 
with a heightened risk of both 
mental and physical illnesses. 
Tackling loneliness may be one of 


the best things you can do for your 


stress levels and your overall health. 


Lonely but not alone 

When you're lonely, it’s easy to 
believe that you’re not someone 
people would want to know. It may 
help your self-esteem to learn that 
feeling this way probably isn’t an 
objective measure of your appeal. 
A 2000 American study found that 
undergraduate students who called 
themselves “lonely” were actually 


People can live relatively solitary lives 
and not feel lonely, and conversely, they 
can live an ostensibly rich social life and 
feel lonely nevertheless. 


Louise Hawkley and John Cacioppo 
American psychologists 


no different from their “non-lonely” 
peers in height, weight, academic 
achievements, attractiveness, or 
socioeconomic class — and more 
importantly, they had just as many 
social connections. 

In other words, people in the same 
social situation can have very 
different emotional reactions to their 
circumstances. If we can cultivate 
more positive reactions, the stress 
of loneliness may decrease. 


Becoming less lonely 
How is it possible to feel lonely even 
when we're in a room full of people 
or when we have many friends? 
Research by American psychologist 
and social neuroscience expert 
John Cacioppo found that people 
who exhibit hypervigilance in brain 
regions responsible for detecting 
social threats — such as slights, 
rejections, or exclusions — are more 
likely to feel lonely in situations 
where others might not. 

Cacioppo advises that lonely 
people should use cognitive 
behaviour techniques (see pp.52- 


ae re 


‘@) USING SOCIAL MEDIA 


Sometimes we're lonely because we live far away from the people we 
love most. In that situation, social networking sites may be our easiest 
option for regular contact — but do they leave us feeling more or less 
connected with others? According to American social psychologist 
Moira Burke, it depends how we use them: 


One-click communication 
— clicking “like”, for instance — 
has little influence on how 
lonely or how connected we 
feel. There isn’t much social 


have much emotional impact. 


Composed communication 
— sending a written message 
or chatting online — makes us 
feel less lonely, because it’s a 
genuine social exchange. 


Isolation is stressful, but if you live in circumstances where you can't 
always meet friends and family face to face, sometimes the Internet may 
be the most practical option for keeping in touch. In that case, “composed 
communication” makes the most of your contact with the people you love. 


53) to challenge “maladaptive social 
cognition”: for instance, if you 
catch yourself overreacting to a 
friend missing a phonecall, ask 
yourself whether that reaction is 
appropriate for the situation. 

This cognitive re-appraisal not 
only makes us feel better, but 
improves our social skills too: as 


American psychologist Guy Winch 
points out, loneliness can make us 
overly defensive, which can deter 
people from socializing with us. 
Reducing your hypervigilance can 
leave you feeling less stressed and 
easier to get along with, resulting 
in more social connections and 
feeling more enriched by them. 


exchange involved, so it doesn't . 
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@) BREAKING FREE 


American psychologist and 
loneliness expert Guy Winch 
recommends three steps for 
breaking out of the stressful 
trap of loneliness: 


xp 


Take the initiative. Get in 

contact with people you haven't 
seen for a while. If you feel isolated, 
find community events, volunteer 
groups, or other activities that give 
you the chance to meet people. 


ues 


Every day, reach out to one 

potential contact, and don't 
take it personally if they happen 
to be slow to respond. 


Be optimistic and positive. 

Fearing rejection is normal, but 
the more friendliness you display, 
the better your chances of 
connecting with people. 


If you're used to feeling lonely, 
reaching out to others can be 
stressful, but persevere and you 
may well find that making contact 
soon becomes a pleasure. 
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PERSISTENCE AND PASSION 


i 


Who do you want to be and what do you want out 
of life? Stress can make us feel overwhelmed and 
discouraged, but the psychological quality known 
as grit can carry us through. 


ee he stress associated with 
— life’s challenges can feel 
overwhelming — but you 


are almost certainly stronger than 
you think. Research confirms that 
nearly everyone has the capacity 
for what psychologists call “grit”: 
that is to say, the courage and 
strength of character to persevere 
despite problems and create the 
life you want. 


Born with grit? 
Is grit a matter of genetics? 
According to a 2016 British study, 
not entirely. The researchers found 
only moderate heritability; more 
important were qualities that we 
discuss throughout this book and _ 
which can be learned or cultivated: 
hopefulness, a willingness to use 
whatever coping strategies were 
most helpful, a belief in our control 
over our reaction to stress, a sense 
that life has meaning, and curiosity 
about what the future holds. 
Staying open and positive is 
crucial when facing stress — and 
all of these qualities are attitudes 
we can all develop, no matter what 
genes we were born with. 


The gritty 
individual 
approaches 
achievement as 
a marathon: his 
or her advantage 
is stamina. 


Angela Duckworth 
American psychologist 


Holding firm 

Since positive qualities help us to 
cultivate grit, which ones are the 
most important to develop? A 2007 
American study of how grit can 
help us to achieve our goals, despite 
setbacks and stress, produced some 
interesting conclusions: 


Perseverance and intelligence 

both count. Even for intellectually 
demanding careers such as law or 
medicine, perseverance is at least 
as important as IO — and both 
matter more than education. 


Conscientiousness is the key 
trait in terms of the Big Five 


personality traits (see pp.30-31): * 


gritty individuals are those who 
both finish the tasks at hand and 
stick industriously to their goals 
and ideals over the long term. If 
you have high neuroticism (that is, 
if you are easily distressed), you 
might assume you'd be less gritty, 
since distress feels discouraging. In 
fact, people with high neuroticism 
can be just as gritty as people 
whose neuroticism is low. In short, 
how deeply you feel stress matters 
less than how patient you can be 
in coping with that stress. 


What do you want out of life? 

It helps to know. Those who 
have serious, long-term interests — 
that is, things they care about that 
give their life meaning (see pp.44— 
45) — are better able to be persistent 
despite challenges. 


We can't live entirely free of stress — 
but with clear goals and grit, we can 
live as our best selves. 
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Grit involves 
Q GETTING TOUGHER 
| passionate 
Some good news for those who perseverance 


aspire to grit: according to a 2007 
American study, we tend to have 
greater perseverence as we age (see 
pp.102-103). Life always presents 


toward long-term 
goals, especially “) 


us with setbacks and stressors, but through 
when it comes to coping with them, obstacles and 
it would appear that practice makes ‘ 
perfect: we can learn from our adversity. 
experience, and overcoming stress 

Dan Blalock 


a 
can leave us stronger. “4 American psychologist 


® HOW GRITTY DO YOU FEEL? 


A grit scale used by psychologists can be a good way to consider your 
own habits: are you confident that you're getting the life you want 
despite your stressors, or do you need to make some changes? See 
whether you agree with these statements: 


I can keep my focus on 
a long-term project. 


Once I commit to a goal, 
I don’t easily lose interest 
in it. 


I finish what I start. 


Thinking about what really matters to you in life (see pp.44—45) and 
developing your prioritizing skills (see pp.146-147) will help you to 
better manage stress and be the person you choose to be. 
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(see chart opposite). It’s never wise 
to self-diagnose — if in doubt, see a 
doctor — but if you're under a great 
deal of pressure and experiencing 


uncharacteristic physical symptoms, 


THE PHYSICAL SYMPTOMS OF STRESS —— eavare that managing your stress 


might be the key to feeling better, 
mentally and physically. 


f stress becomes overwhelming, 

sometimes the first symptoms 

are physical. The body is a 
complex organism made up of 
interrelated systems, and stress may 
be experienced in unexpected ways 


Seek help 

Stress may turn out to be the cause 
of your physical symptoms, but if so, 
that doesn’t mean you should shrug 
them off as “just stress” and do 
nothing to treat them. The fact that 
your emotional state may be at the 
root of matters does not mean that 
your symptoms are imaginary: they 
are real, and deserve real attention. 
GPs, therapists, and good self-care 
can all make you feel much better. 


@) ALL IN THE HEAD 


If a doctor told you that a 
physical symptom might be caused 
by stress, would you think, “They 
don't believe me; they’re saying 

it's all in my head”? In reality, your 


Stress can cause all sorts of unexpected physical every thought, feeling, and action 

problems. Sometimes your body is sending your is the resultot Dial eoavy a 
ain from an is ] 

brain a message, and the better you understand the : ease 


“all in your head”, and real. What’s 
message, the more effectively you will respond to it. important is that the problem, 
whatever the cause, is managed 
correctly, leaving you pain-free. 


@) Got A HEADACHE? 


The most common form of headache 


is a tension headache, which is a 
characteristic sign of stress. The 
typical tension headache is felt in 
the following places: 


Upper back 
Neck 


Base of the head 
m Around or above the ears 
Hinge of the jaw 


Above the eyes 


In the long term, exercise, regular 
sleep, and reducing your stress 


levels can help to prevent tension 


headaches. [f you're prone to this 
type of headache, in the short term 
you might consider: 


V Rest, dark, and quiet 
V An ice pack (or heat pack if you 
prefer) on the source of the pain 


VY A warm shower, directing the jet 


of water over the sore muscles 
V Massaging the tense spots 
V The standard dose of an over- 


the-counter painkiller as early as 


possible after the pain starts 


If these measures aren't helpful, 
consider consulting a doctor. 


Be Areas of tension 
headache 


a 
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COMMON STRESS COMPLAINTS 

Exactly how your body reacts to stress - and the amount of stress required to 
trigger physical symptoms - is highly individual, but a 2013 list published in the 
Harvard Review of Psychiatry identifies problems to watch out for. If these sound 
familiar, mention stress as a possible contributor when you see your doctor. 


Symptoms 


Sleep disturbance 
and fatigue 


Frequent 
infections 


Asthma attacks or 
skin rash/eczema 


Pseudo-neurological 
symptoms 


Chest pain 


Musculoskeletal 
pain 


Nausea/vomiting 


Abdominal 
pain 


Difficulty 
urinating 


What they mean 


The sympathetic nervous system, which is activated 
by stress (pp.20-21), makes us wakeful - resulting in 
insomnia and sleep that is not refreshing (pp.162-165). 


Stress hormones such as cortisol can suppress the immune 
system (pp.54-55), so if you keep getting minor illnesses, 
such as coughs and colds, it may be a reflection of stress. 


When the immune system is suppressed, we can become 
hyper-sensitive to allergens. Stress also makes Us more 
vulnerable to inflammation, which can also lead to skin 
rashes and eczema. 


Stress-related hyperventilation (p.129) can cause 
symptoms that could easily be confused with problems 
with the nervous system. Common examples are dizziness, 
disorientation, blurred, clouded, or tunnel vision, flashing 
lights, memory loss, or fainting. 


Chest pain may indicate a heart problem and shouldn't 
be ignored - but it could also be caused by stress-related 
muscle tension (see below) or anxiety or panic (pp.204-207). 


Under pressure, our muscles can become tense and sore 
because we're constantly on alert. This can lead to head, 
neck, and back pain. 


Stress can cause the gut to become hyper-sensitive and 
trigger a similar reaction to the one experienced with 
food-poisoning or stomach flu. 


Acute stress stimulates the gut to contract, which can 
cause diarrhoea and cramps. 


The sphincter muscles that hold our bladder sealed can 
be over-stimulated by stress, making it hard to relieve 
ourselves when we're too tense. 
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OVERCOMING AN ABUSIVE CHILDHOOD 


In our vulnerable early years, we need a sense of safety. 
If we've been unlucky enough to be raised around 
neglectful or frightening adults, we may need extra 
help to manage stress when we grow up. 


adly, painful childhoods are all 

too common and can have 

serious, lasting consequences. 
A 2012 American study followed 
6,000 maltreated children over a 
period'of 16 years, and found 
significantly greater levels of mental 
illness, substance abuse, and 
suicide attempts. If your childhood 
was difficult, you may find that 
dealing with stress is particularly 
challenging, but it is possible to 
improve your coping skills. 


The effects of early suffering 
According to the 2012 study above, 
a stressful childhood environment 
can create “epigenetic” changes. 
To explain: our genes make us who 
we are — they determine all of our 
personal characteristics, such as eye 
colour, height, and temperament. 
Some genes are turned on or off at 
specific times, such as puberty or 
during pregnancy. Abuse or neglect 
can activate genes that make us 


Abuse can feel isolating, but an 
influential American study in the late 
1990s found that more than 1 in 5 
people experienced childhood trauma. 


Maltreatment is 
a Chisel that 
shapes a brain 
to contend with 
strife, but at the 
cost of deep, 
enduring 
wounds. 


Martin H. Teicher 
American psychiatrist 


more prone to substance abuse, 
depression, anxiety, and risky 
behaviours such as unprotected sek 
or breaking the law — which can 
lead to yet more stressful situations. 
However, an abusive childhood 
does not necessarily mean you will 
have a stressful adulthood. You can 
do a great deal to help yourself. 


Take care of your health 
People who've been mistreated as 
children are more prone to illness in 
adulthood; a 2016 American study 
found that child abuse survivors 
tend to have reduced immunity. 
Treating your body kindly, starting 
with a good diet (see pp.158-161) 
and regular exercise (see pp.152-— 
153), can help you to stay well. 


Seek out support 

Some abuse survivors are highly 
resilient, thanks to the supportive 
relationships that are crucial to our 
wellbeing. As American professor of 
pediatrics David Rubin observed in 
2008, these survivors share three 
central concepts about themselves: 


I have people around me 
who will help me. 


Iam someone people can 
like and love. 


I can find ways to solve 
my problems. 


It can be difficult to trust people 
if you grew up in a traumatic 
environment. Have compassion 
for yourself and accept the reality 
that trusting others may be 
challenging. Then work on 
communicating your needs to 
those around you, and together 
build bonds that feel secure. 


Seek help 

If your painful past is making it 
difficult to live the life you want, 
don't be ashamed to seek out the 
support you need. There are 
numerous options to consider: 


@ See a therapist. Talk therapy, 
mindfulness, or spirituality are 
often helpful in building your 
coping skills and resilience. 

@ Find a local helpline for abuse 
SUIVIVOTIS. 

@ Look for survivors’ groups 
or advice sites online. Some are 
better than others, so trust your 
judgement and only stay when 
you feel welcome and safe. 

m See your GP if your past is 
overwhelming you. You might 
need more support in order to 
move forward. 


You did not deserve to be mistreated 
as a child, and you shouldn't have to 


continue to suffer as an adult. 
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@) STRONG FEELINGS 


Childhood stress can cause us to 
“shut down” emotionally. With good 
therapeutic support, you may find 
your feelings begin to resurface. 
They can be surprisingly difficult 
to process. American psychologist 
Ellen McGrath identifies four 
common experiences: 


@ The trickle effect 
Feelings return slowly but 
steadily. Fairly manageable. 


Hit-and-run feelings 

An emotion overwhelms us, 
and we are so scared we run 
away from it. As it tends to 
come back again, good support 
from a therapist is needed to 
help us confront it. 


Tsunamis 

A previously repressed emotion 
smashes into us and we feel 
we're drowning — but when the 
emotional wave recedes, we find 
we're still alive and better for 
having let ourselves feel what 
we need to feel. 


@ Rollercoasters 
We know how we feel, but those 
feelings go up and down rapidly. 
Mindfulness (pp.132-135) and 
exercise (pp.152-153) can help 
us stay stable. 


n the past, people often held 
the false belief that mental 
illnesses were somehow a 


reflection of weakness or a 


Q Risk FACTORS 


A 2014 report for the British National 

Health Service identified particular 

risks factors for mental illness: 

@ Living alone 

@ Poor physical health - particularly 
people who suffer significant 


ongoing conditions such as asthma, 


cancer, diabetes, epilepsy, or high 
blood pressure 
m Unemployment 
However, anyone can have a mental 
illness at some point in their life, so if 
you do, don't feel ashamed: you are 
far from alone, and deserve support. 
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Mental illness can happen to anyone, no matter what 
their circumstances are. If stress is making you sick, 
understanding mental illness can help to eliminate the 
stigma you may feel and set you on the path to recovery. 


character flaw — but research 
clearly shows that a mental illness 
really is an illness, just like any 
other illness. If you think stress 
might be making you sick, the 
information presented throughout 
this chapter can help you first to 
identify the mental illnesses most 
commonly associated with stress, 
and then to decide what steps to 
take to look after yourself. Never 
be afraid to seek medical advice: 
mental wellbeing is key to a happy, 
healthy, meaningful life. 


What causes mental illness? 
The causes are complicated, but 
broadly speaking, mental health 
problems have a “biopsychosocial” 
origin, which means that they are 

a combination of biology (such as 
genetics, hormones, and the brain's 
neurology), psychology (such as 


vulnerabilities and coping skills), 
and social hardships (such as 
poverty and isolation). 

No one should expect to feel 
unwell forever. Improving your 
coping skills can aid recovery, as 
can medication and therapy (see 
pp.208-209). Doctors describe 
mental illnesses as interfering with 
“functioning”: it's important to 
understand that this doesn't just 
mean meeting work and family 
commitments, but also includes 
the ability to enjoy life. If you 
appear to be all right from the 
outside but are suffering emotional 
pain, you should seek help. 


Points to remember 

Every illness has its own course 
of treatment, but there are some 
general principles when seeking 
help that apply to everyone: 


v It is important that your 
doctor makes you feel heard 
and understood. If you feel 
you're not being taken seriously, 
go to a different doctor. 


HOW COMMON? 


Mental illnesses are part of normal 


life: in 2014, the UK's National Health 
Service estimated that 1 in 6 adults 


had a common mental disorder. 


According to a 2015 national survey 


in America, almost 1 in 5 adults 
currently experiences a mental 
disorder. If you suspect you have 
one too, don't assume it's unlikely. 


v The therapist you work with 


should have in-depth knowledge 


and experience of treating your 
particular illness and be a good 
match for you personally 
(pp.208-209). 

Vv Mental illnesses and traumas 
can lower your immune system 
and create physical symptoms 


(pp.196-197). If a doctor suggests 


your physical symptoms are 


caused by a mental health issue, 


that doesn't mean they're a 
figment of your imagination. If 


they are real enough to make you 


suffer, they are real enough to 
deserve respect and treatment. 


Coping with a mental illness is 
extremely stressful, so make sure 


those who support you are the right 


people to help alleviate that stress. 
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Misconceptions and myths can make life more stressful for those struggling 
With mental illness. A better understanding of the realities of mental illness 
should help you to confront it just like you would any other illness. 


Myth: Mentally ill people 
are weak. 


Reality: Even the strongest 
people can get sick. People 
struggling with mental 
illnesses can experience great 
distress, and may act in ways 
that seem strange to others; 
they may themselves feel 
embarrassed about this. It is 
important to remember that 
mental illness is not the 
patient's fault. 
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: Myth: Mentally ill people are 
_ violent and a threat to society. 


_ Reality: Mentally ill people are 
- no more violent than anyone else 
_ in fact, they're more likely to be 
_ the victims of violence than to 

_ hurt others: a 2012 British survey 
found that people with mental 

e illnesses were four times more 

_ likely to be attacked than people 
_ without. There is no need to fear 
4 someone just because they're 
dealing with a mental illness. 
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Myth: Mentally ill people can't 
live productive lives. 


Reality: Mentally ill people 
can and do work, play an active 
role in their communities, and 
support their families. If an 
illness makes life harder, it may 
be a sign that a new approach 
or more support is needed, but 
there is no reason to assume a 
mentally ill person depends on 
the charity of others — most 
contribute fully to society. 


Myth: Mental illnesses are 


' not treatable. 


Reality: Mental illnesses don’t 


- go away on their own, so 
' expecting someone to simply 


"get over it" is unreasonable 


| and unfair. With support and 


timely, appropriate treatment, 


' most people recover and lead 
the life they choose. 


(For information on finding the 


right help, see pp.208-209.) 
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Sometimes stress is temporarily unpleasant — and 
sometimes it crosses the line into illness. If life starts 
to feel hopeless, you may need to consider whether 
your stress has resulted in clinical depression. 


ESSION 


linical depression is more 

than feeling sad: itis a 

medical condition that saps 
your energy, interest, and joy in life, 
and can last months or even years. 
To quote a 2005 review in the Annual 
Review of Clinical Psychology, there 
is “a robust and causal association” 
between chronic stress and clinical 
depression. If you think stress has 
pushed you past your breaking point 
and you're depressed, it’s vital that 
you seek help. 


Depression versus low mood 
What's the difference between 
being depressed and just feeling 
low? Depression has a known set of 
symptoms (see “Am I Depressed?” 
opposite), but be particularly alert 
to two warning signs: 


m Depression causes sadness, 
but also anhedonia — a loss of 
pleasure in activities you 
previously enjoyed, such as 
seeing friends or doing hobbies. 

m Depression can sometimes 
cause suicidal ideation — that is, 
wondering whether you'd rather 
be dead (see “The Worst-Case 
Scenarios”, opposite). 


You may have definite reasons for 
feeling stressed, such as serious 
work or relationship problems, but 
anhedonia and suicidal ideation are 
clear indicators of depression. Even 
if you're not sure if you're depressed, - 
it’s best to speak to a doctor about 
your feelings. And remember you are 
not alone: according to a 2017 World 
Health Organization report, more 
than 300 million people worldwide 
are living with depression. 


PS TE A 
HOW COMMON? 

According to a 2005 international 
survey, at least 30% of men and 40% 
of women have at least one episode 
of depression in their lives. 


What causes depression? 
According to the Stanford School of 
Medicine, around 50% of depression 
is genetic, and we are 2-3 times 
more likely to develop the condition 
if we had a depressed parent or 
sibling. Traumatic experiences early 
in life also make us more vulnerable. 

Stress alone doesn’t cause 
depression — but for a vulnerable 
individual, stress may play an 
important part in the development 
of the condition. Depression can 
become a chronic problem because 
with each episode, the amount of 
stress required to trigger depression 
decreases. Eventually, depression 
may arise “out of the blue”, 
requiring no stress at all to trigger it. 

If you are vulnerable to depression, 
it’s important to recognize the 
power of stress and build your skills 
to manage stress more effectively. 


The good news 
Depression is highly treatable —a 
number of options are available: 


‘@) AM | DEPRESSED? 


In the last two weeks, have you 
experienced any of the following: 


@ Feeling low, hopeless, angry, 
or unhappy? 


No longer enjoying things that 
used to give you pleasure? 


Trouble with going to sleep or 
sleeping too much? 


Trouble with appetite — eating 
too much or too little? 


Having little energy? 
Feeling worthless or a failure? 


Trouble concentrating? 


Being sluggish, or else fidgety 
and restless? 


Feeling you might be better off 
dead? (See right, “Worst-case’”.) 


Even if you've experienced only 
some of these issues, it’s best to 
speak to your doctor. 


m Anti-depressants. There are 
many options and it’s important 
to find the one that works best 
for each individual. Doctors may 
try several different prescriptions 
before finding the one that works 
best for you. 

@ CBT (pp.52-53). A wide variety 
of studies have found that CBT 
can be as effective as medication, 
especially for mild depression. 

m Other forms of psychotherapy 
(pp.208—209). 

@ Exercise (pp.152-153), especially 
if it’s vigorous, can provide some 
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THE WORST-CASE 
SCENARIOS 


Suicidal ideation (considering 
suicide) is one of the most 
dangerous symptoms of depression. 
Suicidal thoughts may be passive 
(considering or fantasizing about 
death) or active (making plans to 
end your life). Passive thoughts of 
suicide may include: 


@ [| wish I didn't have to wake up 
tomorrow morning. 


m@ Everyone would be better off 
without me. 


m My life is over. 


m If acar hit me tomorrow, that 
wouldn't be so bad. 


m@ If it wasn’t for my loved ones, 
I could just end it all. 


You may be depressed without 
having suicidal feelings, but if 
these phrases sound familiar, 

seek medical help immediately. 


of the same benefits as anti- 
depressants. It doesn't replace 
them in severe depression, but it 
can make them work better. 


Exactly what kind of treatment 
will help you most is likely to be 

a process of trial and error, and 
sometimes a combination of 
medications is necessary. Most 
importantly, it’s essential you don't 
suffer in silence: stress can lead to 
depression even in the toughest 
people, and with the appropriate 
support, you can recover. 
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MANAGING — 


FEARS 


FOUR ANXIETY DISORDERS 


Everyone is afraid sometimes, but if fear is taking over 
your life, you may be suffering from an anxiety disorder. 
Help is available — once you know what you’re dealing 
with, you don't have to handle your anxiety alone. 


oes your life feel more 
stressful and frightening 
than it should? It may be 


that you are suffering from an 
anxiety disorder — a condition 

in which your natural fear response 
has become excessive and is 
undermining your quality of life. 
Stress is challenging enough in 
ordinary circumstances, but 
anxiety disorders can make it feel 
impossible to manage. If you think 
your fears might be out of hand, 
make sure you seek medical advice: 
anxiety disorders seldom go away 
without treatment, but with good 
support, your life can feel back 
under your control. 


Spotting the problem 

Four of the most common anxiety 
disorders are generalized anxiety 
disorder, panic disorder, post- 
traumatic stress disorder, and 
social anxiety disorder. 

All four are very distressing 
conditions, so if the symptoms 
described on the following pages 
sound familiar, be sure to seek 
out a supportive doctor for 
help and advice. »| 


Anxiety is 
physiological 
but it can be 
lessened or 

worsened by the 
ways you cope 
with it. 


Deborah Khoshaba 
American psychologist 


GENERALIZED 
ANXIETY DISORDER 


Generalized anxiety disorder (GAD) 
is primarily characterized by out-of- 
control, intrusive anxiety that can 
make even minor, everyday stressors 
feel too big to handle. Key indicators: 


m@ Excessive anxiety, more days 
than not, about several subjects, 
for at least six months. 


m The anxiety is difficult to control. 


@ It is associated with at least 
three of the following (or at least 
one for children): restlessness or 
edginess; being easily tired; 
difficulty concentrating or mind* 
going blank; irritability; muscle 
tension; trouble sleeping. 


m@ It causes significant distress or 
makes daily life hard to manage. 


m The symptoms are not better 
explained by other medical 
conditions, medication, or 
substance abuse. 


m There is no other mental disorder 
to explain it. 


GAD is distressing, but studies 
show it responds well to talk therapy, 
medication, or the two combined. 


SPOT THE SYMPTOMS 


GAD can masquerade as other 
problems: a 2002 German study 
found that almost 1 in 2 patients 
diagnosed with GAD had first 
complained of physical symptoms. 
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Q PANic DISORDER 


Panic disorder is characterized 

by repeated, unprovoked panic 
attacks (see right). Under extreme 
stress, a single attack in response 
to an upsetting situation is not 
uncommon, and can happen to 
anyone, but seek medical advice if: 


m You have repeated, unprovoked 
panic attacks. 


m@ The fear of having a another 
panic attack is stopping you 
from going about your normal life 
— for instance, if you avoid 
certain places or situations you 
think might trigger an attack. 


These are the key indicators of 
panic disorder, which can make 
life very difficult if left untreated, 
but which is known to respond 
well to treatment. Research 
suggests that talk therapy and 
medication are equally effective, so 
discuss with your doctor whether 
either or both options would suit 
you and your circumstances. 


Surviving a panic attack 

When a panic attack first strikes, 
you may feel like you're about to 
die. With a little foreknowledge, 
though, you can cope much better. 


Remind yourself that you 
are safe. Panic attacks are 
frightening, but they are not fatal 

and they pass quickly. 


Eliminate distractions. Sit 
down, cover your eyes, and 
focus on your breathing. 


Breathe slowly. Holding your 
breath or hyperventilating will 
make things worse; instead, breathe 

slow and shallow, or take a deep 
breath and release it very gradually. 


Don’t run away. It’s a natural 

desire, but fleeing the site of 
a panic attack can lead to you 
avoiding that place in future for 
fear of having another attack, 
which can become a serious 
problem. It’s best to stay where 
you are and sit it out: it will pass. 


HOW COMMON IS PANIC DISORDER? 


Surveys across America and 
Europe estimate that between 
1 in 50 and 1 in 20 people 
suffer from panic disorder at 
some point in their lives, but 
medical help can get repeated 
attacks under control. 
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Q PosT-TRAUMATIC STRESS DISORDER 


PTSD is an illness caused by a 
traumatic event — such as an assault, 
an accident, a difficult birth, or 
military combat — during which a 
person experienced intense fear, 
helplessness, or horror, and is unable 
to lower their stress levels to where 
they were before the trauma. Not 
everyone who is exposed toa 
traumatic event develops PTSD; a 
2015 overview for the British Medical 
Bulletin reported that the two most 
decisive factors relate to the period 
immediately after the trauma: 


@ Poor social support 
(see pp.176-179). 


m Lacking a low-stress 
environment in which 
to recover. 


If you experience a traumatic 
event, prioritize finding a calm 
and supportive refuge rather than 
immediate counselling: a 2002 
Dutch analysis found that 
psychological debriefing after a 
trauma made people more likely to 
develop PTSD. Initially it’s best to 
take good care of yourself, surround 
yourself with supportive family and 
friends, and try to distract yourself 
with other positive activities. 
However, seek treatment if you 
experience several of these 
symptoms for more than a month: 


m@ Persistent thoughts, images, 
dreams, illusions, flashbacks, or 
intense emotional distress in 
response to reminders of the event 
(including people and places). 


mg The desire to avoid discussion 
or reminders of the event. 


= At least two of the following: 


> Inability to recollect parts of 
the event. 

> Persistent exaggerated ideas 
about the event's causes or 
consequences. 

> Persistent negative beliefs about 
yourself, others, or the world. 

> Loss of interest in usual or 
important activities. 

>» Feeling detached or estranged 
from others. 

>» Persistent inability to feel 
positive emotions. 

>» Anger, recklessness, self-harm, 
hypervigilance, jumpiness, poor 
concentration, or insomnia. 


PTSD does not make you 

a coward; it is a real illness and 

can be treated. Trauma-focused 
CBT and a treatment known as 

Eye Movement Desensitization 

and Reprocessing (EMDR), 
administered by a trained expert, 
have been shown to have a good 
effect in reducing PTSD’s symptoms. 


WHO GETS PTSD? 


According to America’s National 
Centre for PTSD, 10% of women 
experience PTSD at some point 
in their lives, and 4% of men. 
Research indicates the rate may 
be even higher among children. 


SOCIAL ANXIETY 
DISORDER 


Shyness is not a mental illness, but if 
the fear of social encounters stresses 
you to the point where it’s difficult to 
work, socialize, or form relationships, 
you may have social anxiety disorder 
(SAD). Key features are: 


mw A persistent fear of situations in 
which you might be judged or 
rejected. (People from cultures 
with a strong emphasis on 
interdependence may also fear 
that they will embarrass the 
person they are talking to.) 


You know this fear is excessive 
but still avoid social situations or 
find them a miserable experience. 


This anxiety significantly affects 
your life and wellbeing. 


A 2011 American study found that 
people with SAD (not to be confused 
with Seasonal Affective Disorder) 
had the most workplace problems of 
all the anxiety disorders, and were 
twice as likely to be unemployed. 
Medication and psychotherapy have 
been found to be effective treatment. 


| 
| 
A WORD OF WARNING 


A 2013 American study found 
that 26% of people with anxiety 
disorders had thoughts of suicide. 
If that happens to you, seek 
medical help immediately. 


What should I do? 

Start by seeing your doctor, 
who will advise what treatments 
and therapies are available for 
anxiety disorders. While the 
strongest research evidence 
supports CBT (see pp.52-53), the 
best treatment is individualized 
for every person. Many studies 
suggest that combining medication 


and therapy gets the best results, 
so explore with your doctor what 
feels right to you. Good general 
self-care such as regular exercise, 
mindfulness, and social support 
are all important supplements to 
any course of treatment you pursue: 
the more you can reduce stress in 
your life, the more effective your 
treatment will be. 


ee ee ee 
ANYTHING HOLDING YOU BACK? 


Every anxiety disorder is associated with a particular fear, so depending on your 


condition, certain situations will be particularly stressful for you. Recognizing 
your symptoms and fears is the first step to identifying the help you need. 


Condition 


Generalized ‘ 
Anxiety Disorder 


Panic Disorder 


Post-Traumatic 
Stress Disorder 


Social Anxiety 
Disorder 


Symptoms 


& 
Excessive, uncontrolled, 
sustained anxiety that affects 
quality of life, and causes 
symptoms such as fatigue, 
headaches, stomach problems, 


restlessness, or muscle tension. 


Recurrent panic attacks 
(see p.205) that do not have 
another medical explanation. 


After a trauma, experiencing 
unwanted thoughts, images, 
and feelings, avoiding 
reminders, being constantly 
watchful, or feeling negative or 
disconnected from emotions. 


Marked fear in social 
situations where there is a 
risk of being judged, leading 
to either serious distress or 
avoiding such situations. 


Fear 


Fear of everyday stressors 
such as health or finances, 
but to an extreme and 
unwarranted degree for a 
period of at least six months. 


During an attack: a fear of 
dying, having a heart attack 
or stroke, or losing your 
mind. Between attacks: a fear 
of places and situations that 
might trigger another one. 


Fear of re-living a traumatic 
event, or feeling that it is 
still happening. 


Fear of being humiliated or 
embarrassed, to an excessive 
degree that interferes with 
your life and wellbeing. 
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SCREENING 
QUESTIONS 


In trying to identify anxiety 
disorders, doctors have a set of 
standard screening questions. 

If you feel there’s something 
wrong but you're not sure what, 
try anwering these four questions: 


Would you call yourself 
a worrier? (Generalized 


Anxiety Disorder) 


Do you have 
waves of anxiety that 
happen out of nowhere? 

(Panic Disorder) 


Have you experienced 
an upsetting event that still 
haunts you? (Post-Traumatic 
Stress Disorder) 


ae Wie 


ME 


In situations where people \ 
can observe you, do you worry 
about being judged? (Social _ 


Anxiety Disorder) vA 


A “yes” to one of these questions 
doesn't necessarily mean you have 
an anxiety disorder, but if you are 
finding life exceptionally stressful, 
ask your doctor for advice. 
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COULD A THERAPIST HELP? 


Sometimes we can cope on our own, or with help 
from loved ones, but if life is getting intolerably 
stressful, you might consider finding a good therapist 
to help you get your stress under control. 


{ stress is overwhelming you, 
[: might be time to seek 

professional help. Psychologists, 
psychiatrists, clinical counsellors, 
social workers, and religious leaders 
can offer support and guidance as 
you work to manage your stress. 
When you're ready, sometimes just 
making the decision to ask for help 
can provide some relief. 


The object of 
therapy is to 
gain relief from 
symptoms and 
improve 
quality of life. 
National Institute of 
Mental Health, America 


When to seek help 

According to America’s National 
Institute of Mental Health, common 
reasons for seeking therapy include: 


m@ Overwhelming sadness or 
anxiety that won't go away. 

mw Serious sleep issues that are 
out of character for you. 

m Trouble concentrating on 
work or everyday activities. 

@ Potentially dangerous 
behaviour, such as excessive 
drinking, drug abuse, or 
gambling. 

@ Difficult situations, such as 
family problems, bereavement, 
Or pressure at work. 

@ A desire to improve your 
relationships and communication 
skills. 

@ Feeling that you need to 
understand yourself better. 


If you feel you need therapy, respect 
that feeling and take prompt action 
to find the best person to provide 
that support. 


Choosing the right person 

It’s important to find a therapist you 
can establish a good rapport with. 
According to Bruce Wampold, 
writing for the American 
Psychological Association, an 
effective therapist should: 


@ Have strong interpersonal 
skills: perceptiveness, warmth, 
and good communication. 

m Make a client feel that the 
therapist is understanding and 
trusthworthy. 

@ Form a professional 
relationship with a clear, 
agreed-upon goal for the therapy. 

@ Provide a sensible and helpful . 
explanation for the client’s 
distress. 

m Offer a treatment plan that 
matches the explanation: 

@ Present the plan ina 
convincing and encouraging way. 


@) WHERE TO LOOK? 


Need some help with finding a 
therapist? Good places to ask for 
advice are: 


@ Doctors’ referrals 
m Website searches 
@ Local mental health associations 
m@ Places of worship 
@ Word-of-mouth recommendations 


@ Monitor a client’s progress 
with genuine concern for their 
wellbeing. 

@ Be flexible if a therapy plan 
isn’t working out. 

@ Facilitate confronting difficult 
subjects in order to address the 
central problems. 

m@ Create a feeling of hope for 
improvement. 

m@ Show awareness of the client's 
particular character and context, 
such as their culture, religion, 
age, and motivations. 

@ Be self-aware and put aside 
their personal feelings. 

@ Stay up to date with the best 
research in the field relevant to 
the client's needs. 

= Constantly seek to improve 
by listening to feedback. 


A poorly trained or unlicensed 
therapist can do a great deal of harm, 
so treat the first meeting as an 
interview (see above right) and make 
sure you feel comfortable. University 
training programs sometimes offer 
counselling at a discount: these are 
well supervised, and may be a 
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@) CAN YOU TELL ME? 


America’s National Institute of Mental Health advises asking a prospective 
therapist the questions below. Don't be shy: any reputable therapist will be 
perfectly happy to answer such questions. Unless you feel comfortable and 
confident, you're unlikely to have a beneficial experience. 


Do you have 
experience in working 
~ with people like me? 


bie un. 
WEA, 
= 


\ 
y 


How many sessions 
do you expect to have 
with me? 


Are our sessions 
confidential? What do you do 
to assure that? 


sensible choice. Whichever route 
you take, see if there have been any 
complaints or negative feedback 
about your therapist: one or two bad 
ratings may just have been due to 

a personality clash — no therapist 
suits everyone — but if there are 
numerous complaints, take heed. 


A therapist may need to raise some 
uncomfortable issues during your 
treatment, but if your discomfort is 
with the therapist themselves, find 
someone else. In order for you to 
feel better, your therapist must be 
someone you trust and who instills 
a sense of confidence. 
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LIVING A RESILIENT LIFE 
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Nobody, however strong or fortunate, lives a stress-free 
life, but even in times of adversity we can learn to 
manage stress and acquire resilience — and from there 
face the future with courage and optimism. 


emcees gion, 


he tools described in this 

book help to build resilience 

— the capacity to recover 
quickly from the stresses of life. 
Stress provokes strong emotions, 
butsresilience helps us to manage 
these and keep a sense of personal 
control. It is a life skill that almost 
everyone has the capacity to learn. 


Staying strong 

Finding ways of being resilient is a 
personal journey, but psychology 
offers key pointers to bear in mind: 


v Foster your relationships. 
Make time to see loved ones and 
be ready to give and accept help: 
both are empowering. 

Vv Stay positive. It’s exhausting 
to search for the silver lining in 
every setback, but on a day-to- 
day basis, look for things to feel 
good about and enjoy them as 
much as you can. 

v Learn from experience. 
Mistakes can teach us to make 
necessary changes. If we use 
good coping skills in the face of 
trauma or loss, we can build 
resilience even in dark moments. 

v Set positive, realistic goals. 
Even a small achievement is 
something to celebrate. 

v Confront problems head-on. 
Ignoring them lets them grow: if 
you gather your courage, identify 
the issues, and take constructive 
steps to tackle them, you're likely. 
to feel a greater sense of control. 

v Cultivate faith in your own 
abilities. Stress requires us to 
communicate our needs ahd find 
solutions; a resilient individual 
feels confident doing so. 


EA a ag ee rer cme ee oT) 


©) FOUR STEPS TO RESILIENCE 


A useful path to identifying and building your resilience has 
been identified by American Cognitive Behavioural therapists 
Christine Padesky and Kathleen Mooney: 


Search for your strengths. 
What positive beliefs, talents, 
abilities, and good qualities do you 

have that show you're a capable 
person? These needn't be qualities 
that only emerge in a crisis; look also 
for “hidden strengths” that show 
your resilience on ordinary days. 


For example, “Even when I'm tired 
and fed up, I get my kids ready for 
school every day. I guess I'm ’ 
persistent and responsible”. 


Construct a personal model 

of resilience (PMR). Write 
down the ordinary strengths you 
identified in step 1 and start 
creating a list of strategies that 
might help to promote your 
strengths. Think of images and 
metaphors that help build an 
identity you can be proud of. 


“I'm a tough workhorse. I'll think 
about ways I can use my strength 
to make my job less stressful.” 


Think about how you might 

use your PMR to stay resilient 
in the situations that tend to cause 
you stress. 


“The whole team is overworked. 
I'll make a point of being supportive 
to everyone.” 


When you experience 

setbacks or obstacles, start 
viewing them as opportunities to 
test your PMR and take pride in 
your successes. 


“The boss was in a temper, but I 
stayed calm and checked in on 
everyone afterwards. I think it 
made us all feel better.” 


By using strengths-based CBT 
to develop a new self-identity as a 
capable person, you can make daily 
situations a “win-win”: when things 
go your way, all is well, and when 
things are stressful, you'll be proud 
of your resilience. 


v Love and care for yourself. 
Make time for rest, exercise, 
healthy food, and fun: these are 
ways of looking after yourself. 
And be sure to appreciate your 
strengths so that when things go 
well, you know you deserve it. 


As American psychotherapist 
Amy Morin puts it, “Everyone has 
the ability to increase resilience to 


stress. It requires hard work and 
dedication, but over time, you can 
equip yourself to handle whatever 
life throws your way”. We can 
never avoid stress entirely, but 
whenever we adapt in the face of 
adversity, manage our feelings, 
exercise good self-care, or recover 
from a period of pressure, we are 
both demonstrating and growing 
our resilience. 
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BUILD YOUR 
POSITIVITY 


We can't expect to feel happy every 
minute of the day, but if we cultivate 
positive emotions such as pleasure, 
curiosity, affection, and optimism 
wherever we can, they help build 
resilience. A 2009 American study 
found positive emotions were strong 
predictors of wellbeing precisely 
because they make us more resilient, 
so enjoy life as much as you can: in 
the long term, as illustrated below, it 
will make you more stress-proof. 
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Feel a positive 
emotion. 


I’M GOING TO CRY 
ABOUT IT, I'M GOING TO 


DRY MY EYES 


AND THEN I’M GOING 
BACK TO WORK 


FRED JOHNSON, HURRICANE KATRINA SURVIVOR, 
INTERVIEWED BY PSYCHOLOGIST GARY STIX 
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talking, positive see positive talking 
target-setting see goal-setting 
technostress see social media 
temper control and parenthood 77 
see also parenthood pressures 
“tend and befriend” mode 32, 33 
see also gender gap response 
thanks and gratitude 108-09, 119, 123 
therapeutic writing 40-41, 45 
see also writing 
therapy 27, 54, 203, 208-09 
and abusive childhoods 199 
and anxiety 205, 206, 207 
compassion-focused 39 
and mental illness 200, 201 
thinking skills 55 
threat, stress response to 21, 24, 97, 
MeN SAR 
“fight or flight” mode 12, 20, 32, 33, 
128, 130, 152, 158 
see also coping mechanisms 
time management 60-61, 64-65, 79 
see also multi-tasking 
time out 58, 59, 85 
see also modern life pressures 
tiredness see under sleep 
tolerance 
and frustration 118-19, 139, 141 
window of tolerance 187 
toxic friendship 179 
see also friendship 
Trier Social Stress Test 101 
trolling online 63 
see also social media 


uncertainty, dealing with 48-49, 81, 
SZ, 

unemployment 200 
see also mental health 

unfairness and facing facts 85, 119, 
121, 124-25 


V 


visualization, and stress reduction 39 
Vulnerability-Stress Adaptation Model 
of Marriage 72 


walking 154-55 
see also exercise 
“what-the-hell effect” 89 
see also money management 
willpower 139, 168-69 
ego depletion 168, 169 
and force of habit 170-71 
if-then planning 171 
smoking, quitting 169 
see also control, feeling in 
window of tolerance 187 
see also tolerance 
work-life balance 81, 83, 84, 85, 148- 
49 
workplace pressure 59, 80-83 
burnout avoidance 59, 84-85 
employee reviews 15 
goal-setting 81, 82 
job and money stressors 25 
positive focus 81 
procrastination 82, 83 
reward yourself 35, 82-83 
work planning 30 
see also modern life pressures 
worry cycle, breaking 12-13, 48-49 
writing 27, 115 
Pennebaker technique 41 
stress diary 40-41, 45, 81, 109 
therapeutic writing 40-41, 45 


Y 


yoga 156-57, 160, 163 
see also mindfulness and meditation 
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